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The PREFACE. 

HE Title of Eſquire, in theſe Days, is 

: grown ſo neceſſary an Appendix to the 
Name of an Author, that I did not think it 


conſiſtent with my Dignity to appear without it, 
in * a Work as a New Hiſtory of 


England. When a Court of Claims ſhall fit, 
and ſummon me and my Brethren ——_ % 4 
doubt not but I ſhall make good my ann 
as well as many others. 

As to the preſent Work; tho' we have of late 

had ſo many ny ories of England, compiled. 
each of them in ſo pris lumes in Folio, ho hat 
the Purchaſe of them all would require as much: 
Money as would ſet up an ordinary Tradeſman 
and tho we have had likewiſe ſeveral Abridg- 
ments made from theſe, in different Sizes; yet 
I could not help believing that ſuch a Per form- 
ance as this might, be acceptable, in as much as 
the Plan of it differs, in ſeveral Reſpects, from 
all that . before publiſhed. 

Voluminous Hiſtories, from their very Bulk, 
render Epitomes — for common Uſe ; and. 
Epitomes are more. or leſs valuable in proportion . 
to the Views to which they are direfted, and the 
Method in which they are made. For his laſt 
Reaſon it is neceſſary, that I ſhould give ſome 
Account of my awn Views, and my own Method 
in this Undertaking. - 

My Views are, at once to inftruft and en- 
tertain; to give juſt Notions of Men and Events; 
and ta create a * F thoſe Prejudices and 

Peͤartialities, 
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Partialities, which too commonly influence the 


Compilers of our Hiſtory. But as I profeſs 


to write only for young Perſons, or thoſe who 
may be little converſant in larger Wairks 0 
this Nature, I am obliged, while I ſelect the 
publick Tranſactions that are moſt worthy to be 
remembered, to relate ſome very trifling Stories, 
which are recorded with great Gravity in our 
Chronicles, in order to expoſe both them and 
their Authors. | 

have taken ſome Liberty with the ridiculous 
Doctrine of hereditary indefeaſible Right to ty- 
raunize over a free People, and the Uſurpati- 
ons 2 the Popiſb Clergy which are ſanctiſied 
in their own Mritings. I have collected a great 
Number of Wonders; net that my Readers 
ſhould ſtill wonder at them, but at the Folly 
and Credulity which have hitherto made them 
current. This Artifice cunnot be thought un- 
neceſſary, even in the preſent enligbtened Age, 
when ſo much Pains have been lately taken to 


_ preſerve the Royal Miracle, in a certain Fa- 


my, of curing the Scrofula, or King's Evil. 
As to Miſtakes, I doubt not but I have made 
as many as others; but I hope, not of ſo pernicious 


a Nature. T ſhall always apt ear an Advocate 
for the Rights of Mankind, which moſt hiſto- 


rical Authors have endeavoured to annihilate, or 


unmercifully to bury in the pretended Rights f 
particular Perſons. 


My Method is not that of a mere Chronolo- 
ger, who takes all Events, of the meſt diſſimilar 
| 4 
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Nature, in the exact Order that they fall, and 
ometimes introduces the Birth of a Prince with 


that of a two-headed Pig: Nay, and you' maß 


think yourſelf obliged to him, if he do not make 
the latter a ſuper-natural Token of the former. 
The Tranſactions of State, in each Reign, are 
uſually thvotun together by me, and the ſtrange 
Things that happened in it, as they well de- 
ſerve, at the Rump End of other Matters. Yet 


the Chronology of theſe ſtrange Things, which- 


have nothing elſe in them to make them remem- 


bered, is, I muſt confeſs, better obſerved than 
that of great Events, to which I have ſeldom 
aſſigned any particular Date. BY 


But the Beginning and End of every Reign is 


preciſely mark'd over the Pifure of each reſpec- 
tive Monarch, which I thought ſufficient for 
fuch an Abſtract of Hiftoriy, TI baue alſo added 
the cotemporary Emperors of Germany, Kings 


of France, and Kings of Scotland; the firſt, as , 


they are acknowledged to have the Precedence in 


Rank of all the crown'd Heads in the Weſtern 


World; and the two latter, becauſe they are the 
Princes with whom the Kings of England have 


been chiefly concerned. No former Abridgment 
has taken the leaſt Notice of th Kings of Scot- 
land, the the Affairs of that Kingdom are more 
intermixed with thoſe of England than any other, 


not excepting even France. As to the Eaſtern Em- 


perors, and long Liſt of Popes, T judged their par- 


ticular Names would be altogether ſuperfluous. 
The general Memorial Ver ſes, fixing the three 
moſt celebrated Aras F our Hiſtory, and the 


Order 


* 


1 Order of Succeſſion of all our Kings ſince the 

| , Norman Congue/t, and the particular Tetra- 

ic or Quatrain which accompanies the 

Portrait of every Monarch, will, J make no 

1 doubt, be found very uſeful to Beginners. ; 

| | And as to the Pifures themſelves, they ate 
[ | - not only given in full length, and with as much 
Beauty as any Thing we have in that Kind of 
Sculpture, but they are in general characteriſli- 
cal of the Diſpoſitions or Fortunes of the Princes 
 ' they repreſent, which muſt likewiſe be another 
| conſiderable Help to Memory. Some of them 
| are weeping their 0wn- Gataſtrophes ; ſome are 
4 in the Action of aſſerting their Rights, with their. 
Swords elevated; and others are in other ex- 


preſſiue Attitudes, or attended with ſigniſicative 


| Emblems. | Cav 
| To inſtance only in a few of-the laſt: The 
| Amours of King Charles II are expreſſed by the | . 


- - Cupid at his Ear: James II has the Scepter 
| dropping out of his Hand: William and Mary 
F ſhew us the Bill of Rights: Anne hasa Victory 
1 upon her Sceptre: The late King exhibits to 
| us his Deſcent, and his more ſolid Title the Act 


F of Succeſſion : And his preſent Majefly triumphs 0 
* over Rebellion, ſupported by France; as repre- 
| ſented by the Plaid and the three Flowers de Lys 
| under his Feet. | 

AH of them, down to the Revolution, hold the 
armorial Shields they reſpectively bore : And the 
ſmall Additions that have been made to the Arms . 
of our Kings, ſince that Period, are ſufficiently 
known from our comman Coins. THE 


* 
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INTRODUCTION. 
"SECTION I 
Of Giants and little Men, the ancient Britons, 
I. 1 og. Lud, and Hneal Deſcent. 


ordinary Size of Men, I look 
upon as accidental only; ſince 
we do not ſee that the Human 
Nature, in general, is leſs in 
| SIR the preſent Age, than that of 
our ir F orefathers was in the Time of Jeffrey. 

the WAI, Who was eſteem'd ſo great a Cu- 
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riofity: Nor do I think, on the other 
hand, that becauſe there was once a Go- 
tiah of Gath, and a particular Family of the 
Sons of Anat, we ought to infer, that Men 
were in thoſe Days larger than at preſent. 
The very Notice taken of thoſe extraordina- 
ry Perſons, is a Proof of the contrary ; and 
we have in our own Times had our tall 
Men and tall Women for Shews. In my 
Hiſtory of England, therefore, I ſhall omit 
all that our fabulous Writers have given us 
concerning Albion, Samothes, Corineus, and 
the reſt of the Race of Giants, who are ſaid 
to have once inhabited this Iſland. If} I had 
been to write the Hiſtory of the Country 
where the Pigmies are reported to have once 


dwelt, and carried on their bloody Wars with 
the Cranes, I ſhould not have been more fa- 


vourable to them on Account of my own Sta- 


ture, than I am inclined to be to the Britih 


Giants; Impartiality is what I profeſs, and 
what every Hiſtorian ſhould praftife. 
Nothing could be known of the Cuſtoms of 
our Anceſtors, except by Tradition only, till 
the Time of Julius Cæſar, the Art of Writ- 
ing not being in uſe among them: he be- 
ing the firſt Foreigner that viſited and wrote 
concerning this Land. For this Reaſon, 
in the fabulous Catalogue of Kings, faid 
to have lived before Cz/ar's Invaſion, I ſhall 
mention none but Lear and Lud, of whom 
the Traditions might be more full and "_ 
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than of any of the reſt. The Story of Lear 
and his three Daughters, as now related, can- 
not be read without Tears, it being an admi- 
rable Leſſon both for Parents and Children, 
and therefore worth preſerving. And as te 
King Lud, the Opinion that the great City 
of London was firſt called from him Ludſtoton, 
and in particular the Weſtern Gate of it Lud- 
gate, deſerves to be mentioned, tho' it may 
not have any ſolid Foundation. But if the 
Kings of latter Ages were to attempt to deduce 
a Divine Right by their Genealogy from him, 
I ſhould think their Claim much worſe than a 
certain Man's, who after having lived moſt of 
his Time in great Poverty, grew rich, and went 
to the Heralds Office for a Coat of Arms, al- 
ledging, that he was lineally deſcended from 
King Lud, having once eſcaped out of Lud- 
gate by a Line tied to the Image of that Mo- 
narch, which is there to be ſeen at this 
Time. | a 

If this Story ſhould be thought too light for 
the Gravity of the hiſtorical Stile, my Read- 
ers are deſired to note, that it comes in the 
Introduction only, and that I proniiſe them 
through the Whole of what follows, to 
preſerve the Dignity due to my Character, 


* 
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The Romans in Britain. 


SAR was ſo far from making a Con- 
queſt of England, that he only paid it two 
ſnort Viſits with various Succeſs. Caſſibelaun, 
who was choſen from among the petty Kings 
to command in chief againſt the Invader, ap- 
pears from Cz/ar's own Account, to have 
made a noble Stand againſt the Romans, The 
Britons then made uſe of a fort of Cart, with 
Scythes projecting from the Sides of them, to 
cut down their Enemies in War : But the 
Roman Diſcipline was not leſs formidable to 
them, than their Machines were to the Ro- 
mans. Both Parties ſeem to have been weary, 
and Ce/ar was glad, after taking “ Verulam, 
the chief Town of Cafſibelaun, to depart, up- 
on the Promiſe of an annual Tribute to 
Rome. | 
This great Roman General and Hiſtorian in- 
forms us, that the ancient Britons were tall 
and well-made ; that they cut and flaſhed 
their Skins into various Figures, painted them- 
ſelves with Woad, and had ſcarce any Know- 
ledge of the Uſe of Cloaths. Their Religion 
was Idolatry, and the Bards and Druids were 
their Poets, Priefts, and Inſtructors. 
Neither Augigſtus, Tiberius, nor Caligula, ſent 
any Forces into Britain, tho' they ſometimes 


threat- 
* Now Sr. Albans. 


threatned it, and were appeafed by Preſents. 
It was in the Time of Claudius, about the 
Year of Chriſt 43, that this Iſland began pro- 
perly to become a Reman Province. Gover- 
nors were afterwards regularly ſent from 
Rome, for the Space of near four hundred 
Years, who cradually enlarged the Roman 
Limits, and planted Garriſons in different Parts 
of the Country: The Britons retiring, as 
the Romans gained upon them, till at laſt, 
thoſe who ſtill contended for Liberty, were 
pent up in the mountainous Parts of Wales 
and Cormual. | * 4 
Julius Agricola was one of the moſt illuſtri- 
ous of thoſe Roman Governors in Britain: 
He carried his Arms into Scotland, a conſider- 
able Way beyond Edinburgh. The Emperor 
Severus actually reigned here in Perſon, and 
died at York. wr the Great, the Son 
of Conſtantius Chlorus, is ſaid to have beet 
born at Colcheſter of a Britiſp Lady. Before 
their Time the Emperor Adrian cauſed'a Ram- 
part of Earth to be thrown up a-croſs the 
whole Iſland, the Remains of which are to be 
feen at this Day. But at laſt, in the Time 
of the Emperor Honorius, about the Year of 
our Lord 427, the Romans being buſied nearer 
- home by the barbarous Nations, recalled. theit 
Troops entirely out of Britain, and left the 
Natives to defend themſelves. ; 
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Araong theſe Natives ſeveral illuſtrious Per- 


ſons had appeared during the Roman Govern- 


ment. Caractanus, when delivered to the 
Romans, made a moſt remarkable Speech, 
which is preſerved in Hiſtory. Queen Boa: 


dicea cauſed a general Revolt of the Britons, 


and ſlew about 8o, ooo Romans; in the next 
Battle the K mans ſlew 70,000 Britons, and Q. 


Boadicea, thro' Grief and Def] pair poiſon'd her- 


ſelf. But I do not pretend to enter into the 
Particulars of thoſe very ancient Matters. 


SECTION Il. 
A Deſcription of the Britiſh 1/les. | 
T HE Britiſh Iſles, (which, with very large 


Dominions in G.* many, are all at preſent 
under one Sovereign) are undoubtedly the 
molt conſiderable in Europe, and perhaps in 
the whole World. Theſe Iflands. conſiſt of 
two large, and a great Number of ſmall, ſome 
of the latter being from 40 and 50 to 100 
Miles in length. The firſt and largeſt con- 
tains the two ancient Kingdoms of Eng- 
land and Scotland, united under one Mo- 
naich in 1603, and into one Kingdom in 
1707, by the Name of Great-Britain. re- 
land, to the Weſt of Great-Britain, is an an- 
cient Conqueſt of the Kings of England, ay. 
will appear more particularly hereafter, 

The Name of England is derived from the 
Angles, a People of Lower Saxony, and in- 


cluded under the general Name of Saxons. 
Theſe 


of ENGLAND, 1 
Theſe People were invited over about the 
Year. 450 after Jeſus Chriſt, by the Romanix- 
ed Britons, who were harraſſed by the Incur- 
ſions of the Pis or Southern Scots: but it 
was not till the Reign of Egbert, who ſubdu- 
ed the other Saxon Kings, that they impoſed 
the Name on the whole South Part of the 
Iſland, which was known to the Romans b 
the preſent Name/of Britannia, Of the moſt 
\ northerly Parts the Romans had but little 
nowledge. | 
The Government of England is a Mixture 
of Monarchy, Ariſtocracy, and LAY! 
conſiſting of a King, and two Houſes of Par 
liament, called the Lords and Commons: 
But this is in reſpect of the Legiſlative Power 
only, the whole executive Part being in the 
Crown. The Lords are the ſupreme Court 
of Judicature, and have a Right of hearing 
Appeals from all inferior Courts, in either 
England or Ireland. But the Commons, by 
preſerving to themſelves the Right of giving 
Money, and making ufe of it only from,Year 
to Year, are the greateſt Security for the Li- 
berty of the Subject; and oblige the Crown, 
ſince the Revolution, to hold annual Seflion s 
of Parliament. | 
The Crown of Great- Britain is hereditary, 
and the Females ſucceed to it in default of 
Males: But this, under the preſent Eſta- 
bliſhment, is to be ſo underſtood, that à Dif- 
ference in Religion is ſufficient to exclude the 
A 5 neareſt 
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neareſt in Blood: And it will indeed appear 
in the Courſe of this Hiſtory, that the People 
have ſo often broke in upon the Line of Suc- 
ceſſion, with a View to the publick Good, 
that perhaps no Kingdom is called hereditary 


with ſo great Latitude as England. It is ab- 


folutely hereditary while the reigning Family 
preſerve the Conſtitution, and conform to the 
Laws: But upon the Infringement of theſe, 
it is transferrable by Parliament, to another 
Branch of the ſame Family, in which extreme 
Care bas always been taken, to prefer the 
next in Blood that is duly qualifred, | 5 
The eſtabliſhed Religion of England or 
South- Britain, is Reformed Epiſcopacy, as it 
was confirmed by Queen Elizabeth, after her 
Brother K. Edward VI. in 1559. The Autho- 
rity of the Pope had been before rejected in 
1534, by King Henry VIII. But that King's. 
eformation proceeded no farther, and the 
Reformation of his Son Edward was not per- 
ſeed, becauſe interrupted by the Reſtoration. 
of Popery under Queen Mary. Proteſtant 
Diſſenters, of all Denominations, are at this. 
Day - tolerated in England; the Fews have 
publick Synagogues ;. and the Papiſts are more 
indulged than in other Proteftant Kingdoms.. 
England has two Archbiſhops, and, under 
them, twenty-four Biſhops. 
Since the Reign of King Edward I. the 
eldeſt Son of the reigning King has always 
been called Prince of Wales. H. has. at er 
FE: ent 
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ſent an Allowance from the Civil Liſt, which 
is a certain annual Revenue granted his Ma- 
jeſty for the Support of his Houſhold, ſeparate, 
from what is appropriated to the particular 
Parts of Government. ped 

Scotland, before the Union, was a Mix- 
ture of three Eſtates, much like that 
of England. After the Houſe of Stuart 
came to the Crown of England, a Commiſſi- 
oner uſed to be ſent from London, when the 
Scotch Parliament met, to repreſent the Royal 
Perſon in that Aſſembly : But ſince the Union 
in 1707, the Scots have no Parliament of their 
own, and only ſend ſixteen Lords and forty- 
five Commons to repreſent them in the Parlia- 
ment of Great- Britain. | 

The eſtabliſhed Religion in Scotland is Preſ- 
bytery : When Epiſcopacy prevailed there, the 
Archbiſhops were two, and the Biſhops 
twelve. # 
Tireland had its own Kings till 1172, when it 
ſubmitted to the Obedience of Henry II. King 
of England. It is at this Day a ſeparate 
Kingdom, governed by a Lord-Lieutenant 
from England, and à Parliament, conſiſting 
of Spiritual and Temporal Peers, Knights, 
Citizens and Burgeſſes, exactly after the Mo- 
del of its Miſtreſs iſland: The Archbiſhops are 
four, the Biſhops eighteen, who are. all 
of the Anglican Church. I ſhall not men- 
won the particular Diviſions of either —_ 
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land or Ireland And as to the Countzies of 
England and Wales, I have already deſcribed 
them in a ſeparate Work, under the Title of 
my Travels. © | | 

Great- Britain and Ireland may truly be 
called happy, with reſpect to their Situation, 
Soil, and Productions. They abound in all 
Things neceſſary for Life, and have even ſe- 
verel for Luxury, if the Inhabitants could be 
content with their native Produce. They 
have no Wine gf their own Growth, and yet 
more is thought to be drank in theſe two 
Iſlands; than in all France. This Branch of 
Luxury and many others, are abundantly over- 
paid by the Advantages they reap. from Com- 
merce. Here are all Sorts of uſeful Animals, 
and few that are ſavage or hurtful. Grain of 
various kinds, Fruits, Simples, and Minerals, 
abound onthe Spot ; and its Navigation ſupplies 
thoſe that are peculiar to other Countries. 
The Tin, Wool, and Horſes of England are 
ſufficiently known for their Excellency. 
Scotland deals much in Linen, and has a Fiſh- 
ery that would be the richeſt in Europe, if 
it were well improved. J[reland abounds in 
Paſtures, black Cattle, Sheep, whoſe Wool 
is not inferior to that of England, and is late- 
Iy fallen much into the Manufactory of Li- 
nen. | 

It is worthy of Obſervation, that the ſeve- 
ral Nations which have conquered England, 
from the Time of the Romans to the preſent 

th Age, 
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Age, were all of Northern Extraction, and of 
Countries lying near to each other, The Seat 
of the old Saxons was the modern Dutchy of 
Holſtein, and perhaps the Country ſubject to 
his preſent Majeſty, betwixt the Elhe and the 
Weſer. Theſe were ſubdued by the Danes, 
their next Neighbours on the Continent : And 
the Normans, who came to us over the 
Channel from France, were originally Nor- 
wegian Adventurers, who, not many Genera- 
rations before, had left their Seat on the Pen- 
inſula of Scandinavia, But how remarkable is 
it, that the Royal Family of Brunſwick ſhould 
be called voluntarily to the Throne, from 
a Country that furniſh'd our Saxon Anceſtors? © 


SECTION 1v. | 
The Saxons in Britain. 33 


Tui and Hor ſa, two famous Chiefs, 
a were the firſt that led the Saxons into 
this Iſland. They obtained a ſmall Tract of 
Land from Vortigern, the Britiſh King, for 
the Services they had done him againſt the 
Pifs: And Hengift encroaching farther, in 
a few Years obtained to be King of Kent, the 
firſt Kingdom of the Saxon Heptarchy. 

The Succeſs of thoſe original Adventurers, 
encouraged others of their Countrymen to 
come over; which they did in ſuch Swarms, 
that in the Courſe of a few Generations the 
over-run all that Part of the Iſland which had 


been 
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been poſſeſſed by the Romans, and erected at 
different Times no leſs than ſeven Kingdoms. 
This is the Meaning of the Word Heptarchy, 
which our Hiſtorians have derived from the 
Greek. 

The Names, of theſe Kingdoms were, Kent, 
above mentioned; Suſſex, or South Saxons, 
containing Suſſex and Surrey; Weſſex, or the 
Weſt Saxons, containing Berkſhire, Hampſhire, 
Wilthire, Dar ſetſhire, Somer ſetſhire, and De- 
vonſhire; Eſſex, or Eaſt Saxons, containing 
Middleſex, Eſſex, and Part of Hertfordſhire ; + 
Eaſt Angles, containing Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
Cambridgeſhire ; Northumberland, containing 
the ſix Northern Counties beyond the Hume 
ber; and. Mercia, the largeſt of all, contain- 
ing the reſt of Eng/and. But as this 1 
Kingdom was chiefly Inland, except the Part 
which is now called Lincolnſhire, and the reſt 
were all Maritime Countries, we may ſuppoſe 
the Advantages reaped by the latter from the 
Sea, were equivalent to a larger Extent of 
Territory. | | 

As all theſe Kingdoms did not begin at the 
fame Time, ſo neither were they of the ſame 
Duration; the Kings of them frequently, and 
alternately, ſubduing one another. L ſhall 
not take upon me to give an Account of theſe 
various Revolutions: But in the Year 828, 
near 400 Years after the firſt Arrival. of the 
Saxons, Egbert King of Weſſex compleat- 
ed the Reduction of the other Kings, and 

made 
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made himſelf ſole Monarch of England. It is 
proper we ſhould give a brief Account of him, 


and the other Kings, down. to, William the ; 


Norman, with whom I hall begin to treat 
the Engliſh Hiſtory more at large. 5 

But firſt I muſt obſerve, that during the 
Growth of the Saxon Power, there was not 
wanting a Succeſſion of Britiſb Princes, ſeve- 
ral of whom eminently diſtinguiſhed them» 
ſelves in oppoſing the Saxons, as their Anceſ- 
tors had done in oppoſing the Rimans. Some 
of theſe were Vortimer, Arudius, Ambrofery, 
Uter-Pendragon, Arthur, and Cadwallader. 
Arthur was particularly famous for the great. 
Battles he won, and moreover for the Inſti» 
tution of the round Table for his Knights at 
Windſor In his Time alſo lived the celebrat- 
ed Merlin, the Prophet of the old Britons : 
But ſo many Fables are related both of the 
Hero and the Sage, that we refer our Readers. 
to other Writers of more Credulity, for the 
Accounts of tem. 

Egbert the Great, was the Son of Alcmund, 
and deſcended from the Royal Family of Ve 
fex. Brethrick, who had got Poſſeſſion of 
the Crown, knowing his better Right, cauſ- 

ed him to be baniſhed. He was a Prince of 
great Endowments, both for the Cabinet and 
the Field. He ſpent his younger Days, dur- 
ing the Life of Brethrick, at the Court of 
Charlemagne, King of France, the Terror of 
the Weſtern Empire, and the moſt illuſtrious 
2 | Monarch. 
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Monarch of thoſe Times. Upon the Murder 

of Brethric he was called to the Throne in 
301, (the very Year that Charlemagne was 


crowned at Rome) and immediately applied 
himſelf to Acts of Prudence, Juſtice, and 


Clemency. His firſt Conqueſts were over the 


Britons of Wales and Cornwal : But theſe, in 
After-times, recovered their Independency. 
In 823 he (overthrew the King of Mercia, 
and the Zaft- Angles put themſelves under his 


Protection. In 825 he ſubdued Kent, Surrey, 


Suſſex, and Eſſex. In 827 he advanced againſt 
the Northumbrians, who ſubmitting without 
Oppoſition, he became the, next Year ſole 
Manarch of Saxon-Britain, on which he im 


poſed the Name of England. He had after- 


wards Wars with the Danes, enjoyed his Con- 


queſts about 8 Years, and died in 838. 
Ethekoulph, his Son, tho* himſelf a peace- 


able Prince, defeated the Danes, who had 


continued their Invaſions, ſeveral Times, by 
his Generals. He made a Tour to Rome 
with his Son Alfred, married Judith, the 


Daughter of Charles the Bald, King of France, 


in his Return, and to avoid a. Civil War, 
divided the Kingdom with his eldeſt Son Ethel- 
bald, who had rebelled in his Abſence. He 
died in 858, and left Kent, Suſſex, Surrey, 
and Eſſex to his ſecond Son Ethelbert. 
Ethelbald, who had rebelled againſt his Fa- 
ther, committed a no Jeſs odious Crime, by 
marrying his Widow after his Death. He 
| reigned 
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reigned only three Years, when dying, tbe 
whole Kingdom devolved to Ethelbert. | 
| He was a more virtuous Prince, but leſs 
- fortunate than his Brother; for in his Time 
the Danes plundered Wincheſter, and ravaged 
a Part of Kent. He reigned only five Years, 
in continual Trouble, dying Arno 866. 
His next Brother Ethelred, third Son of 
 Ethelwulph, was no ſooner ſeated on the 
Throne, than the Danes plundered the Eaft 
Part of the Kingdom, and wintered in Mer- 


cia. The next Year coming Southward, they 
ravaged all the Country till they came into 


Weſſex, where ſeveral Battles were fought 


With various Succeſs. In one of theſe Ethelred 


is thought to have been killed, tho others ſay 
he died of the Plague in 872, being the ſixth = 
Year of his Reign. ili 8 
Alfred the Great, fourth Son of Ethelwulph, 

had diſtinguiſhed himſelf againſt the Danes in 
the Life-time of his Brother : But in the firſt 
Year of his own Reign he was put to flight, 
2 nd obliged for ſome Time to abſcond in Diſ- 
guiſe. Prevalling however at laſt, tho? never 
entirely free from theſe Northern Invaſions, 
he became one of the moſt glorious Princes 
that ever filled the Engliſb Throne. He col 
lected all the Laws of his Anceſtors, abrogated 


thoſe that were uſeleſs, and added others, acc 
cording to the Neceſſity of the Times. To put 


an End to perpetual Riots and Robberies, 4 | 
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divided the Country into Shires, Hundreds, 
and T ythings ; obliging each of theſe Diviſi- 
ons to ſecure all Malefactors. He had a 
greater Share of Learning, which in that 
Age was well nigh loſt, than almoſt any pri- 
vate Man of his Time. He erected Schools, 
and procured from France the ableſt Men, to 
inſtruct the People. In fine, he was a perfect 
Pattern for all Monarchs. He reigned near 
thirty Years, and died in the Year of our 
Lord go1. 6 1 
His Son Edward, called the Elder, was a 
worthy Son of ſo good a Father. Tho' not 
equal to him in Learning, he exceeded him in 
Power, and had entire Poſſeſſion of the King- 
dom of Mercia, which only paid Homage to 
Aifred. He curbed the Help, and ſtrength- 
ned his Dominions againſt the Danes. His 
Reign, of twenty-four Years, was full of 
Employment, and tended greatly to the Ad- 
vantage of his Kingdom. He died -in 925. 
Hiſtorians take Notice, that it was in the 
Reign of this Prince, that Rolls, the Norwe- 
gian, or Norman, Anceſtor of William the 
Conqueror, got Poſſeſſion of the Country 
which is ſince known by the Name of Nor- 
Athel/tan, natural Son of Edward, ſucceed- 
ed him in the Throne; Ethelward the eldeſt 
legitimate Prince being dead, and Edmund the 
younger being under Age. He proved a 
good King, was ſucceſsful againſt the _ 
an 
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and enlarged his Dominions by new Con- 
ueſts. _ Time lived the famous G5 
= Earl of Warwick, who flew C:lbrand, the 
= Danih Giant at Wincheſter. Athelflan go- 
vverned juſtly about 15 Years, and died in 
L. 5 
2 dmund, lawful Son of King Edward, then 
aſcended the Throne, and was a brave and 
ſucceſsful Prince, particularly againſt the 
Danes and Scots. He was bafely murdered fat 
a Feaſt in 947, having reigned only fix Yeats. 
His Brother Elred, who reigned next, en- 
tirely ſubdued Northumberland, which from 
that Time continued in the Subjection it had 
at firſt been reduced to by Egbert, He died 
in 955. | 2 
«kg Son of Edmund, now took upon 
him the Government. For his graceful Per- 
ſon he was called the Fair: But Hiſtorians 
agree that in his Actions he was a lewd and 
irreligious Prince; which occaſioned maſt of 
his Subjects to rebel, and ſet up his Brother, 
Edgar, ſirnamed the Peaceful, who began 
his Reign in 959. He proved a moſt ac- 
compliſhed Prince, and lived in Peace, by 
making great Preparations for War. He de- 
fended the Coaſts by a mighty Fleet, extir- 
pated Robbers, and travelled the Country to 
adminiſter Juſtice. By obliging the Welſb to 
Pay him an annual Tribute of three hundred 
Wolves Heads, he entirely deſtroyed all thoſe 
ravenous Beaſts, which before much infeſted 
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this Iſland. Kenneth, King of Scots, did him 

Homage, and he aflumed rhe Title of Sove- 
"reign of the whole Iſland ; yet his Reign, in 

which ſo many great Things were done, laſt- 
ed only 16 Years; for he Ted in 975. 

His eldeſt Sen Edward, called the Younger, 
and the Martyr, ſucceeded him. Being of a 
mild, religious Lemper, he left the Govern- 
ment to his Step-mother Z/frida, who got 
him murdered as he was drinking on Horſe- 
back, to make room for her own Son. 

Ethelred II. Son of Elfrida by Edgar, was 
inthroned in 987. St. Dunſtan Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury is ſaid to have foretold, at his Co- 
-Fonation, the Calamities that would enſue, 
as Judgments for Edward's Murder. The 
Danes committed great Havock during his 
Reign, and exacted great Contributions, till, 
in fine, there was a great Maſſacre of them 
throughout the whole Iſland. But this did 
but more provoke their Countrymen to re- 
new their Invaſions, till at laſt they prevailed. 
Ethelred died in 1016, having 1eigned 37 
Years. : 7 ny 

Strange Things are told of Dunſtan above 
mentioned, who, tho” called a Saint, appears 
to have been a buſy, troubleſome High Prieſt. 
*Tis faid; that fitting once in Synod, the 
Room all fell in, except the Beam on which 
his Chair was placed. But the pleaſanteſt 
Story they relate is, That he took the 5 

8 N a . * 
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by the Noſe, with a Pair of hot To =, 
oy * 


preſuming to tempt. him as he was a | 
in refining Metals. Poor Satan, it ſeems, 3 
roar*'d moſt hideouſſy. 

Edmund Ironſide ſucceeded his Father : But 1 
the Danes came in ſuch Swarms, that he ſub- * 
mitted, in the firſt Year of his Reign, to a 
Diviſion of the Kingdom with Canute, bins 25 
of Denmark. Edmund was ſoon after murder- 
ed, and Canute, called the Great, ſucceeded _ 
to the whole Kingdom, which he governed, 
together with Denmark and Norway. of 

This Canute, the Son of Sweyn, : was a 
good, as well as a great Prince, and diſcover- 
ed much 5 1 and Piety. He died at 
Shaftſbury in 10 upon his Return from 
Rome, having, rei gned 18 Years. 

Harold, his — Son, called Hare- 
foot, for his Swiftnefs, ſucceeded, and reigned 
five Years. 

Hardicnute, Son of Canute by his Queen 
Emma, reigned only three Years. He was a 
Monſter of Glurtony and Cruelty. With 
his Death ended the Dominion of the Danes, 
having laſted above 24 Years. 

Edward the Confeſſor, Son of King E thel- 
red, by the ſame Queen Emma, whom Ca- 
nu te had laſt married, came next to the 
Thr ne. He built W/tminſter Abbey, where 
his Shrine is ſtill worſhipped by the Papiſts, 


-'N and * ſome popular Acts; but he was gal, 


-> 
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of Cruelty, eſpecially to his Mother and his 
Queen, which makes it hard td ſay how he 
came to be reputed a Saint, unleſs it were 
for ſubmitting to be governed by Prieſts and 
Favourites. He died in 1065. | 

Harold, Son of Godwin Earl of Kent, who 
had borne great Sway in the Reign of Ed- 
ward, thruſt himſelf into the Throne upon 
the Death of that Prince. He was valiant, 
and at firſt ſucceſsful. But Miliam the Baſ- 
tard, Duke of Normandy, claiming the Crown, 
and landing in Suffer, a bloody Battle was 
fought, in which Harold loſt his Life, in the 
firft Year of his Reign. In this Battle no leſs 
than 60,008 Engliſb are ſaid to have fallen. 
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Memorial VeRrsEs for the Hiſtory 
of England. 


» WAS Forty-nine, twixt hundreds four 
and five; F 
When Hengif, with his Saxons, did arrive. i 
The Weſtern Empire, Eng/and's Realm begun, 
By Charles and Eybert *, in eight hundred one. 
The Norman Conqueſt all Hiſtorians fix 
To th' Year of Chriſt, one thouſand fixty-ſix: , 
Two en one Henry, Stepben, Kings are rec: 
on'd; | l 
Then roſe Plantagenet in Henry ſecond. 1154. 
Firſt Richard, Jobn, third Henry, Edwards three, 
And ſecond Richard, in one Line we ſee. 
Fourth, fifth, and fixth Lascaſtrian Hemys 
„„ 7 ns | 1399 
Then Yorki/? Edwards two, and Richard ſlain. 1461 
Next Tudor comes in ſeventh Henry's Right, 
Who the red Roſe engrafted on the White. 1488 
Eighth Henry, Edward ſixth, firſt Mary, Beſs : | 
Then Scott; Stuart's Right the Peers confeſs. 1602 
James, double Charles, a ſecond Fames-expell d: 
With Mary, Vill; then Aune the Scepter held. 
Laſt, Brunfwick's Iſſue has two Georges given 3. 
1714 
Late may the Second paſs from Earth to Heaven! 


Egbert came to the Weſt· Saxon Cronrn in this 
Yeay, tho" it was ſeveral Years after before he had. 
ſubdued all the other Members of the Heptarchy ; - 
And this double Arabeing fo remarkabl:, wwe thous bt. 
proper to mentien toth Parts of it. | 
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1 WILLIAM the ConQuERox, . 


From 1066 to 1087. 


— 


= 


COTEMPORARIES. | 
a of Germany, Henry IV. — 1056. 
King of France, Philip J. —— 1060, 
King of Scotland, Malcolm III. — 1057, | 


WILLIAM: the Norman, 
uſually called the Conqueror. 


AROLYD being ſlain in Battle, Villiam 
4 marched directly to London, and was 
owned King by the Generality of the People. 
The' he claimed the Crown as his Right, 
yet having won it by the Sword, he aſſumed 


he hath therefore been generally conſidered. 
He aboliſhed the Engliſb Laws and Cuſtoms, 
and ſubſtituted, for the moſt Part, thoſe of 


in his Power, by ordering all the Law-Pro- 
ceedings to be in French; which unnatural Im- 
poſition was till of late Years ſuffered to re- 
main. Oliver Cromwell, during the ſhort 
Time of his Uſurpation, did indeed reſtore 
the Engliſpb Tongue in the Courts: But it 
was depoſed again at the Reſtoration of King 


Charles II. and never legally eftabliſhed, till 
the Reign of his preſent moſt gracious Ma- _ 


jeſty King George II. 


Thoſe Engliſh who had borne Arms againſt : 
William were adjudged to forfeit their Eftates, 


which he gave to his own Soldiers, reſerving 
to himſelf and Succeſſors the ſupreme Right. 
Hence it was, that - thoſe Eſtates were __ 


— 
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the Rights of a Conqueror, in which Light 


his own Country in their Place. He alſo de- 
graded the Engliſh Language, as far as was 


_ = 
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of the Crown. He alſo humbled the Cop 1 
as well as the Laity, ordering that no Engl 
it Monk ſhould bear any ſecular Dignity ; blam- 
*01 ing Canute the Dane, becauſe having ſubdued 
|| the Nation, he left the People their Liberties 
. entire, which enabled them, after his Death; 
| to expel their Conquerors: And that there 
might be no plotting againſt him, this Nor- 
1 man Prince commanded that all the Engliſb 
4 ſhould put out their Fire and Candle at eight 
38 o' Clock, at the Sound of a Bell called Cur- 
[ few, from the French Words Couvre feu, 
i ſignifying Cover-Fire, In ſhort, he made ſo 
entire an Exchange of all Things, that we 
uſually, in our Tables of the Kings of 
| England, begin with him, tho' there had 
reigned no Jeſs than the twen Mo- 
narchs before mentioned, ſince the Union of 
1 the Heptarchy. „ 
1 The Kent;h Men were the only People 
N who did not ſubmit to the Conqueror. For 
a Body of them Co meet him with each 
a large Bough in his Hand, the Appearance, 
which reſembled a moving Wood, wrought 
ſo much upon him, that he ſuffered them to 
retain their ancient- Cuſtoms. He was alfo 
ſo kind to the Londoners, as to reſtore and 
confirm their Liberties, by a Charter in the 
old Saxon Language, to the following Effect: 
_ «© William King greeteth William Biſhop 
and Godfrey Portreve, and all the Burgeſſes 
that in London be, French and Engliſh, 
88 4 friendly: 
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c friendly: And I do you to wit, that I will 


6 that you enjoy all the Law which you did 
c in the Days of Edward King: And I will, 
4 that each Child be his Father's Inheritor 
cc after his Father's Days: And I will not 
ce ſuffer that any Man any Wrong you offer. 
“ God keep you.” s | 
We have another Grant of this Conque- 


ror's in Being, which ſhews us, that tho' the 


Art of Conveyancing be much improved ſince 


his Time, yet there was then as much com- 


prized in a Deed of a Hand's Breadth, as 
now in ſeveral Skins of Parchment. It runs 
thus : | 
c I Villiam King, 
46 The third Year of my Reign, 
„ Give to thee Norman Hunter, 
„ To me that art both Leef and Dear, 
The Hop and the Hopton, 
& And all the Bounds up and down, 
<< Under the Earth to Hell, 
c Above the Earth to Heaven, 
„ From me and mine, 
£c 'To thee and thine, 
< As good and as fair, 
< As ever they mine were. 
© To witneſs that this is ſooth, | 
<6 bite the white Wax with my Tooth, 
<<. Before Jug, Maud and Margery, _ 
* And my youngeſt Son Henry, "MN 
For a Bow and a broad Arrow, 
When J come to hunt upon Yarrow. 
B 2 e 
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The Danes threatned ſome Trouble to this 
King, who bought off their Leaders with 


Money, Corruption having ſo early found 
its Way among the Great: But the Rebelli- 


on of his Son Robert in Normandy, aſſiſted 


by the French King, gave him the moſt 
1. rouble of any Thing in his Reign. How- 
ever, the Son having diſmounted his Father 
in Battle, and knowing him, fell on his 
Knees, and begged Pardon for his Diſobedi- 
ence. The King forgave him, which Provi- 
dence ſeems not to have done, for this Breach 
of the fifth Commandment : Robert not on- 
ly miſs d the Crown on his Father's Death, 
and ſaw it worn by his younger Brothers 
William and Henry, but was by the latter im- 
priſoned and blinded, ending his Days miſe- 
tably, after a long Captivityꝛ. 

his King ſubdued Wales, made the King 
of Scotland do him Homage, and quelled ſeve- 
ral Rebellions, occaſioned by his heavy Taxes. 
Tho? he curbed the Churchmen, he ſeemed 
to have ſome Regard for Religion, by his 


building of Churches and Monaſteries, ane I 


the Pains he took to reconcile the Archbiſhops 
of Canterbury and York, who quarrelled about 
Precedence. The firſt he allowed to call 
hicaſelf Primate of All England, and the ſe- 
cond to write only Primate of England. But 
the Inſtances of his pious Zeal were overbalan- 
ced by that Waſte of Churches and Monaſte- 
ries which he cauſed, to gratify his Paſſion for 

Hunting : 
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Hunting: For he made the great New Foreſt * 
in Hampſhire, in which his Son Richard was 
= killed by a Stag during his Life-time, and his 
Son WMilliam and Grandſon Robert afterwards 
came to violent Deaths. „ | 
This Monarch was very fat, which occa- 
fioned the French King to joke on his Lying- 
in, when he was once ſick in Normandy : But 
Milliam, on his Recovery, took Revenge with 
Fire and-Sword. It was not long, however, 
before he relapſed, and ended his Days at a 
Village near Kean. His Body was carried to 
Caen, where the Ground for his Burial was 
diſputed by the lawful Owner, from whom 
he had unjuſtly taken it in his Life-time. He 
reigned in Normandy 52 Years, and in Eng- 
land 20 Years, 10 Months, and 26 Days, 
dying in the 64th Year of his Age. 
© Tho' William was one of the wiſeſt and 
braveſt Princes of his Time, his Suſpicion, 
Cruelty, Avarice, and Partiality to his Coun- 
trymen, were Vices that muſt ever appear 
odious to the Engliþh. He had great bodily 
Strength, and when young, was handſome. 
Many Accidents happened in this Reign, 
which by the Monkiſh Hiſtorians are called 
Judgments. One was, a great Fire in London, 
which conſumed St. Paul's Church: But the 
mighty Flood, which is ſaid to have ſoften- 
ed and diſſolved many Hills, ſeems at once 
the moſt remarkable and unaceountable 
a: of 
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of all theſe Wonders. In his qth Year there 
was a great Froſt, which laſted from O#ober 
till April. There was alſo an Earthquake 
on Chriſimas-Day, ſomewhat more towards 
the End of his Reign. 
Tho? the Building | | 
don has been fabulouſly aſcribed to Julius Cæ- 
far, it is with much more Probability given 
. to the Conqueror, who is known, at leaft, 
to have built ſome af the ancient Parts of it 
that now remain. Battle- Abbey, in Suſſex, he 
erected in Memory of the Victory that gave 
him the Crown. This is the ſame King that 
cauſed all England to be ſurveyed and rated, 
and the Men numbered, in a Work called 
Deomeſday- Book, which is ſtill in Being. 


There is a plain Monument in Memory of 


the Conqueror, to be ſeen at Caen in Nor- 


mandy. It was erected about à hundred 
Years ago, in the Room of the very magni- 


ficent one, which had ſtood till 1 562. „ 
| The Coins of the two firſt Williams were 
very ſcarce, till a great Number of them were 
accidentally found at York in 1704. It may 
be proper here to obſerve, once ſor all, that 
the ancient Britons never coined any Money; 


and in Cz/ar's Time uſed only Iron Rings, 


and ſhapeleſs Pieces of Braſs in exchange for 
their Commodities : That the Silver Coins 


of the Saxons, called Penies, were all of a 


Size, and very ill minted : That theſe Saxons 
| | po had 
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1 had alſo Half-penies, Farthings, and half Far- 
things: That the firſt eight Kings, after the 
Conqueſt, contin ued to coin Money like 


their Saxon Anceſtors, only a little lighter; 
for whereas ſome of the Saxon Penies weigh 
above a Peny-weight, thoſe of the Norman 
Kings ſeldom reach twenty-two Grains: 
That Edward I. again ordered, that the 
current Money ſhould weigh a full Peny- 
weight, according to the original Deſign: : 
And finally, that the Difference betwixt the 
Peny of that Time, and-of the preſent, is 
the ſame that now ſubſiſts betwixt the Peny- 
weight, and the Peny Coin; which is about 
three of the latter to one of the former. This 


is neceſſary to be known, in order to ac- 


count, in ſome Meaſure, for the prodigious 
Cheapneſs of Proviſions mentioned in our an- 
cient Hiſtorians: For if a Peny in thoſe 


ancient Times was really as much in Value 
as a 3 Pence now, it follows, that if 15 Times 


as much Proviſions was then bought for a Peny 
as now, Proviſions were only five Times as 
cheap. becauſe five of thoſe. Peny Coins 


= were equal to fifteen Pence at preſent. The 


ſame Proportion, if we know the-Weight of 
the Silver Peny in any Reign whatſoever, and 
compare it with that of King George II. and at 
the ſame Time know the Price of any one 
Commadity at both Periods, ſhews thereby 
the real Difference of the Dearneſs or Cheap- 
neſs of that Commodity. > # 
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1. WILLIA4M II. RUFUs, Mi 


From 1087 to 1100. 


— 


perate, and Vain 


At laſt by Jyrrel in New Foreſt ſlain, 
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He built that Hall which Veſtminſter we name; 


Was valiant, raſh, intem 


COTEMPORARIES, 
Emperor of Germany, Henry IV. 1056. 
King of France, Philip 1... 1060* 


Kings of Scotland, Malcolm III. 1057. 
Donald VII. — 1094. | 
Edgar — — 1094. 72 
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LLIAM, ſirnamed Rufus, ſucceed- 


IJ ! 
ed his Father in 1088. As he was third 
Son to the Conqueror, and had an elder Bro- 


ther living, the Beginning of bis Reign na- 
turally proved troubleſome: For Robert op- 
poſing his Intruſion into the Throne, a great 


Part of the Nobility ſupported the Claim 
which they thought moſt equitable, But 


William reduced ſome by Force, and others 
he bribed to Obedience with Money, till at 
length he fixed himſelf in the Poſſeſſion he 


During the Contentions for the Crown, 


3 Malcolm King of Scotland, then an Homager 
to England, laid hold of the Opportunity to 


free himſelf, and revenge the Injury which 


he thought had been put upon him by the 
W Conqueror. He entered Northumberland with 
WT a mighty Army, made great and cruel] De- 
vaſtations, and returned home with a rich 
Booty: But Miiliam, having his Hands at lei- 


fure, in Turn invaded Scotland, overthrew 


Ws Malcolm, and obliged him to deliver Hoſtages 
for Security of his future Submiſſion. 55 


When Robert Duke of Normandy deſiſted 
from his juſt Claim to the Crown of England, 
his Brother the * to pay him an 
| 5 anni. . 
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of his Age, William Rufus was ſlain with 
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annual Sum out of the Royal Revenue, which ref 
then aroſe chiefly from Landsat the ſole Diſpo- age 
{al of the reigning Prince: But Milliam now Spe 
thinking himſelf ſecure, altered his Conduct, wh 
and ſuſpended the Payment. Upon this the ; 


Duke, engaging the King of France ta his TX 
Aſſiſtance, declared War again. It ſoon ap- 2 
peared, however; that the French Monarch WI de 
rather ſought his own Advantage, than the. & 


| Redreſs of his injured Neighbour : For he gi 


ſuffered himſelf to be bribed by King William, 
who, when this potent Ally was withdrawn, 
ſoon overthrew his Brother. 5 
Malcolm King of Scots again made an Ir- 
ruption on the Borders, and amaſs d 
great Plunder: But returning home be fell 
into an Ambufh, and loſt his Life and Booty 
together, in 1195. This was the Malcolm 
who ſucceeded the Tyrant Mackbeth, con- 
cerning whom we have that fine Tragedy of 
Shafeſpear. 5 | 
The Welſb, in the Inroads they made dur - 
ing this Reign, met with no better Fate than 
the Scots; tor they were defeated, and the 
King erected ſeveral Forts within their Coun- 
try, to curb them for the future. 
At length, in 1100, after a Reign of 12 
Years and 10 Months, and in the 43d Year 


an Arrow, ſhot by Sir Walter: Tyrrel at a 
Stag, as he was hunting in the New Foreſt 
made by his Father. The People of that F * N 
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reſt to this Day pretend to ſhew the Tree 
againſt which the Arrow glanced, and the 
Spot where the King's Body was taken up, 
when it was carried in a Cart to Vincheſter. 
As this King was the firſt in England who 


took upon him to puniſh the Offences of 


Priefts, without regard to the Pope, no won- 
der that the Popiſh Clergy, who at that Time 
were almoſt the 5 Men that wrote Hiſtory, 
give him a bad Character: Let they allow, 
that amidſt his Vices he was extraordinary 
brave, uſually a ſtrict Obſerver of his Word; 
and tho' not religious, not altogether nrofane. s 
- he r W he was alſo magnificent, 

his Saying, after he had built 
We/imi Meer ran, which we at this Day ac- 
count very ſpacious. It was more fit, he de- 
clared, for a Chamber, than for the Hall of a 
King of England; and accordingly he had al- 
Jotted a Piece of Ground for one much lar- 
ger, but was prevented by Death from exe- 
cuting the Project. 

As a Proof of his Bravery we are told, that 
being once ſurprized by three Horſemen, and 
diſmounted, he made uſe of his Saddle, as a 
Shield, and with his Sword defended himſelf 
til his Followers came up to his Reſcue : 
And being aſked, Why he was careful of ſo 
cumberſome a Thing” as a Saddle? He ſaid, 
He would rather ng died than have left it 
them for a Trophy. 

| FP here 
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There are ſome other ſingular Stories re- 
corded of this Prince: In particular that his 
Chamberlain bringing him one Morning a 
Pair of new Hoſe, the King aſked, hat 
they coſt? And being told, Three Shillings; 
he threw them-from him, and aſked, If that 
were . a Price fit for the Hoſe of a King ; 
* Begone, ſaid he, and get mea Pair worth a 
Mark: The Chamberlain went out, and 
brought him a Pair worſe than the former ; 

but telling the King they coſt a Mark, he 
was extremely well ſatisfied. | 

In the fourth Year of this King's Reign, 
boo Houſes in London, with the Roof of 
Bow-Charch in Cheapfide, were blown down | 
by a Tempeſt. About his tenth Year the 

'Earldom of Godwin, in the Eaſt of Kent, was 

' overflowed by the Sea, and form'd theſe 
Banks which are now called Godw:ingands.. In 
his eleventh Year, at a Village called Tim- 
chamſtead, in the County of Berks, upon the 
Borders of Vindſor Foreſt, a Well flowed 
with Blood inftead of Water. The ſame 
Year, for fifteen Weeks together, great 
Flaſhes of Fire were ſeen in ſeveral Places. 
We are alſo told of many Preſages or Omens,. 
particularly the Dreams of a Monk, which 
ſoretold this King's Death, but were given no 
Credit to by the King himſelf. 

The Monument of William II. in grey 
Marble, is in the Church of St. Swithin at 
Lincbeſter. | | | 
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HII. HENRY I. Beauclerc, 


From 1100 to 1135. 


j 


Henry V. — 1106. 
| ve L.tbarius II. 1128. 
Kings of France, Philip I. — 1060 
Lewis VI. xꝝ;X 1108. 
Kings of Scotland, Edgar — 1094. 
Alexander I. 1195. 
David I, — 1124. 
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HENRY 1. 


ſubmitted to this ſecond Breach upon th 


direct Line. 
Ai 


Henry was no ſooner ſeated on the Thron 
but- he ſhewed himſelf worthy to fill it/ 


He reigned with great Clemency and Juſtice 3 


preferring learned and pious Men in the 
Church, and removing the ſcandalous and 


ignorant; mitigating the Rigour ef the Laws. 
introduced by his Father; remitting or abat- - 


ing ſeveral heavy Taxes, and allowing 
the Nobility the Liberty of Hunting, Hav- 
ing thus ſecured his own People, he conclud- 
ed a Peace with Scotland; and, to remove all 
Danger from that Side, married Maud, the 
Daughter of the late- King Malcolm the 

Third. 8 : | ; ; 
| But 


ENR F the Firſt, another younger, 
Brother of Robert Duke of Nermandyng 
ſucceeded Pilliam in the Throne. Robertth 
was at that Time in the Holy Land, purſuing a 
the War againſt the Saracens. And thee 
People of England, fomewhat weaned under, 
the former Reign from their Notions of his 
Divine Right by Birth, and having greatz; 
Affection for Henry, who by his Learning had: 
obtained the Sirname of Beau-tlerc, pon the 
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But Duke Robert, returning from the 
Holy Land, revived his Claim, and landed 
at Portſmouth with an Army in 1102. Both 


Armies were ready to engage, when, to ſave 


Effuſion of Blood, a Treaty was propoſed, 


and it was agreed, That Henry ſhould enj 


the Crown during Life, paying to Robert 
3000 Marks' a Year, 2. That if Robert 
ſurvived, he ſhould ſucceed him. 3. That 
all who had ſided with Robert, ſhould be par- 
doned. Glad ſhould I have been, for the 
Sake of Henry's Character, in other Reſpects 
ſo amiable, to have ſaid that this ended all 


- Diſputes betwixt the two Brothers: But Hiſ- 


tory informs us, that three Years after the 
King invaded his Brother's Dutchy, took the 
unhappy Robert Priſoner, confined him in 
Cardiff Caſtle, and cruelly cauſed. his 


. Eyes to be put out, to prevent any farther - 


Competition. Robert lived twenty-ſix Years 
a Priſoner, moſt of the Time blind, and died 
a remarkable Inſtance that high Birth is no 
Security for worldly Happineſs. ny 
Henry, by the Conqueſt of Normandy be- 
ing in Poſſeſſion of all his Father's Domi- 
nions, took upon him to ſupport Theobald 
Earl of Champagne againſt Lewis the ſixth, 
King of France. Lewis, in revenge,. joined 
with Baldwin Earl of Flanders to invade Nor» 
mandy, The Conſequence of all this was, 
that, after much Bloodſhed on both Sides, 
8 0 
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a Peace was concluded, and Henry's Son Wil. 
liam did Homage to the King of France for 
the Dutchy of Normandy. 5 

- King Henry had alſo ſome Domeſtick 
Wars; particularly with the Welſp, headed by 
the Earl of Shrewſbury, and with the Earl of 
Mortaign and Cornwal, who claimed the Earl- 
dom of Kent likewife. Butthoſe Noblemen were 
both defeated, and inſtead of acquiring new 


Advantages, loft the Honours and Eſtates they 


before poſſeſſed to their Sovereign. 

A great Misfortune caſt a Damp upon all 
the Succeſſes of this Monarch: For his only 
Son William, in coming over from France, 
was unfortunately caſt away and drowned. 
This Affliction fat ſo heavy on Henry, that Hi- 
ſtorians ſay, he was never after ſeen to laugh. 
However he took / another Wife, Daughter 
of the Duke of Louvain, in hopes of freſh 
Iſſue: But being in this diſappointed, he left 
no legitimate Child but his Daughter Maud, 


. - who at five Years old had been married to 


the Emperor Henry V. and was now given to 
Geoffrey Plantagenet, Earl of Anjou. On her 
and her Iſſue the States in general Aſſembly 
ſettled the Crown. But Henry had a great 
Number of Natural Children, ſome fay no 
lefs than ſeven Sons and as many Daugh- 
ters. , 
Finally, in the Year 1135, the King went 
over into Normandy, and died in the 36th 
| ear 
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2 Year of his Reign, and 68th of his Age. 
or He had a graceful Perſon, a fine Underſtand- 
ing, and a Taſte for Literature much beyond 
k what was common in that Age, eſpecially 
y in Princes. "Thoſe who are born to Govern- 
f ment are indeed uſually unhappy in their 
— Education, being above ſubmitting to thoſe 
e Means of Inſtruction, which are a Bleſſing 
7 to other Youths, tho' too often by them con- 
5 fidered as Hardſhips. - e 5 8 
Sir Richard Baker obſerves, that in this 
N King's Reign all the four Elements were 


guilty of doing much Miſchief, but parti- 
cularly the Water, which drowned his el- 
deſt Son, with many Lords and Ladies. 
We may in every Reign accuſe the Elements 
of Guilt, if we call by that Name the com- 
mon Events in the Courſe of Nature. A 
great Part of Flanders was alſo overflowed in 
this Reign, which brought many Flemings 
into England. In his ſecond Vear 1 
and Glouceſter were burnt. In his fifth Year 
appeared four Circles and a blazing Star, 
near the Sun. In his thirteenth Year was 
a great Mortality; and in his fourteenth 
Worceſter was burnt. The Thames, Medway 
and Trent in this Reign were almoſt dried up, 
ſo that the ſmalleſt Veſſels could hardly paſs 
along their Channels. Another EY er 
or Comet, appeared in his ſixteenth Lear; 
and Ghaſter was almoſt deſtroyed by Fire. Ns 
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Moon ſeemed as if turned into Blood. 


Siege of that Town in the Civil Wars. Hen- 


ried in the ſame Abbey. 


- 
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his 33d Year London was burnt from Msi. 
cheap to Aldgate ; and in his 34th-Worce/ter 
again ſuffered much by Fire. We are alſo 
rold, that in this Reign, at one Time, the 


The preſent Meaſure of an Engliſb Yard, 
was made by this King's Order. The Knights 
Templars began in his 19th Year ; and in his 
25th a Law was made, that Coiners ſhould 
have their Privy Members and right Hands cut 
off. Towards the End of his Reign, it was 
the Faſhion for Men to wear their Hair long 
like Women. 8 „ 
Among the Works of Piety aſcribed to this 
King, the principal was the famous Abbey of 
Reading, a great Part of which ſtood till the 


we of Adbions Right, 


nds. is 


7y's Body was brought over, and depoſited 
there, but in what Patt is unknown, as there 
are no Remains of any Monument. His 


Daughter Maud, the Empreſs, was alſo bu- 
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IV. STEP HEN of Blois, 
From 1135 to 1154. 
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TA E Norman Line being extinct, Stephen 


STEPHEN. 


Earl of Bologne, Son to Stephen Ear} of 
Blois, by Adela Daughter of William the 
Conqueror, found Means, by his great Power, 


to get Poſſeſſion of the Throne, to the Ex- 


cluſion of Maud, the Daughter of the late 
King, whoſe Right had been declared and re- 
cognized in Parliament. f 
Stephen began his Reign with great Lenity, 
as Princes uſually do who have a bad or diſ- 
puted Title. He reſtored to the , all 
the Liberties they claimed, and eaſed the Laity 
of ſeveral heavy Burdens : Alſo to pleaſe th 
Nobility, he ſuffered as many of them a 
would to raiſe and fortify Caſtles upon thei 
Eftates, thereby laying a Foundation for 
Number of petty ä — He likewiſe 
conferred many new Titles, and profuſely 


diſtributed the Treaſure left by his Prede- 


ceſſor. 
The preateſt Part of the Reign of this 


King was ſpent in Conteſts betwixt him and 


his Competitor, whoſe Cauſe was firſt eſpouſ- 
ed by David King of Scotland. Stephen bought 
off this Storm by giving the County of Cam- 


berland to the Scets King, and the Title of 


Earl of Huntingd to his Son. 
| | | Stephen 
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Stephen being ſoon after extremely ill, and 
eported to be dead, he had the Mortification 
o ſee how little he reigned in the Hearts of 
he People: For a mighty Inſurrection, head- 
ed by many of the Nobility, obliged him up- 
pn his Recovery to have Recourſe to Arms, 
n which however he ſoon prevailed, and made 
all Things quiets wa | 
But ſcarce was this Tranquillity begun be- 
Wore he was called into Normandy, which 
Geoffrey Plantagenet had invaded in right of 
his Wife the Empreſs Maud. In this War 
ſeveral ſmall Actions happened: But it was at 
laſt ended by a Compromiſe, the Terms of 
which were, that Stephen ſhould reign during 
Life, paying a Penſion to :Geoffrey, to whoſe. 
Conſort or Heirs the Crown ſhould revert af- 
ter the King's Death. 4 SJ 
Tho' Geoffrey was thus ſatisfied, Stephen 
was not made eaſy : For having, . by ſome 
Means, diſobliged the Heads of the Clergy, 
they, and ſeveral of the Nobility, conſpired 
to revive the Empreſs's Title. Maud was 
brought over, and ſoon after beſieged in 
Arundel Caſtle, which could not be taken. 
The King then went and laid Siege to Lin- 
colin, which had been ſecured b bert, Son 
to the Earl of Gloucęſter. This Earl and 
the Earl of Cheſter coming to relieve the 
Town, a Battle was fought, the King taken, 
preſented to the Empreſs, and ſent Priſoner 


to 


f 
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exchanged for King Stephen, who beſieged the 


| cerned in the War, which ſhe left entirely to 
become Duke of Anjou and Aguitain, and 


But tho' many came in to join him, he was 
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to Briſtol. Maud, the Wife of King Stephen, 
then taking Arms, and being ſupported by 
the King of Scots, drove the Empreſs from 


Wincheſter, and took the Earl of Glouceſter, 
her moſt powerful Friend. The Earl was 


Empreſs in Oxford. She made her Eſcape by 
Means of a deep Snow, cloathing herſelf all 
in white; but was ſo terrified at her Danger, 
that ſhe would not for the future be con- 


her Son Henry. | . 
This Prince being, by his Father's Death, 


Earl of Paictou in Right of his Wife, came 
over with a ſmall Army to aſſert his Right: 


forced to fly before the King. However, 
Euſtace the Son of Stephen dying ſoon after, 
the King having no Heir left, came again to 
a Treaty with Maud and Henry, by which 
the Crown after his Death was ſolemnly en- 
tailed on Henry, who was accordingly pro- to 
claimed Heir apparent. H 
Peace being thus reſtored, Henry returned 
into Normandy : But Stephen did not long en- 2 
joy the Crown he had purchaſed with ſo much t 
Bloodſhed and continual Uneaſineſs : For that MW C 
ſame Year, 1154, having met the Earl of Ml fi 
Flanders at Dover, he there fell ſick of his old Ml F 
Diſtemper, the Piles and Cholick, which 
| 3 carried 
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carried him off in a few Days, when he had 
reigned eighteen Years and ten Months. His 
Body was buried in the Abbey he had found- 
ed at Feverſham in Kent. | | 

As it does not appear that Stephen laid any 
Impoſitions on his my he is thought to 
bave maintained his Wars with Forfeitures. 
That he was ambitious, appears from his 


ſeizing the Crown, which was the Right of 


another, to whom the People had no Ob- 


jection: But that he was merciful likewiſe is 
evident, ſince during his whole Reign, tho” 
he had many Enemies, it is not known that 
he put any one of them to Death. His Piety, 


according to the ſuperſtitious ſudgment of 
thoſe Times, is inferred from the Number of 


Abbies built in his Reign, which were more 


than in a hundred Vears before. Thoſe In- 


ſtitutions, to enable a few idle Men to live on 


the Riches and Labour of others, were at 
that Time much in vogue; and for a Prince 
to favour them, was the moſt certain Means 
to obtain a good Character in the Monkiſh 
Hiſtories. ty 
In the firſt Year of King Stephen there was 
a great Fire about London-Stone; and in his 


third Year all Rochefter was burnt, with 39 


Churches, which it then contained. In his 


fifth Year the Thames was ſo frozen, that 


Horſes and Carts paſſed over the Ice. 
| | v. 
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Plantagenet. 


V. HENRY II. 


From 1154 to 1189. 
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HENRY II. 


j HE NRY Plantagenet, Son of the Em- 
| 0 


reſs Maud by Geoffrey Earl of Anjou, 
and for that Reaſon frequently called Fitz- 
empreſs, did, by his right Deſcent from 
Henry I. reſtore the true Norman Line. He 
was crowned in 1154, and began his Reign 
with many Acts of Prudence, chuſing a Coun- 
cil of the ableſt Men of the Kingdom, and 
expelling all Foreigners, whom he knew to 
be. difagreeable to the Engliſb, and who flock- _ 
ed over in Hopes to enrich themſelves under 
a Prince educated in a foreign Country. He 
razed all the Caſtles built by the Connivance 
of King Stephen; and which the great Men 
made uſe of to ſecure themſelves in their Op- 
poſitions to the Crown. He alſo put the ne- 
glected Laws in Force, baniſhed ſeveral great 
Delinquents, and reſumed the exorbitant 
Grants of his Predeceſſors. | | 
The Welſßb, at the Beginning of his Reign, 
being troubleſome on the Borders, were ſoon 
repulſed by him and quelled. His Perſon ' 
ſtruck them with Reverence, as it anſwered a 
traditional Prophecy they had among them. 
He next made War on Malcolm the Chaſte, 
King of Scotland, and recovered Northumber- 
ana, Newcaſtle; and Carliſle, which had been 
3 A yielded 
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yielded by Stephen to keep Peace with that 


his Father. 


King enry, in right of Queen. Eleanor his 
Wife, had a Claim upon the County of To- 
louſe, which was then poſſeſſed by the Count 


of St. Giles, to whoſe Father it had been 


; mortgaged. Henry offered to diſcharge the 
Mortgage, which the Count would not ac - 
- cept: This brought on a War, the King 
-threatning to take by. Force, -w e could 
not get reſtored on: lawful and Equitable Con- 
ditions. But the King of France ſupported} 
the Count, whoſe Daughter he had married, 
which made the Taſk of ſubduing him more 
difficult than. Heury had apprebended. After 
the War had been ſome Time carried on, thei 
Parties came to a 'Compromiſe : The Countifi 
ſubmitted to do Homage for Toulouſe, and to 
N Henry a yearly Acknowledgment of 100 
larks of Silver, or ten Horſes worth ten 
Marks a- piece. 1 
Having ſecured Affairs abroad, King Henn 
bent his Thoughts upon bringing the Clergy, 
whoſe Uſurpations were intolerable, into 
Subjection to the ſecular Magiſtrates. In thi 
he was oppoſed by Thomas Becket, a haught j, 
inſolent Prelate, at that Time Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury by the King's Favour. The Dis. 
pute ran ſo high, that the Archbiſhop fled the 
IN a 0 Kingdom 
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Geoffrey the County of Anjou, which he had 
before ſurreridered to him at the: Requeſt of 
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gdom : But a Reconciliation being made 


of France, he was permitted to return in 
Peace. That Peace, however, was ſoon di- 
ſturbed by freſh Oppoſitions of the turbulent 
Prelate, which ran ſo high, that four Knights, 
by Name Sir Hugh Aforville, Sir William 
racy, Sir Richard Boritain, and Sir Reynold 
Fitz-war, thinking it would be agreeable to 
the King, fell upon and murdered him in his 
Cathedral Church. This was enough to pro- 
cure him a Canonization - in the Remo 
Church; which it did with ſuch Effect, that 
the Shrine of St. Thomas of Ganterbury, till 
the Time of the Reformation, was ſuperſti- 
tiouſly reſorted to by all Ranks of People, 
and 1dolatrouſly worſhipped almoſt equally 
with Jeſus Chriſt himſelf. 
The four Murderers fled for the Fact; and 
all of them died miſerably in Exile : And tho? 
the King, by his not protecting them, ſeem- 
ed to be innocent of the Murder; yet ſuch 
was the Power of the Ramiſh Church at that 
Time, that this great Monarch was obliged, 
in order to procure Abſolution from the Pope, 
to do Penance in Perſon at the Tomb of the 
new Saint, to which he went on Pilgrimage 
bare · foot, and meanly ſubmitted to be ſcourg- 
ed before it. 255 
King Henry, out of Affection to his Chil- 
dren, committed a great Overſight towards 
the Decline of his Life: For he aſſociated his 
eldeſt Son Prince Henry in the Throne with 
C 2 himſelf, 
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Himſelf, cauſing him to be crowned and in- 
veſted with full Regal Power. The Conſe- 
quences were anſwerable to the King's Indiſ- 
cretion. For the undutiful Prince conſpired i 
with Lewis King of France, and his own Bro- 
thers, to deprive his Father of all Power. 
The Plot was diſcovered by the Repentance 
of Prince Richard, who yoluntarily returned 
to his Duty. As to young Henry, the old 
King fondly forgave him, and he ſoon after 
died, leaving his Brother Richard Heir to the 
Crown. | | 


Notwithſtanding his many Domefſtick | 


Troubles, King Henry had another Oppor- 1 
tunity of enlarging his Dominions. Roderick, 29 
King of Connaught in Ireland, having expell- th 
ed Demot Murgh, King of Lein/ter, the lat- tif 
ter called in the Aſſiſtance of the King of or 


England, who firſt ſent out ſome Forces un- 
der Richard Strongbow, and afterwards fol- 
lowed in Perſon with a Royal Army. As the 
1riſh were divided among themſelves, moſt of 
the petty Kings ſubmitted to Henty, who 
- - was acknowledged Lord of Ireland without 
Effuſion of Blood. But tho' the firſt Acquiſiti- 
on of Ireland was eaſy, the many Rebellions 
there ſince have coſt this Nation dear. How- 
ever, Henry, by this new Addition to his Do- 
minions, became the moſt potent Prince of 
his Time; and greater than moſt of the Eng- 
_ th Princes that reigned either before or after i 
him. His Dominions on the Continent, be- 
lides the Kingdom of England, were as large 
as 


f 


Js thoſe which were held hy the King of 
F7rance at that Time: For France was then 
but a fmall Country, and hath ſince extended 
its Name with its Conqueſts of the ſurround- 


red . 

ro- Ning Princes and Stat.. 5 
er. Towards the End of this King Henry's Life, 
nce his Son Richard fell gain from his Duty, 
ned and going over to the King of France, did | 
old Homage to him for the Dutchy of Aguitain. 


Being thus abandoned by his Son, and by 
many more of his Subjects, he ſeemed to be 
extremely dejected, and ſubmitted to any 
Conditions that were impoſed on him. To 

compleat his Misfortunes, he was at laſt 
ſhown a Liſt of thoſe who had conſpired 


- & againſt him at home, at the Head of which 
a= vas his young Son Fohn, whom he had gra- 


tify'd with the Sovereignty of Ireland. Up- 
on ſeeing this, he is ſaid to have fallen into 
ſuch a Paſſion, that he curſed his Sons, and 
died within a few Hours after, when he had 


w reigned 34 Years, 8 Months, and 12 Days, be- 
os ing in the 57th Year of his Age. He was buried 
- in the Nunnery he had founded at Fonteverard. 


This Prince had fix Sons by his Queen 
Eleanor, of whom William, Henry and Phi- 
lip died before him, and Richard, Geoffrey, 
and John ſurvived him; and three Daughters, 
Aaud, Eleanor, and Jean, married to the 
Duke of Saxony, and the Kings of Caſtile 
and Sicily. He had alſo two natural Sons by 
the famous fair AO Daughter to Wal- 
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ter Lord Clifford, viz. William Long ſiuord, . 
Earl of Saliſbury, and Geoffrey Archbiſhop of 
York, The Story of Roſamond's Bower at 
Wiedſtech, and her Poiſoning by Queen Elcas i 
ror, is wel! known, _ 
It was in the Reign of King Henry II. that 
Lions were firſt kept in the Tower of London, 
which Cuftom hath ever ſince continued: But 
certainly it is Superſtition to imagine, with the 
Vulgar, that the Death of one of thoſe Beaſts 
is ominous to the reigning Monarch. 
In the gth Year of this King London Bridge 
was re-built with Timber. His 12th Year 
was remarkable for an Earthquake, fo ſtrong- 
1 felt in Norfolk, Suffolk, and the Ifle of 
ly, that it threw People down, and made 

the Bells ring in the Stzeples. Baker mentions 
4 marvellous Dragon ſeen at Ofyths, in his 
17th Year, which fired Houſes as it moved 
along; a Shower of Blood in the Iſle of Wight 
in his 23d Veat; and a wonderful Fiſh, in | 
the Shape of a Man, taken in his twenty- 
fxth Year; with many other Wonders, 
too tedious to repeat. In 1188, being his 
34th Year, ſome Bones of large Magnitude 
were dug up, and taken for thoſe of the Bri- 
ti Hero Arthur and his Wife Guynevour. 
Towards the End of his Reign both the City 
of London and Paris in France were payed, 
and Thatching of Houſes in them was diſcon- 
tinued. The Reaſon was ſaid to be, becauſe 
Lubeck had been burnt by Fire, which it caught 
in the Thatch, . VI. 
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RICHARD I. 


R ICHARD, ſirnamed Cæœur de Lion, or 
Lion's Heart, ſucceeded King Henry the 
Second in the Throne, being at that Time 
in France. He immediately. ſecured the 
King's Treaſure in that Kingdom, which 
ſome ſay amounted to 900,000 J. and then 
haſting ovef to England, was crowned at 
Meſiminſter the 3d of September 1189. On 
the Day of his Coronation, the Fews in Lon- 
don reſorting to make their Preſents to the 
new King, the Multitude fell upon them, and. Wm 
robbtd and murdered great Numbers. The 
Mobs in other Places following the Example 
of that in London, the ſame was afterwards 
done at Norwich, St. Edmundſbury, Lincoln, 
Stamford, and King's- Lynn. 

Richard had before agreed with Philip Au- 
guſtus, then King of France, to go in Perſon 
to the Holy Nar. No ſooner was he on the 
Throne therefore, but he began to raiſe im- 
menſe Sums of Money for the Expedition, 
beſides the mighty Treafure that was left 
him by his Father ; and having provided a 
numerous Fleet, he put on board it 30,000 
Foot, and 5000 Horſe, going himſelt thro' 
France to meet it at Marſcilles, In his Way 

to the Holy Land, he was driven by E * 
inds 
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Winds on the Iſland of Cyprus, where mect- 
Wing with Inhoſpitality from the People, and 
reachery from 1/aac their King, he landed 
is Army, conquered the whole Country, 
vas made King of it, and afterwards exchang- 
Ned it for the Title. of King of Feruſalem with 
Guy of Luſignan. The Engliſb Monarchs, for 
Ja long Time after this, called themſelves 
Kings of e ee a Title which is now 
borne by the King of Sardinia. * 8 
From Cyprus King Richard failed to Pale- 


at ine, where he joined the French King, and 
On other Chriſtian Forces then beſieging Acon, 
%. BW which at length they took. Richard after- 
the ¶ wards defcated the great Saracen Army, com- 
nd manded by Saladine. There had before ariſen 
he ſome Miſunderſtanding betwixt the Kings of 
ple England and France, which being now re- 
ds newed, Philip, to avoid coming to Extremi- 
in, i ty in that diſtant Country, returned home, 


and immediately invaded Normandy, The 


us News of this being brought to King Richard, 
on he quitted the War in Pale/tine; and, in or- 
he der to get home with greater Diſpatch, took 
n- his Journey in Diſguiſe over Land: But in 
n, paſhng thro* Vienna he was diſcovered, and 


Wh fcized by Leopold Arch-duke of Auſtria, whom 
he had affronted in the Holy Land, and who 
now kept him more than a Year in cloſe Con- 


- ſinement, demanding a vaſt Ranſom, . 
71 | 5 C 5 The 
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The Money was with Difficulty raiſed in 
England, where Prince Jebn, who had uſurp- 
ed the Sovereign Authority upon this Acci- 
dent, would have been glad if 3 had 
never returned. But the whole Sum being 
at laſt paid, Richard came home, and found 

his Kingdom much impoveriſhed by the Sup- 
plies he had drawn from it; and in great Con- 
fuſion, thro* the bad Adminiſtration of Vil. 
liam SORE Biſhop of EH, to whom he 
had left the Government. His Brother he 
forgave, having been once — for a like 
Act of Rebellion againſt his Father: But he 
ſtaid only a ſhort Time in England, and then 
ſailed into Normandy to ſecure that Country 
againſt the Arms of France; which. had ſuch 
an Effect, that King Philip was glad to con- 
clude a Truce with his injured and warlike 
Enemy. | 
' Tho” this King's Reign was in ſome Re- 
ſpe& glorious to himſelf, it was extremely 
grievous to his People, who were quite ex- 
hauſted by the prodigious Levies made on 
them: And it added to their Diſcontent, that 
they had ſo little of their Monarch's Preſence, 
who was not in England the Space of one 
fingle Year during his whole Reign. 

At laſt, //odomar Viſcount of e 
having found a vaſt hidden Treaſure, + 
Part of it to the King: But Richard, not 
fatished, demanded the Whole; and being 

refuſed, beſieged Modomar in his 2 
| ere, 
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Here, as he was reconnoitring. the Place, one. 
Bertram de Guidon ſhot him in the Arm with 
a bearded Arrow; which being cut out by 
an unſkilful Surgeon, the King died of it, in 
his 42d Year; when he had reigned 9 Years 
and 9 Months. 

He was buried at the Feet of his Father at 
Fonteveard, where a ſtately Monument to 
their Memory was erected in the laſt Century 

the Abbeſs of Bourbon, Daughter of Henry 
the Great. ©; bas 3-3 1 

Richard was of a proportionable Stature, 
a. pleaſant Countenance, and a very engaging . 
Behaviour. Hiſtorians ſay, that he was more 
commendable far his Virtues, than blameable 
for his Vices: But how. this appears from 
his Actions we don't perceive. . 

ft was in this Reign that Robin Head and 
Little John, the famous Archers and Free- 
booters, performed thoſe Exploits, which are 
commemorated in oun old Ballads. There 
was alſo a great Famine, which held three or 
four Years together; and was followed by 
ſuch a dreadful Mortality, that, our Chro- 
nieles ſay, the Living ſcarce ſufficed to bury 
the Dead. The Town of Marling in Kent, . 
with the Nunnery belonging to it, were con- 
ſumed by Fire. Theſe were ſome. of the 
pruncipal Caſualties in this ſhort Reign. 
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O HN. the Brother of Richard, imme⸗ | 
diately upon his Death, intruded himſelf . 


Into the Throne, which of Right belong'd to 


Arthur his elder Brother-Geoffrey's Son, Who 
was then a Minor, and incapable of doing 
himſelf Juſtice. Nor was John ſatisfied with 
the Crown of England, but ſeized alſo the 
Dutchy of Normandy, leaving the injured 
Prince only in Poſſeſſion of the County of 
Anjou. - Conſtantia, the "Mother 'of Arthur 
finding herſelf too weak to contend with the 
Intruder, implored- the Aſſiſtance of Philip 
King of France, who took that young Prince 
into his Protection. Both Sides raiſed con- 
ſiderable Forces, but no Action happened of 
Importance. For John offering advantage 
ous Conditions to Philip, the two Kings? 
compoſed the Difference to their mutual Be 
nefit, without any Regard to the injured 
young Arthur. wo TS. nd 
Being delivered from theſe Dangers, Ki 
John for ſome Time gave a Looſe to hi 
Pleaſures : Then paſſing over into Nor mandys 
he put away his Wife, who was Daughter ta{ 
the Earl of Gloucefter, under Pretence 
Conſanguinity, and married Jſabel, Daugh 
ter and Heireſs to the Count of Angouleſemey' 
cauſing her to be afterwards crowned at Ca 
898 hy  #erbury®- 
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and defired Philip King of France. to join 
with them. But: Jobn haſtens over, attacks 


Ai Ser Zier did not long furvive bim 
Tue King Join was in A now 


For 


the French Party and gone over to Fobn, 
ho that Means was enabled to recover 
ſome Towns, and make Head againſt the In- 
vader. In fine, a deciſive Action was juſt 
1 when the two — 
coming to a Parley, agreed upon a Suſpenſion 
„ . Upon 


terbury. That Lady had before been promiſed 
to Hugh le Brun, Earl of March, who there- 
upon eſpouſed the Quartel of young Arthur, 


Arthur and Hugh, routs their Forces, and 
takes them both Priſoners. Arthur did not 
long ſurvive this Misfortune; being either 
murdered in Priſon, as his Friends gave out, 
or: drowned in a River, attempting to make 
his Eſcape from his Confinement ; or rather, . 
as many are of Opinion, dying with Grief. 


ppearance 
without Competitors, his Troubles did 
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Upon his Return. into England King Jahn 
invaded Scotland, and after a great Slaughter 
made there, obliged the Scottiſh Monarch to 
ſubmit. Then pafling over into Ireland, which 
had revolted-during his foreign Wars, he ſoon 
xeduced that Iſland, Nor was he leſs fucceſs- 
ful in ſubduing Wales, where he carried away 
twenty-eight Youths of the prime Nobility as 
Hoſtages 3 and the Velſb riſing again,, put 
them all to Death. But after this returning 
into France, he was there totally defeated by 
Lewis, Son to King . Philip :: With whom 
patching up the beſt Peace he could, he ſpeeded 
into England, to vent his-Spleen upon his on 
Subjects. V 
In the mean Time the Engliſb Barons, not 
obtaining their Demands of the King, had 
Recourſe to Arms; and he finding himſelf tos 
weak to withſtand them, granted whatever 
they deſired. Hence aroſe the famous Magna 


Charta, eſteemed. the Foundation of the Eng- 1 


Ii Liberties, which. was ſigned in a Meadow 
called Running Mead, betwixt Windſor and 
Stanes ; But Jobn having no Inclination to 
ZE. mes he ons 
an » preva ns, and 
5 all. England, razing the Caſtles and 
Fortreſſes of the confederated Nobles. The 

Barons, unable to recover themſelves, invited 


miſing him the Crown. Lewis ſoon came to their 
Aſſiſtance with a Fleet of 600 fail; and bes 


ws 


over Lewis, Son to the King of France, pro 


4 


ing joined by the Nobility, marched to Lon- 
don, where he gained the Affections of the 
Citizens 1 obliging Speech. At the ſame 


Time the King of Scots entered the Northern 
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Parts with a numerous Army. 


Being thus well nigh deprived of his King- 
Jobn collected what Forces he could, 
But unfor- 


dom, 


in order to make a freſh Effort: 


tunately, in paſſing betwixt Lynn and Boſton, 
ages were left in the Fens. 
The Grief conceived for this Lofs, and all 
his other Diſappointments, threw him into a 
Fever, which is ſaid to have been heightened 
by eating of Peaches, and drinking new Ale 
at the Abbey of Swingſtead. Be that as it 
will, he was convey'd from the Abbey to 
parted this Life in the 
goth Year of his Age, having reigned 17 
The Stor 


moſt of his Carri 


Newark, where he de 


ears, 6 Months, and 13 Days. 


of his being poiſoned is thought to be groun 
leſs, no ſuch Account being left us by the 


Writers of thofe Times. 


King John's Iſſue by his Queen Jſabel, or 
Elizabeth, were Henry who ſucceeded him, 


Richard Earl of Cormuwal, and 3 Daughters, 
Joan, Eleanor and Iſabel, who afterwards 


married Alexander II. 


Aon 


The Thread of this King's military Actions 
prevented the Mention of his Quarrel with the 
Pope in due Place: But John having a 


ing of Scotland, Simon 


tfort, Ear! of Lancaſter, and the Emperor 
Frederick II. 3 


t firſt 
ſhown 
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ſhowwno kind Inclination to the Clergy,” the 
Pope, in Revenge, took the Opportunity of his 
Troubles to excommunicate him, put his 
Kingdom under an Interdict, and abſolve his 
Subjects from their Allegiance. Such was the 
Superſtition of thoſe Times, that theſe Thun 
ders of the Court of Rome. tended. to alie- 
nate the Minds of the People. John was ob- 
liged to ſubmit, rather out of Policy, as we 
may imagine, than Weakneſs, and formally, 


reſigned his Crown to Pandulph, the Pope's . 


Legate, who haughtily returned it to him again 
as the Pope's Vaſſal. Hence the Nation, in a 
ſhameful Manner, became tributary to foreign 
Prieſts, who afterwards made an inſolent Uſe 
of this Submiſſion. King Fohn, doubtleſs,. 
was highly to blame for taking ſuch a Mea- 
ſure, when by obliging his Subjects, and ra- 
tifying to them their lawful Privileges, he 
might have reigned in their Hearts, and avoid- 
ed the many Struggles which for ſo many 
Years made him and all. the People un- 
. itz 
As to King John's perſonal Character, We 
are told he was moderately tall, which makes 
us at a Loſs to gueſs for what Reaſon he was 
ſo fond of little Men, as the Proverbiſeems te 
imply. He was ſomewhat fat; ofa four and 


angry Countenance, and a various uncertain 


Temper. Sometimes he ſeemed extremely re- 
ligious ; at other Times, ſcarce a * ; 
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Army from Bretagne and Flanders, they were 


_ entirely of Stone, and has remained to this 


to be. governed by Mayors and Sheriffs. 
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He was equally rapacious in the Acquiſition. 
Money, profuſe in the Squandering of VII 


it. As he oppoſed both the Prieſts and the: 
Barons, he was obliged in Turn to ſubmit: 
to them both, It is remarked upon the 


with Juſtice, nor held- it with Honour, nor 
left it in Peace. 

One of the moſt remarkable Accidents in 
this Reign, was the Fate of Hugh de Bonis, 
who coming to aid King John, with a large 


all caſt away. Baker mentions extraordinary 
Thunders and Lightnings, with Hail-ſtones as 
big as Gooſe- Eggs, Figures of ſtrauge Shupes, 
armed with Helmets and Shields, and various 
ether Monſters. There was in the 6th. Year. of 
King John a great Froft; which held thro' Ja- 
nuary, February and March, and roſe the Price 
of Corn from 1 5. to 13 5. 4 4. the Quarter. 
About his xoth Year, . London Bridge, which 
till that Time had been of Wood, was built 


A ond the longeſt Reign: 


Fa. 3 


This King chief Note in Hiſtory does gain 


Day with only frequent Repairs. 


King John's Tomb, of grey Marble, is to Er 
be ſeen in the Cathedral Church of Worce/ter. 
It was in this Reign that London began finſt K 
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_COTEMPORARTES,.: 
Emperors of Germany, Otho IV. 1208. 
EN : _ Frederick II. 1218. 
Several Competitors from 1250. 
Kings of France, Philip Il —2e.-——1 180. 
Lewis VIII. ——— 122 
St. Lewis IX. 1226. 
Philip III. — 1270. 
Kings of Scotland, Alexander II. — 1214» 
Alexander III. — 1249. 
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HENRY III. 


E NR, the eldeſt Son of King Fohn, 
ſucceeded him in the Throne at nine 

Years of Age. Many of the Barons, who had 
ſworn Allegiance to Lewis the Dauphin, went 
over to Henry as their lawful : Sovereign, in 
hopes to prevail on his Youth to take better 


Meafures of Government than had been pur- 


ſued by his Father. 
In the mean Time Lewis, and thoſe who 
* adhered to him, with an Army of 20,000 
Men, marched towards Leyden, and took 
Poſſeſſion of ſeveral ftrong Places: But the 
Caſtle of Lincoln was brayely defended againſt 
them by a 
more, than that her Name was Philippa) till 
the young King's Army coming up to the Re- 
lief of the Place, the French were routed. Yet 
not diſheartned by this, Lewis ſent for more 
Forces out of France But moſt of this Re- 
inforcement periſhing at Sea, he was obliged 
to come to a Compoſition, receiving 15,000 
Marks to return home, and promiſing to re- 

ſtore the Exgliſb Dominions in France. 

Leis being thus expelled, the young 
King was obliged to take an Oath to re- 
new Magna Charta, which had been given 
and broken by his Father, and to grant the 
People ſuch Liberties as they demanded. He 
| | Was 


Lady (of whom we know no | 
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was then crowned a ſecond Time in the 4th 
Year of his Reign. Some Commotions fol- 
lowed,. which being ſoon quelled, the People 
bent their Thoughts upon recovering the 
Engliſh Dominions in France, which Lewis, 
in Violation of his Oath, refuſed' to reſtore : 
But this Expedition,” however, was put off by 


the Court, till the King himſelf ſhould be of 


Age. When that Time came, Henry, by the 
Advice of evil Counſellors, revoked all his 
Grants, as extorted from him in his Minori- 
ty; and by ſeveral arbitrary Ways raiſed 
great Sums of Money to carry on the French 
War. He actually paſſed over into France, 


but returned without Succeſs, to the Diſgrace - 


of his Arms; and bringing back with him 
ſeveral Foreigners, whom he promoted, the 
Engliſh Barons were highly diſobliged. They 
took no leſs Offence at his Kindneſs to many 
others, who came over afterwards - with his 
Queen Eleanor, Daughter to Raymond, Count 
of Provence. 9 

Upon theſe repeated Affronts, the Barons 


» 


— 


entered into a Combination, and ventured, as 


they had a Right, to offer a Remonſtrance of 


their Grievances to the King. He, on the 


other hand, inſtead of liftening, as he ought, 
raiſed an Army of Foreigners, and ſummoned 
the great Council of the Nobility, who re- 
fuſed to appear, unleſs all the Foreigners were 
baniſhed : But being too weak to oppoſe the 


Prince 


Royal Army, many of them fled to Leolint, 


- 


- 
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Prince of Wales. The King purſued them to 


the Welſb Borders, from whence he returned | 


with no more Honour than he had won in his 
French Expedition. | 
A Parliament being then called, ſome Per- 
ſons prevailed with the King to be reconciled 
with the Barons: A Reconciliation was ac- 
cordingly made; the Barons reſtored to their 
Honours, and the Foreigners removed from 
Court: But the weak King, fond of his 
French Favourites, did not long preſerve the 
Peace he had obtained. Upon his careffling 
them again, the Barons again revolted. Some 
of them he drove into Baniſhment, and ſeiz- 
ed their Eſtates. Nor was he more- juſt to 
the Engliſh Clergy, whom he depreſſed and 

kept under, by beſtowing the greateſt Bene- 
fices upon Strangers. 'I his he did at the 

Pope's Recommendation, tamely ſubmitting 
to all the Conſequences of his Father's Sur- 
render of the Crown, and owning himſelf a 

Vaſſal of the Holy See. | 

Having again undertaken a fruitleſs Expe- i 
dition into France, and returning home bare 
of Money, he extorted a great Sum from the 
ews, and ſquandered it as unworthily upon 
is Favourites. Once, in extreme Neceſſi- 
ty, when the Parliament- refuſed Supplies, he 
began to lay his Hands upon the Eccleſiaſti- 
cal Revenues : But the Pope thundering, and 
the King again ſubmitting, a Reconciliation 
enſued, and the People were left to be till 
fleeced, i 
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| *Aeeced, both by their own Sovereign, and by 


the Extortions of the Romiþ Emiſſaries. 
After long ſtruggling with his Wants, oc- 


caſioned by his boundleſs Profuſion, he reſolv- 
.ed, or pretended to reſolve, that he would 


make an Expedition into the Holy Lana, in or- 
der to relieve St. Leis, King of France, who 
had been taken Priſoner by the Saracens: 
But the Nobility having no Reliance on his 
Word, were wholly averſe to the granting : 
of Supplies: And when at laſt, with much 
Solicitation, and ſome Conceſſions. made to 
the Barons, particularly by a new Signature 
of the Charters, he prevailed for a Subſidy, 
he ſhewed the Diffidence conceived of him 
to be well- grounded; for he ſpent the Whole 
either in feaſting, or purchaſing of the Pope 
the Kingdom of Sicily for his Son Edmund, 
who never was permitted to enjoy i 


oy It. 5 | 
Richard Earl of Gornwal, the King's Bro- pe 


three Electors: Others voted for: Alphon 
King of Arragon, -and a third Party in 
Empire oppoſed the EleQtion of any Stranger. 
But Richard, accepting the Offer made him, 
went over into Germany, and was crowned 
at Aix la Chapelle, This Coronation had no 
other Effect than to ruin him, whereas before 
he was very rich. Having ſpent all his Sub- 
ſtance, firſt in purchaſing Votes, and after-' | 
wards in endeavouring to cruſh thoſe who 
oppoſed him, he was forfaken of all his for- 
| 3 mer 


ther, was now choſen King of the Romans 1 
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mer Adherents, and returned poor into Eng. 
land, a freſh Burthen upon the People. 

King Henry being again in Diftreſs for Mo- 

ney, had Recourſe for it to Parliament: But 
nothing would be granted, unleſs he and bis 
Son would both ſwear to obſerve the Privi- 
leges formerly obtained from him, and that 
Foreigners ſhould be baniſhed. 
In fact, miſerable was the State of Eng- 
land at this Time; for thoſe very Perſons, 
the Barons, whos pretended to aim at a 
Redreſs of all Grievances, and to ſtruggle 
for Liberty, were themſelves the moſt un- 
ſufferable Tyrants over their Vaſſals, the 
common People, who had no Share in thoſe 
Privileges of their haughty Maſters for which 
they fought. The King therefore, in oppoſing 
the Barons, profeſſed a Defign to deliver 
the Commonalty from their Oppreflion, whick 
was the only Way to make himſelf popular, 
And in this he was encouraged by his Brother 
the King of the Romans, and his- Favourites 
the Earl of Glouce/ter and Spencer. 

An open War was begun, and, among 


other Actions, a deciſive Battle was fought, 
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near Lewes in Suſſex, in which the King's 
Army was defeated, and himſelf, the Prince 
his Son, the King of the Romans, and many 
other great Perſons taken Priſoners. The 
King muſt have periſhed, had not the Earls 
of Leicgſter and Gloucefter fallen at V _— 
x | an 
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and the latter joined Prince Edward, who 


had made his Eſcape from his Keepers, and 
* raiſed ſome Forces. With their united 
it Powers they marched againſt the Earl of Lei- 
is WW ce/fer, whom they defeated and flew. Thus 
i- vas the King again ſet at Liberty, who call- 
xt WT ing a Parliament, all the Followers of the 
Earl of Leiceſter were attainted. Yet Peace 
7. WH was not reftored till ſome Time after, when 
„ Prince Edward, with many others, under- 
2 took the Croiſade, and went to the Holy 
e Land. | 
1 In this King's Reign the ſtealing of Cattls 
e was firſt made a capital Crime; and a Dun- 
e table Man, whe had ſtolen twelve Oxen, 
h WE was the firſt that ſuffered for it. 7855 
g In the Year 1171 died Richard King of 
r the Romans; and the next Year followed 
King Henry, in the 65th Year of his Age, 
WE having reigned 56 Years and 20 Days. This 
r WW was the longeſt of all the Reigns in the Hif- 
8 tory of England. Henry's magnificent Monu- 


ment, erected by his Son Edward I. is ſtill to 
be ſeen, almoſt entire, near that of Edward 
the Cinfeſſor, in Weſtminſter Abbey. We need 
not attempt the Character of this weak Prince, 
after what has been ſaid of his Actions. 

He had by his Wife Eleanor fix Sons, of 
whom only two ſurvived him; Edward his 
Succeſſor, and Edmund the Titular King of 
Sicily, He had alſo two Daughters who liv- 
ed to be married; Margaret, the eldeſt, wo 

Alexander 
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Alexander King of Scots; and Beatrice, the 
youngeſt, to John the firſt Duke of Britany, 
In the 7th Year of this King, we are told, 
there appeared five Suns at one Lime; upon 
which I muſt beg leave to remark, that many 
of the Wonders in the Heavens, related of 
thoſe dark Times, by ignorant Chroniclers, 
might ſeem nothing ſtrange in Days of more 
Light and Knowledge. But Famine is a Ca- 
lamity, in regard to which a People can never 
be deceived: And we are informed of one 
ſo great in this Reign, that the People eat 
the Fleſh of all unclean Animals, and even the 
Bark of Trees. Twenty thouſand are ſaid to 
have been ſtarved to Death in London, during 
that Calamity. The Sea, at one Time in this 
Reign, did not flow to its uſual Height for 
near five Days together. "Baker mentions a 
great Number of monſtrous Births, which are 
the leſs credible in the preſent Age, when the 
Impoſture of the Rabbit Woman has been de- 
tected. In his zoth Year King Henry grant- 
ed the Citizens of London Licence to hunt 2 
certain Diſtance round their Liberty, and to 
paſs Toll-free throughout England. In his 15th 
Year there was a I hunder, which is ſaid to 
have laſted a Fortnight. About his 3oth Year 
he enlarged and rebuilt the Church of St. Pe- 
ter at Weſtminſter. In his 53d Year the Thame: 
was frozen from St. Andrew's Day to Candle- 
mat: And in his 55th Year Bow Steeple fell 
down, and did much Damage. ve | 
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COTEMP ORARIES,: 


Emperors of Germany, Several Conde 
from 1250, to Rodolph I. of Hapſburgh 1273. 


Adolph of Naſſau — 1291. 

Albert I. ———1 298, 

Kings of France, Philip III. — 1270. 
Philip IV. 1285. 


Kings of Scotland, Alexander Ill. 1249. 
Bruce and Baliol, Competitors——128 5. 
| Bruce cltabliſhed 
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P Rince Edward was in Pale/line when he 
was proclaimed King of England, of which 
hearing the News, he immediately ſet out to 

take Poſſeſſion of the Throne. 5 
His firſt Care was to raiſe Money, the Ex- 
chequer being wholly exhaufted by the Profu- 
ſions of the late Reign. He laid ſeveral Im- 
poſitions both on the Clergy and Laity; ba- 
niſned the Jews, and ſeized all their Effects; 
for which the Parliament granted him a Fif- 

teenth Peny. : | 

Fales having always ſupported the difaf- 
Feed Engliſh,” and aſſiſted the Scots, King 
Edward picked a Quatrel with Leoline Prince 
of that Country, who being ſlain in Battle, 
his Head was cut off, and ſet upon the Tower 
of London. His Brother David was after- 
wards taken, and publickly executed as a com- 
mon Male factor. Edward's only Excule for this 
Uſage of Sovereign Princes, was the Homage 
which the Velſp had owned to the Kings of 
England; but doubtleſs. his Deſign was to unite 
their Principality to bis Kingdom: For the 
Line of Brit: Princes ending in David, 
Edward cauſed his Queen, then big with 
Child, to go and be delivered in the Caſtle of 
Caeruarven, and declared the Son that was 
then 
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then born of her Brince of Wales; thus elud- 
ing the Antipathy of the Welſb to: à Foreign 


Government, by telling them that Prince Ed. 


ward was a Native of their own Country. 
From that Time to the prefent, the Title of 
Prince of Wales has been always borne by the 
eldeſt Sons of the Kings of England. 5 
Edward ſoon after began his firſt War againſt 
the Scots, whoſe King, a Homager likewiſe 
to the Crown of England; being dead, the Suc- 
ceſſion was diſputed. In this War. he won 
great Honour, carrying the Engliſp Arms far- 
ther in that Country than they ever penetrat- 
ed before or ſince, except under the Duke of 
Cumberland in quelling the late Rebellion. 
When he had flain 40,000 Scots, and took 
the three important Places of Berwick, Dun- 
bar and Edinburgh, the Scotifeemed entirely 
to ſubmit to him. John Baliol, the King 
whom Edward ſupported, repaired to him in 
the moſt humble Manner, renewed the Oath 
of Fealty, and put the whole Kingdom in his 
Power. After their King's Example, all the 
Scottiſh Nobility being ſummoned to Berwick, 
took the Oath of Allegiance to King Ed- 
ward, who returned home, leaving, as he 
thought, all Things quiet and eaſy. 
No ſooner was he gone, however, but the 
Scots revolted, under William Wallace, flew 
the Governor whom Edward left over them, 
turned out the Garriſons, and plundered all 


28 The HrisCony 
the Engliſh. The King, having provided | 


an Army, returned with all ſpeed, and ſoon 
coming to a Battle, he gained a compleat 
Victory. Wallace, after many brave Actions, 
being abandoned by the Scottiſb Nobility, on 
account of the Meanneis of his Birth, fell at 
lait into the Hands of King Edward, who 
unjuſtly put him to Death as a Traitor. The 
Oppolition of the Scots againſt the Englih 
did not, however, ceaſe 'with the Death of 
Wallace. In a Word, King Edward made 
tour Expeditions into Scotland, and three 
t mes reduced that Kingdom. 

But all theſe Succeſſes were not ſufh- 
cient to bridle the Scots, who ſtill revolt- | 

ted as often as reduced; ſo that Edward, 
perceiving that no Oaths were of Force to 
bind, no Calamities ſufficient to reſtrain that 
People, reſolved to try what his Reſidence a- 
mong them would effect. Some ſay, his In- 
tention was only to take a ſevere Vengeance, 

and lay waſte their Country. However that 
might be, having ſettled all Things at home, 
he advanced with a large Army to execute 

bis Purpoſe. This Deſign was prevented by 
Death, which ſeized him at Burgh upon 
Sands, on the Borders of the two Kingdoms, 
in the 35th Year of his Reign, and of his 
Age the 68th. He has only a plain Monu- 
ment, at the Head of his Father's, in the 

Chapel of Edward the Confeſſor, in Meſtmin- 
ier Abbey. He was remarkably tall, as his 
| Surname 
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Surname, Long/hanks, plainly indicates; and 
at the ſame Time he was extremely welt 
ſhaped. | | 

*Tis ſaid of this warlike King, that find- 
ing his Death draw near, and imagining the 
Scots would not long after be quiet, he call- 
ed together the Nobility that attended his- 
Perſon, and adviſed them, after he was dead, 
to carry about his. Bones whenſoever they 
marched againſt the Scots, as an effectual 
Means to terrify that People. 15 

Edward the Firſt has the Honour to be 
called the Englih Juſtinian, for the great Ser- 
vice he did to our Laws: For more Acts, re- 
ſpecting the good of the Subjects, paſſed in 
his Reign, than in any for mer. He alſo re- 
duced the Laws into. a Syſtem. or Body; 
whereas before they were diſperſed, and not 
eaſy to be known, except by a very few. 

A great Rot among the Sheep began in the 
ſecond Year of this King, which continued 
to make dreadful Havock five and twenty 
Years together. In his 15th Year Wheat ſold 
for 3s. 4 d. a Quarter, and the next Year roſe 
to 1 5. 6d. the Buſhel, or 12 5s. the Quarter. 
From that Time it continued riſing, till it 
came to 20 6. the Quarter. In his 21ft Year 
a great Part of the Town of Cambridge, and: 
in his 27th Year his own Palace at Vehmin- 
ſter, with the Monaſtery adjoining, were de- 
ſtroyed by Fire. Towards the End of his 
Reign Proviſions of every Kind grew again 

D 4 exceeding. 
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exceeding cheap ; ſo that a fat Cock was ſold 
for three half Pence, . and two Pullets for the 
ſame Price. | 

This King was remarkably preſerved in his 
x6th Year, when being in Gaſcony, and fitting 
in a Chamber talking to his Queen, a Flaſh 
of Lightning came in at the Window, paſſed 
- behind them, and flew two Gentlemen their 
- Attendants. 
Eaward had Iflue by his firſt Wife, Queen 
Eleanor of Caſtile, 4 Sons, of whom only the 
Prince of Wales ſurvived him; and nine 
Daughters, of whom Eleanor, Joan, Marga- 
ret, and Elizabeth were married, to the Count 
of Bar, the Earl of Glouce/ter, the Duke of 
Eratant, and the Earl of Holland: Mary be- 


came a Nun at Malmeſbury, and the reſt died 
young. By his ſecond Wife, Margaret of 


France, he had Thomas Earl of Norfolk, Ed- 
ward Earl of Kent, and Eleanor. 

The conjugal Affection of Queen Eleanor to 
her Conſort was worthy of Imitation. Be- 
fore he came to the Crown, ſhe attended him 
in his Expedition to the Holy Land: And 
when he was wounded there, with a poiſon'd 
Arrow, ſhe preſerved his Life by ſucking vut 
the Venom with her own. Mouth, 


OF Perſon comely, but of Genius mean, 
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X. E DYMW ARD II. of Caernarvon. 
From 1307 to 1327. 
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COTEMPORARIES. *' 
Emperors of Germany, Albert JI. 1208. 1 
m_ 0 Henry VII. — 4 


| Frederick III. — 1314. 

Kings of France, Philip IV. —— 1285. 
Lewis Xx. — 13715. 

Philip V. — — — 1316. 

Charles V. — 1322. 


Kings of nnn Bruce. —1 506. | 
J 
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E DW ARD II. 


EDR of Caernarum was fearcely 


Son gave out, that he was the true Son of the 
late King, ſtolen away in his Cradle; and 
that Edward was ſuppoſititious, and the Son 
of a Baker : But this Pretender was ſoon 
taken, and rewarded with a Halter for his 
Preſumption. | 

No ſooner was the King well ſettled, but 
he ſhewed that his Reign would be a Reign 
of Favourites; for Pierce Gave/ton, who had 
deen his Play-fellow, and was a Man of 
ſome good Qualities, was raiſed to the higheſt 
Honours: Which the Nobility reſenting, 
they did not r this Minion, till 
at laſt they cut off his Head; contrary, ſay 
ſome, to their ſolemn Engagement, and with- 
out the leaſt Shew of Juſtice, 

About the ſame Time Robert Bruce, who had 
fled from Edward I. into France, returned into 
Scatland, and poſſeſſed himſelf of that, King- 
dom. An Engliſh Army, ſent to oppoſe him, 
was entirely defeated at Bannockburn, with 
the Loſs of 10, 00 Men, as the Englih Hi- 


ſtorians write: But the Scots, beyond the 


Bounds of all Probability, make them 50,000. 
Let the Whole have been what it will, tis 


Cer- 


ſeated on the Throne, before a Tanner's 
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certain the Slaughter of Perſons of Note was 
very conſiderable. Berwick, of Conſequence, 
was taken by the Scots, The Engliſh, in- 
cenſed at this Diſgrace, thought of nothing 
but Revenge; and in order to it, were raiſing: 
a powerful Army: But Pope Clement V. in- 
terpoſed, and ſent two Cardinal . Legates to 
reconcile the two Nations. 

Inſtead of Gave/ton, King Edward now- 
raiſed the two Spencers, Father and Son, to 
the Summit of Power. Many Crimes were 
laid to their Charge by the Nobility, Who, 
under that Pretence, took up Arms again{t 8 
the King, and obliged him to baniſh them. 
But being ſoon recalled, they were, if poſ- 
fible, in greater Favour than before, exer- 
ciſing their Revenge on ſuch as had appeared 
their greateſt Enemies. RE | | 

Queen Iſabel, Daughter of Charles King 
of France, being diſguſted at their Greatneſs, 
fled over to her Brother, carrying with her 
the Prince her Son. The Nobility laying: 
hold of this Opportunity, had Recourſe a- 
gain to Arms, ſending to the Queen to, come 
over as ſoon as poſſible, and ſhe ſhould want 
for no Aſſiſtance. She loſt no Time, and as 
ſoon as landed, found the Generality of the 
People entirely devoted to her. Upon the 
firſt Notice of her Arrival, the Nobility flock- 
ed about her; and in a few Days ſhe had a 
numerous Army both or Horſe and Foot. 
Being thus furniſhed with all Neceſſaries for 

Wir, 
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War, ſhe ſet forwards by long Marches for 
London, where the King then was: But per- 
ceiving he could repoſe no Confidence in the 
Londoners, who mortally hated the Favourites, 
he withdrew into the Weſt, leaving the Bi- 
ſhop of Oxford Governor of the City in his 
Abſence. Him the Citizens ſeized, and im- 
mediately beheaded. In the mean Time, the 
Queen, being ſuperior in Power, purſued her 
Hufband, who having no Refuge aſhore, 
went on ſhipboard, deſigning for Ireland ; 
but was driven back by Streſs of Wea- 
ther into Yales. 

Hugh Spencer, the Father, was taken in 
the Caftle of 4 and by the Queen's 
Orders, without Form of Trial, hanged and 
quartered. The King himſelf, having been 
ſome time concealed in the Abbey of Nethe, 
in Hales, was at' laſt diſcovered, and ſent 
Prifoner to the Queen,. then entirely govern- 


ed by Roger Mortimer. Hcr ſhameful Inti- 


macy with this Perſon being © afterwards 
known, it was but too plain, that tho* the 
Nobtes were juſtly provoked againſt the Fa- 
yourites, viler Motives das. on the Queen 
to feek the Deſtruction of her Conſort. To 
carry on this Tragedy, the younger Spencer, 
Earl of Glowcefter, taken with the King, was 
hanged on a Gallows. 50 Foot high; Simon 


Reading, another of the King's Company, 


was banged 10 Foot lower; and Baldecł the 
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Chancellor, being a Prieſt, was ſtarved to 


Death in Newgate. Not long before, the 


Queen, at the Inſtigation of Mortimer, bad 
executed as Traytors the Earl of Arundel 
and two Barons, for adhering to their Sove- 
reign. . 
At the ſame Time the Londoners mutiny- 
ing againſt their Mayor, who held for the 
King, releaſed all the Priſoners out of the 
Jails, poſſeſſed themſelves of the Tower, and 
murdered Sir John Won the Conſtable of it, 
with the Biſhop of Exeter. 1 
The Queen feturning to London with her 
Son, a Parliament met at Veſtminſter, in 
which the young Prince was choſen King, 
and his Father depoſed, . being obliged to 
make a formal Reſignation. After this . he 
was moſt inhumanely treated, the Queen 
ſuffering him to be carried about from Place 


to Place by vile Wretches, who put a thou- 


ſand Indignities upon him. At laſt the un- 
fortunate King was conveyed to Berkley 
Caſtle, where, after one Attempt had been 
made to deſtroy him with the.Stench of. dead 
Carcaſſes, ſome Aſſaſſins covered him with 
a Heap of Feather-beds, and at the ſame 
Time run a red-hot Iron up, his Fundament, 


thro? a Pipe, that no Wound. might appear 


outwardly. This happened in the 43d Year 


of his Age, when he had reigned. ſomewhat 


above 19 Years and a half. There is a Mo- 
nument for him in the Cathedral of Glau- 


/ 


ceſter, 
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ceſter, but without any Inſcription. It was 
erected by his Son Edward III. and ſeems a 


curious Piece of Gothic Workmanthip. 

The Actions of Edward II. ſnew that he 
was one of the weakeſt of our Monarchs: 
But Hiſtory repreſents him as extremely beau- 
tifut in Perſon, notwithſtanding the lafideli. 


ty of his Conſort, which was therefore the 


more inexcufable. 
Edward II. had Iſſue by his Queen, Ed- 
ward, who ſucceeded him; John of Eltham, 


Earl of Cornwall, who died without Iſſue ; 


Foan of the Tower, Queen of Scots ; and 
Eleanor, Counteſs of Guelders, who died 
young. 

In this King's Reign, according to ſome of 
our Hiſtorians, happened the greateſt Earth- 


quake that ever was felt in England. In his 


8th Year was fo great a Famine, that Crimi- 


nals in Prifon are reported to have torn in 


Pieces thoſe that were freſh. brought in, and 
eat them half alive. Upon digging at St. 
Paul's, ſome time in the ſame Reign, the 
Heads of above a hundred Oxen were dug 
up ; which was thought to confirm a Tradi- 
tion, received by our Antiquaries, that a 
Temple of Diana had formerly ftood in the 
Place which is now occupied by that Cathe- 
dral. The Order of Knights Ten be- 
ing accuſed of the moſt enormous Crimes, 
were fupprefi:d about the ſame Time all over 
Europe, 8 general Agreement among the 

rinces. XI. 
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Res | Charles IV,——1347. 
Kings of France, Charles IV.— — 1322. 


Philip VI. ——— 1328. 
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Kings of Scotland, Robert Bruce —— 1305. 
. David Il. ——— 1329. 
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EDWARD III. 


when he ſucceeded his Father. The Be- 
ginning of his Reign was diſhonourable : For 
he concluded a ſhameful Peace with the Scots, 
gave his Siſter in Marriage to David Bruce 
their King, and diſcharged them from all 
Allegiance to England. Theſe Things he 
was prevailed on to do in his Nonage by the 
Perſuaſions of his Mother, and her ſcandalous 
Favourite Mortimer: But as ſoon as he came 
to xiper Years, and was ſenſible of his Error, 
he repented, and acknowledged his Minority 
had been abuſed. Being highly concerned at 
\ theſe Indignities, he reſolved to chaſtiſe thoſe 
who had been the Occaſion of them, and to 
be revenged of his Enemies. Accordingly he 
cauſed his Mother to be ſecured, Mortimer 
to be convicted of High Treaſon and hanged, 
and prepared to make War upon Scotland. 
Having gathered an Army ſooner than was 
expected, he invaded that Nation, and won 
a great Victory, in which our Hiſtorians (per- 
haps exaggerating, as the Scots do in regard 
to Bannockburn Fight) affirm, that he - 4 
above 30,000 of the Enemy. He then poſ- 
ſeſſed himſelf of Berwick, Edinburgh, and — 
2 weent 
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veral other ſtrong Towns and Caſtles: But 
the Scots King, David Bruce, made bis 
Eſcape into France. The Conqueror ſet up 
Edward Baliol, the Brother of ohn, in his 
Room, and returned with his Army into 
England. The Scots, however, were not 
more eaſily quieted in this Reign, than they 
had been in that of Edward I. For they till. 
revolting, as ſoon as the victorious Army left 
them, Edward III. was obliged to enter 
Scotland, in an hoſtile Manner, no leſs than 
three Times, within the Compaſs of four 
Years. ; 

While theſe Things were tranſacting in 
Scotland, there aroſe a new Oecaſion of Diſ- 
cord betwixt the Engliſh and French upon the 
Death of King Charles, Brother to King Eg-: 
ward's Mother. Philip of Valois, Coulin 
German to Charles, had poſſeſſed himſelf f. 
the Kingdom, alledging the Salic Law, which 
excludes all Women from the French. 
Crown. Edward, on the other hand, made 
all warlike Preparations to aflert his Title, . 
which he founded on the nearer Proximity 
ip without regard to the pretended - . *- 

aW. tis 

In the mean time Philip ſummoned ad- 
ward to do Homage to him for the Dutchy 
of Guienne, which he, being then unprepated, 
ſubmits to, and performs * Perſon at Amiens. 1 
The Scots at this JunQure invaded Englang, 

. and 
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and Edward made an Expedition again 
them without Succeſs: But his Mind waz 
now ſet 6n higher Exploits, and the Indig- 
nation he conceived, at being obliged to do 
Homage, excited him more than ever to aſſert 
his Pretenſions on France. | 
Having raiſed a powerful Army, and ſailing 
for that Kingdom, he by the way defeated the 
French Fleet, which put the whole Nation into 
a Pannick. Next he landed his Forces, and 
having taken ſeveral Towns, and laid Siege 
to Tournay, he was again called home to op- 
poſe the Scots; for which Purpoſe he conclud- 
ed a Truce for a Year with King Philip. 
No great Honour was won by this new Ex- 
© pedition into Scotland: But the King, return- 
ing to England, inſtituted at Vindſor the Or- 
der of the Garter, deſigned as a Reward for 
thoſe that ſhould deſerve well in the Field, 
and to draw to him all who were all imated 
with the Love of Glory. 
Affairs being ſettled at home, the Earl of 
Derby was ſent over into France with an 
Army, where he took ſeveral 'Towns, and 
defeated ten thouſand French with a much 
ſmaller Number. King Edward then went 
-over himſelf, and waſted all the Country up 
to the Walls of Paris. At the ſame time 
Philip was drawing together a mighty Army; 
which having aſſembled, and underſt anding 
that the Engliſb were much inferior to him 


in Numbers, he marched up directly to _ 
The 


1 
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The Engliſh and French Hiſtorians differ in 
their Accounts of theſe Armies: Yet all 
ſcem to agree, that the French were much 
ſuperior. However, King Edward, conhd- 
ing in the Goodneſs of his Troops, reſolved 
to hazard a Battle, and obtained a molt glo- 
rious Victory. The Number of the French 
ſlain in this Action, is computed at 30,000 3 
and among theſe, 1500 were Perſons of Di- 
ſtinction. This was the Battle of Cr, fo 
famous in our Hiſtories: And to compleat 
this Succeſs, the Queen of England 6 Weeks 
after, aſſiſted by the Nobility, in the Ab- 
ſence of her Huſband and Son, defeated a nu- 
merous Army of Scots, \killing 15,000 poo : 
the Spot, and taking their King David Pri- 
ſoner, with many of the Nobility: 
Edward's next remarakable Action was t 
Reduction of Calais, which he took =" Es 
Siege of 11 Moaths, and then returned to Zng- * 
land. But he had not enjoyed the Fruits f 
Peace long, before the French began to infeſt 
the Seas. Againſt theſ& the King went in 
Perſon with a Fleet, totally defeated them, 
and took the Conſtable of France. To ſe- 
cond this Naval Blow, he ſent over his Son 
the Black Prince, at the Head of a Land Ar- 
my. The Black Prince had fo diſtinguiſhed 
himſelf at Cref/j, and on other Occaſtons, 
that the King could truſt him alone with the 
Conduct of a War, He took ſeveral Towns, 
and at laſt meeting the grand French Army, 
com- 
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manded by King Fohn, (Philip being now 
dead) he totally routed it, taking the King 
himſelf, many Perſons of Note, and a Mul- 
titude of private Men. This Battle was fought 
near Poifiers, from which Place it had its 
Name. The Engl: Hiſtorians ſay, that the 
French Army was {1x Times as numerous as 
the Engliſh, when they firſt engeged. | 
Thus were there now, at one Time, two 
Kings - Priſoners in England. The King of 
Scots afterwards ranſomed himſelf for 100, ooo 
Marks. The French King paid for his Li- 
berty 500,000 Pounds, and yielded beſides a 
conſiderable Diſtrict of Country. This Mo- 
narch came afterwards to England upon his 
Honour, becauſe the States of France refuled 
to ratify all that he had ſtipulated. He kept 
his Court in the Palace of the Savoy, London, 
where he died. | 
Age coming on, King Edward, 'who had 
gained ſo much Renown in War, was de- 
firous to enjoy ſome Reſt, and laying aſide 
his military Loils, to cultivate the Arts of 
Peace. His Son Edward, the Black Prince, 
now advanced to Years of mature Manhood, 
had the whole Difpoſal of Martial Affairs. 
his Prince, being invited over by a loyal 
Party into Spain, had ſuch Succeſs in his 
Wars there, that he depoſed Henry the Baſ- 
tzrd, who had uſurped the Crown, and re- 
ſtored Peter the lawful King. But having 
. Ac 
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accomp'iſhed this, he withdrew diſſatisfied from 
that Kingdom, being defrauded by the unjuſt 
and cruel Peter, of the Reward that had been 
agreed on for his Service. 

Paſſing thro' Aguitain, he demanded a Sum 
of Money to pay his Soldiers : But the People 
refuſed to comply with his Demand, and . 
ora ved the Aſſiſtance of Charles the French 

King, who eſpouſed their Quarrel, and ſum- 
moned the Black Prince, under Pretence that 
he held Dominions in Homage from the 
Crown of France, to appear before him, 
and anſwer what was laid to his Charge. 
Hence enſued a tedious War, in which For- 
tune ſhewed her Inconſtancy: For tho' ſhe 
had hitherto favoured King Edward in all his 
Undertakings, ſhe now, towards the latter 
End of his Reign, ſeemed to forſake him. 
Several Battles were fought, but ſtill to the 
Diſadvantage of the Engliſb, who loſt many 
brave Men, and with them, all that they had 
of late ſo bravely conquered in France, ex- 
cept the Town. of Calais. The Death of the 
Black Prince, ſome time before the old King 
his Father, contributed greatly to this Re- 
verſe of Fortune in King Edward's Affairs. 

At laſt this great Monarch, having con- 
quered much, and loſt much, and being at 
laſt in a kind of Dotage, (which has often 
happened to the greateſt Men) was called 
out of this World to the other, when he bad 

| 1 | a reigned 
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reigned 50 Years, 4 Months, and 28 Days, 
and lived above 64 Years. T here is a m 


fine Monument to his Memory, on the South 


Side of Edward the Confeſſer's Chapel in Weſt- 
minſter Abbey. It is compoſed of green 
Marble, and the King's Effigies, on the Top 
is of Copper gilt. His eldeſt Son, the Blac 
Prince, has alſo a Monument remaining in 
the Cathedral of Canterbury. | 
Edward III. had ſeven Sons, five of which 
lived to have Iſſue, viz. Edward the Black 
Prince, whoſe Son Richard ſucceeded to the 
Crown; Lionel Duke of Clarence; Fohn of 
Gaunt Duke of Lancaſter ; Edmund Earl of 
Cambridge, afterwards Duke of York; and 
Thomas of Noodſtoch, Duke of Glouceſter. Of 
five Daughters, he had four who lived to be 
married; viz. Elizabeth, or Tſabel, to [ngel- 
fam Earl of Soifſons and Bedford; Joan, to 
Alphonſo XI. King of Caſtile, but died before 
ſhe was bedded; Mary, to John Montfort 
Duke of Britany; and another Mary, to 
John Haſtings Earl of Pembroke. 1 
From the Iſſue of this Monarch ſprung the 
two Branches of York and Lancaſter, which 
afterwards involved this Nation in a Civil 
War of eighty Years Continuance. From his 
Time therefore, till the Acceſſion of Henry 
VII. the Luſtre of England was in a great 
Meaſure eclipſed, except during the ſhort Mi- 
litary Reign of Henry V. Commerce and Ma- 
nufactures, which were begun, and the Supre- 
macy 
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macy of the Sea, which was aſſerted by Ed- 
ward III. ſeemed to be little regarded during 
that Period, and did not fully revive till the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth. We may there- 
fore look upon Edward's Reign, as the moſt | 
illuſtrious half Century to be found in our | 
Hiſtory, from the Time of William the Vor- 1 
man to that Princeſs. ; i 
The Character of Edward III. appears, in 
part, from his Hiſtory. He was brave, wiſe, 
enterpriſing, ſteady, and magnificent. In 
Perſon he was tall, well ſhaped, and of ſo 
noble an Aſpect, that his very Looks com- 
manded Veneration. He was affable, hu- 
mane, obſervant of the Laws and Conſtituti- 
on; a Lover of his Subjects; and in fine, me- | 
rited the Character of an honeſt Man and a ] 
great Prince. He behaved religiouſly, with- 9 
out too great Submiſſion to the Clergy: "3M 
And perhaps no Objection would have been | 
made to his Piety, had it not been for his 
lewd Amours ; particularly with Alice Piers, 
with whom he ſhewed himſelf in publick. 
But if the Characters of Princes were to be 
ſtrictly examined on this Head, how few of 
them would merit the Surname of Pious ? 
In the 22d Year of his Reign a dreadful . 
Peſtilence aroſe in the Eaſt and South Parts 
of the World, and ſpread itſelf all over Chriſ- 
tendom. It ſo waſted the People in England, 
that our Hiſtorians ſay, ſcarce one Tenth of 
the 
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the human Race were left alive. In Eondon, at 
that Time very ſmall in Compariſon of its 
preſent State, 57,374 Perſons died betwixt 
the 1ſt of January and iſt of July. Another 
Peſtilence, in the King's 35th Year, carried 
off Henry Duke of Lancaſter, 5 Biſhops, and 
many other Perſons of Diſtinction. There was 
a Froſt in the ſame Reign, which laſted from 


the Middle of September to the Month of April. 


Tournaments were at this Time much in 
Vogue; and at one of them, held in Cheap ſide, 
the Scaffold on which the Queen, with many 
more Ladies ſat, fell to the Ground: But 
our Chronicles do not tell us of any great Miſ- 
chief that was done by it. In Edward's 11th 


Year there was ſuch Plenty, that a Quarter 


of Wheat was ſold for two Shillings, a fat Ox 
for a Noble, a fat Sheep for ſix Pence, a fat 
Gooſe for two Pence, a fat Pig for a Peny, 
and other Things in Proportion: But in his 
27th Year there was as great a Scarcity, oc- 
caſioned by a Drought, which laſted from the 
End of March till the End of July. Certain 
Authcrs aſſure us, that in a dreadful Storm, 
which happened about his 35th Vear, horrid 
Fiends appeared viſibly, and converſed with 
Travellers on the Road: But this we will 


put into the Claſs of Stories told by Travellers. | 
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Bourdeau x. 
From 1377 to 1399. 
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from valiant Sire and Grandſire ſprung, 
, perverſe, and raſh; for he was young 
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RICHARD II. 


* ICHARDof Bourdeaux was but eleven 

Years of Age when he ſucceeded to the 
Crown, under the Tuition of his Uncles, 

Lan _ of, Lancaſter, and Edmund Earl of 

| oe. 

- This King's Youth, and the Emulation of 

his Uncles, occaſioned by their Ambition, 


made a very ſenſible Difference betwixt his 
Government, and that of his late Grand- 
father, which wag complained of in the fit 
Vear of his Reign: 1 this Diſſatisfaction 
1 r when Richard, coming of, Ape, 
tiered Bimſelff to be wholly engroſſed by 
Fatourtes wh n fled” the Reople, an 
ed a mani a 2 to tender * 
abſolute, thag their ow; og wi 
better e * 
—— . 8 . bug 
Ra _the ae "Relpt, adviſing 
with them in all important, Natters of State: 
But  Richary Ee them rough Language, 
which much exal ated Com: mons; as his 
* Partiality for a els had alionated the Major 
| * of the Nob ne 
Two wretch el Fellows wa, called Wat. Tyler 
ack Str e Daughter of the 
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60, ooo Men, who proceeding directly to 
London, plundered a great Part of the City, 
deſtroyed many Noblemens Houſes, murder- 
ed Simon Sudbury Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 


Say Lord Treaſurer, with many other Per- 


ſons of Note, and committed all Manner of 
Outrages without the leaſt Senſe of Humani- 
ty. There was no Power ſufficient to op- 
poſe ſuch a Multitude: The King himſelf 
was forced to appear in Smithfield, in order 
to appeaſe them; but little or no Reſpe was 
ſhown to his Perſon. Whereupon William 


NJalworth, the Mayor of London, boldly rid- 


ing up to Wat Tyler, wounded him in the 
Head; and being thus ſtun'd, others made an 
End of him. The Mayor was ready, with 
1000 of the Citizens, to compleat what he 


had begun, by falling upon the Rabble, then 
deſtitute of a Head: But the King, who was 


then but 15 Years of Age, interpoſed, and 
riding up ts the Mob, told them he would 


be their Head himſelf, Upon this the greateft 


Part of them ſeparated, and the Remainder 
retreating North of London, to a Place at this 
Day called Fact Straw's Caſtle, were on 
perſwaded tg do the ſame. Only Fack Straw, 
and a very few more, were put to Death 
e. 

For this Action the King knighted Mr. 
Wakoorth; and od ined, that the Mayor of 
London ſhould ever after bear the Title of 
Lord; and that a E ſhould be * 
n | 2 HP o 
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the City Arms, which before were a plain 
Crofs. | 

The Scots, thinking to take their Advan- 
tage of the Troubles in England, made an 
Irruption, burning ſeveral Towns and Caſtles 
in the North. Upon this King Richard ad- 
vanced with his Army into Scotland, and 
finding Edinburgh without a Garriſon, ſet fire 
to it, while the Scors laid Siege to Carliſle. 
This had the deſired Effect; for the Scots, 
bearing of his March, raiſed the Siege, and 
returned home with Precipitation. 

Robert de Vere, Earl of Oxford, was the 
King's chief Favourite. He created him Duke 
of Ireland, and heaped on him ſo much Ho- 
nour and Power, that the Nobility being diſ- 
guſted, great Feuds aroſe, The new Duke 
contriving to deſtroy his Enemies, and they 
to work his Ruin; the Animoſities at laſt 
roſe ſo high, that the Nobles had Recourſe to 
Arms, in order to force the King to give up 
this Monſter of Power. They ſo far pre- 
vailed, that de Vere was obliged to fly into 
the Low Countries. Others, who had ſerved 
the King under him, were baniſhed, and 
ſome put to Death. 

Not to be tedious in the Particulars of this 
. a s Reign, the Nobility again conſpired 
inſt him, and having before learned the 
Method of de oſing Kings, in the Inſtance 
of Edward ft. = now played the ſame 

et 


Game over again; ting up the Duke of 
Y Hereford, 


of -Encrand. =_ 


Hereford, Son to John of Gaunt, Duke of 
Lancaſter, whom they declared King in Par- 
liament; extorting the Conſent of the un- 
fortunate King Richard to reſign the Crown. 
Which having done, he was ſent Priſoner to 
Pontefract Caſtle, and there, not long after, 
cruelly murdered, when he had bravely kill'd 
4 of 8 Ruffians that attacked him, with a Bat- 
tle Ax forced from one of them. He lived 33 
Years,of which he reigned 22 Y ears, 3 Months, 
and ſome Days, King Henry cauſed a 
Monument to be erected to the Memory of 
him, and his Queen Anne, at the Head of 
that of Zdward III. in the Confefſor's Chapel. 
| Riciard was in Ireland, quelling a Rebel- 
lion, when his Couſin the Duke of Herefor 7 
landed in England. He haſted over, in Hopes 
by his Preſence to have preſerved the Allegi- 
ance of his People: But he had loſt their 
Hearts, and being abandoned by thoſe on 
whom he moſt truſted, was made a Priſoner 
in Wales. During theſe Tranſactions Henry 
of Hereford called the Parliament, which 
placed the Crown on his Head, EL 
Richard II. like Edward Il. was pot leſs 
remarkable for the Beauty of his Perſon, than 
for the Adverſity of his Fortune. Perhaps 
his Adminiſtration was unhappy only thro” 
his Youth, which expoſcd him to the Poiſon 
of arbitrary Notions, before he was of Years 
to diſtinguiſh: For on many Occafions he 
diſcovered much of that Courage and Great- 
E 3 . neſs 


rode aſtride like the Men. 
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neſs of Mind, for which his Father the Black 

Prince, andhisGrandfather King Edward HI, 

were ſo remarkable. 

In the 4th Year of this Prince, a Mortali. 

ty almoſt depopulated the North of England, 
is bth Year was remarkable for an Earth- 


quake, which ſtruck Ships againſt each other 


as they rode in Haven. An extreme wt 

Aarch, in his 12th Year, was followed both 
by a Plague and a Famine. In his twenty- 
fecond Year the Bay-trees were withered 
throughout England, and afterwards recover- 
en their Verdure. There were many other 
Wonders: But Baker mentions one yet 
more ſurprizing than all: It was an Image 
of a Man, made by Necromancy, which ſpake 
certain Words. In this Reign, according to 
ſome, Gun-powder was invented, - by an Ac- 
cident that happened to a Monk in Germany, 
But other Hiſtorians place this Invention 
much higher: and the French, in particular, af- 
firm, that Edward III. had heavy Artillery in 
the Battle of Creſiy, which occaſioned his 
Victory. Peeked high-t Shoes, faſtened 
to the Knees with Silver Chains, were in high 
Faſhion about the Middle of this King's 
Reign : And it was not long after that Side- 
ſaddles, with long Gowns, were worn, in 
Imitation of the Queen, a Bohemian Princeſs : 
For the Engliſh Women, before that Time, 
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XIII. HE NRY IV. of Bolingbroke, 
From 1399 to 1413. | 
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Hence Lollard felt dire Perſecution's Rage. 
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77 NR Y of Lancaſter may be truly call. 
ed a Prince of the People's Choice, 
ſince in Right of Blood he had no Claim to 
the Crown, even after Richard's Reſignati- 
on; for at that Time there was Iſſue livin 
by Lionel Duke of Clarence, Fohn of Gaunt's 
eldet Brother, from which ſprung the Princes 
of the Houſe of York, who afterwards 
reigned in the Perſons of Edward IV. Ed. 
ward V. and Richard III. : 
The Murder of King Richard, which by 
the Majority of the People was imputed to 
Henry's Direction, raiſed the new King a 
great many Enemies. That all Pretences on 
Richard's Account might ceaſe, his Body 
was expoſed to publick View for three Days 
together: But in the mean Time Conſpira- 
cies were hatching, which muſt have ſhaken 
the Throne, if not timely diſcovered by a 
principal Party. As it was, the Earl of Exe- 
ter and others raiſed ſome Commotions, 
which were ſoon ſuppreſſed. The Welſb 
alſo appeared in Arms, headed by Owen Glen- 
dower, but were as eaſily reduced. After 
them the Scots, encouraged by Thomas Earl 
of Morceſter, laid hold of this Opportunity 
of the People's Diſaffection to invade Eng- 


land. 


1 
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land. They eame to a Battle with King Hen- 


ry, and had well nigh gained the Day, When 


% 


the King's perſonal Valour turned the Scales, 
and procured him a Victory. | | 

Percy Earl of Northumberland, Lord of the. 
Marches, had contributed greatly to King, 
Henry's Exaltation: But afterwards taking 
ſome Diſguſt, that he was not enough attend- 
ed to, became the moſt formidable of his Foes. 


The famous Hotſpur, - who was ſlain in a 


Battle with the Prince of Wales, was the Son: 
of this Earl of Northumberland,” '— © 
Both the King of France, and the King of 
England, being taken up with inteſtine: 
Troubles, they thought fit to conclude a 
Truce for ſome Time. Henry then took to 
Wife Joan, before married to Montferd Duke 
of Bretagne; and married the Prince his Son 
to Blanche, the Daughter of John Duke of 
Bavaria. ; F 
New Uproars were again raiſed in the 
North, which were of ſhort Durationz many 
of the Contrivers being taken, and put to 


4 


Death. However, the Prince of Wales was 


ſent with an Army againſt the Scots, who 
had ſupported the Authors of theſe Commo- 
tions. Meeting with no Oppoſition, he en- 
tered Scotland, and, after burning and plun- 
dering the Country, returned- to his Father, 
who was continually perplexed with new Con- 
ſpiracies. But this King had the good Fortune, 
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throu ghont his Reign, timely to diſcover, 
and readily quaſh all the treacherous Machi- 
nations againſt him. g a 

Having at length put an End to the 
Troubles at home, he bent his Thoughts up- 
on carrying of the War into the Holy Land ; 
and was for that Purpoſe providing a 2 
Fleet, when Death put a Stop to his Pro- 
jects, and calmed his many Diſcontents. He 
died in the Feru/alem ber at Hje- 
minſter. Having been before told, that he 
ſhould die at Jeruſalem, he was under little 
Apprehenſion when firſt taken ill; but being 
told the Name of the Chamber he was in, he 
immediately gave up all Hopes, conceiving 
the Prophecy was fulfilled. 

*Tis ſaid that Prince Henry, during his Fa- 
ther's Illneſs, came into the Chamber, and 
perceiving him motionleſs, thought he was 
dead; upon which he immediately ſeized: the 
Crown, which the King kept on the Pillow by 
him: But the Monarchrouſing at the Sight, the 
Prince brought the Crown back, and pro- 


' fefled his Duty in the moſt ſubmiſſive Man- 


ner; declaring however, that he would de- 


| ef e after his Majeſty's Deceaſe, 


inſtall Pretenders. This gave the dying 
ing great Pleaſure, as the former diſſolute 
Life of his San had made him expect little 


from, his future Conduct. 


Henry 
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Henry IV. died in the 46th Year of hit 
Age, after 4 Reign of 13. Years, 5 Months 


ind 21 Days. He was buried in Canterbury 


Cathedral, where his Monument, with the 


11 
- 


Effgies of him and his fecond Queen, Jun 


of Navorre, lying upon it, is ſtilf to be ſeen. 
The Iſſue of Henry IV. by his firſt Queen, 
Mary, Daughter of Humphry Buban, were 
Henry Princs of Wales, Thomas Duke of Cla- 
rence, John Duke of Bedford, Hilmphry Duke 
of Gloucefter, Blanche Dutcheſs of Bavaria, 
and Philippa Queen of Denmark. 1 
This Prince has been uſually reckoned a 
great Politician, and a good Soldier: But not 
much of the latter appears from his Actions; 
which alſo ſhew us, that whatever his Policy 
might be, he much diftruſted his own' Skill, 
and lived in T Ouuy of his Subjects, 
and even of his own Son, who does not ſeem” 


to have given him the leaſt Ground for a Suf- 


ly, aſcribes the exceſſive Praiſes beſtowed on 
Henry IV. by the Monkifh Writers, to the 


cruel Glory of being the firſt Burner of He- 


ticks, and to the Bigotry that induced him 
to defend the Clergy againſt the Houſe of 
Commons. T he Perſecution begun by him 
againſt the Lollards, or Wicklifftes, continus 
ed under his Son; whoſe greateſt Blemiſh was, 


that he alſo too much courted the Clergy, in 


order to preſerve Peace at home, while he 
was employed in his Expeditions abroad. 
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In March 1403, being the 4th of this 
King, .a remarkable Comet appeared betwixt 
the Faſt and the North. Baker ſays, that 
the Devil appeared the ſame Year, at Dan- 
bury in Eſſex, in the Form of a Grey-Friar, 


If he means no more by the Devil than an 


evil Spirit, he need have made no Wonder of 
this, ſince I doubt he appeared very common- 
ly in the Shape of Friars of all Colours. In 
his 7th Year there was a Breach in the Banks 
of the Thames, on the Kentihh Side, which 
ſeems to have done as much Damage as that 
ot Dagenham in Eſſex did in the preſent 
Century. KRoy/ton in Hertfordſhire was burnt 
in the ſame Year : And two Years after was 


ſo ſharp a Winter, with ſuch deep Snow thro' 


the Months of December, Fanuary, February 
and March, that moſt of the ſmall Birds pe- 
riſhed thro' Hunger. Pride in Dreſs roſe to 
a menſtrous Height under this King, who is 
himſelf always pictured with a coltly Orna- 
ment about his Head, very different from any 
other of our Monarchs. 2 
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HENRY V. 


King, but he ſhook off the Lethargy of 
Vice that had before poſſeſſed him, and ba- 
niſhed all his former lewd and diſhoneſt Com- 
panions. Their Names, and the Pranks he 
had been concerned in with them, are well 
Known from the Plays of Shakeſpear ; of 
whom let me add, as it falls in my Way, that 
thoſe Parts of Engliſb Hiſtory he has adapted 
to the Stage, ſuch as the Reigns of King 


chard III. and Henry VIII. are perfectly worth 
the Reading, for the real Knowledge they 
convey, as well as the poetical Entèrtain- 
ment they give. | | 
Henry's firſt remarkable Act of Royalty, 
witli reſpect to Foreign Affairs, was his ſend- 
ing to Charles the French King, to demand 
the Crown of France as his Right: But 
Charles, prejudiced by what he knew of tlie 
young King's former Conduct, ſent him a 
contemptuous Anſwer, and with it a Barrel 
full of Tennis- balls to employ him. Henry 
inſtantly declared, that he would with Balls of 
another Kind demand Satisfaction at the 

Gates of Paris. | 
It 


N O ſooner did the Crown cothe to this 


Jon, Richard II. Henry IV. V. and VI. Rr- 
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In purſuance of his Word, he immediate- 
ly raiſed a mighty Army, and collected a 
Fleet of 1200 Sail, with which he landed in 
France and took Harfleur. Charles gathered 
an Army till more numerous, and marched 
towards the Invader, who ſoon perceived 
himſelf both ſtreightned in Ground, and 
in want of all Neceſſaries. The Odds 
became ſo great, that the French depended 


upon making his whole diminiſhed Army Pri- 
ſoners. But how were they deceived when 


the Armies met, and the Engliſb, greatly in- 
ferior in Numbers, half ſtarved and half 
naked, won a compleat Victory! This was 
the famous Battle of Agincourt, an Action al- 
1 glorious, if it had not been ſullied 
by What followed after: For upon an Alarm, 
that a freſh Army of French was coming up, 
the Priſoners, who were more numerous than 


their Conquerors, were moſt of them cruelly 


flaughtered: in cold Blood. Lewis, Dauphin 


of France, is ſaid to have died of Grief for the 


Loſs of this Battle. | 
After this Victory King Henry returned 


into England, and the French laid Siege to 


Harfleur But the Duke of Bedford, with 


the Engliſb Fleet, gave them a great Over - 


throw, and relieved the Place. The French 
returning, the Earl of Huntingdon again diſ- 


perſed their naval Power. he King then F 


failed back into Nor mandy, with a more nu- 
merous Army, and the French being at that 
| Time 
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Tim: diſtracted with inteſtine Broils, all 
Things ſucceeded to his Wiſh, With little 
Trouble he took many Towns and Caſtles. 
Rouen, the Capital of Normandy, was reduced 
by Famine, and all that Province, which for- 
mer Kings had loſt, returned again under 
the Dominion of England. | . 
The Duke of Burgundy, obſerving the 
mighty Succeſs of the Engliſb, propoſed an 
Accommodation : But the tirſt Interview for 
that Purpoſe had no Effect. At laſt, however, 
Henry being ſmitten with the Beauty of Ca- 
tharine, the French King's Daughter, whom he 
had ſeen at the firſt Conference, condeſcend- 
ed to defire a ſecond. This did not ſucceed, 
any more than the former: But at a third, 
which was held at Troyes, the two Kings a- 
greed, that Henry ſhould marry the Princeſs 
Catharine, and ſucceed to the Crown of 
France after the Death of Charles. The Dau- 
phin, who would not conſent to this Agree- 


ment, was attacked by both Kings; ſeveral 


Towns which adhered to him were taken, 
and he, being ſummoned to Paris, and not 
appearing, was outlaw'd. Henry was even 
declared Regent of the Kingdom, under his 
Father- in- law, during that King's Life. He 
coined Money, with the Arms of England 
and France quartered on it, and performed 


all other Acts of Royalty. Then leaving his 


Brother, the Duke of Clarence, to govern in 
A France, 
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France, he returned triumphantly into Eng- 
land. | 1 a Ao 
But I would juſt remark, that how glo- 
rious ſoever theſe Foreign Wars and Con- 
queſts have been to our Kings themſelves, 
ſuch as Edward III. and Henry V. they were 
always extremely burthenſome to the Sub- 
jets at home, who groan'd heavily under 
the Taxes raiſed to ſupport ſuch great and 
expenſive Expeditions. n e 
The Duke of Clarence having plundered 
the Province of Anjou, in his Return from 
thence was ſet upon by the Duke of Alenſon, 
who ſlew him, with 2000 of his Men, and 
took the Earls of Somerſet and Suffolk. The 
King, to revenge his Brother's Death, croſſ- 
ed the Sea again with a mighty Army, and 


offered Battle to the Dauphin; who ſtill avoid- 


ing it, Henry made himſelf Maſter of the 
whole Iſle of France. . 1 
In the mean Time the Queen was deliver- 
ed of a Son at Mindſor, who was alſo called 
Henry. Upon this Occaſion the King is ſaid 
prophetically to have declared, That what 
Henry of Monmouth (meaning himſelf) had 
gained, Henry of Windſor ſhould loſe. 
Soon after, learning that the Dauphin had 
laid Siege to Ceſney, the King haſted to re- 
lieve that Place: But falling ill of a Fever by 
the Way, he ſtaid at Senlis, and ſent his Bro- 
ther the Duke of Bedford, who raiſed the 
Siege, and obliged the Dauphin to MAY 
/ E 
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The Glory of Henry, however, was now at 
an End: For, falling into a Flux, beſides 
his Feyer, he was conveyed to the Palace of 


Vincennes, where he died a few Days after, in 
the Year 1422, being the 34th of his Age, of 


which he reigned 9 Years, 5 Months, and 11 


Days. He appointed his eldeſt ſurviving Bro- 
ther, the Duke of Bedford, Regent of France; 
and his other Brother, theDuke of Gloucęſter, 
Regent of England. His only Iſſue was Henry 
of Windſor, at this Time no more than nine 
Months old. The Tomb of Henry V. in 
Feftmin/ier Abbey, and the beautiful little 
Chapel that contains it, are much admired. 

Tho' this Monarch died in the Flower of 
his Age, and after a ſhort Reign, few Princes 
have left behind them more ſhining Proofs of 
every Royal Virtue. He was brave, merci- 
ful, magnanimous, obſervant of the Voice 
of his People, as diſcovered by their Repre- 
ſentatives in Parliament. There cannot, in 
a King of England, be a more commendable 
Quality than this, which only the greateſt 
of our Sovereigns have fully poſſeſſed. That 
he was ambitious, cannot be denied : But his 


War with France was juſtified by the Con- 


duct of the French, who firſt infringed the 

Treaty of Bretigny, concluded with Edward 

3 

In this Reign the famous Sir ohn Oldcaſtle, 

Lord Cob ham, the great Favourer and Sup- 

porter of the Lollards, was, at the Inſtiga- 
| tion 
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tion of the Prieſis, hang'd in St. Gzles's 
Fields, and his Body burnt while he was up- 
on the Gallows. Many other pious Perſons 
ſuffered for the ſame Faith. It being found 
convenient to open a new Paſſage in the 
North of London, Moregate was firſt erected in 
this Reign: And as the Streets of this Me- 
tropolis had till that [Time been all dark, 


an Order was made for the hanging out of 


Lanthorns and Candles after Night. My 
Copy of Sir Richard Baker, the Chronicler 
of Wonders, being imperfect at the End of 
this Reign, I cannot find any monſtrous 
Birth, or ſtrange: Appearance, to accompany 
the Deeds of our conquering Henry, As it 


happens, however, there is leſs Need of them 


in this, than in any other Period of our Hi- 
Kory : For as we often ſay of a Thing little 
remarkable, that it is a nine Days Wonder ; 
we may eſteem the Actions of this Prince 
alone, ſufficient for the Wonder and Admi-. 
ration of nine Years. But one more Rematk 
occurs to me, which is, I think, worth giv- 
ing my Readers, as it is founded in true Hif- 
tory ; I mean, that Alexander the Great, the 
Hero of Antiquity ; Henry V. who adorns the 
middle Part of our Englih Annals, and was 
the moſt compleat of all our Conquerors ; and 
Charles XII. of Sweden, the Wonder of the 
preſent Age, were all cut off in the Flower 
of their Manhood, betwixt the Years of 30 


and 40, | 
| XV. 


* 


Meek, mild, and merciful, but weak his Sway ; 


Kings of France, Charles VII. 
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Tho! brave his 
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11 HE Duke of Bedford, Uncle of this 
1 Prince, and Regent of France, managed 
the War there- againſt the Dauphin, who 
now, upon the Death of his Father Charles 
VI. had aſſumed the Title of King Charles 
VII. Several Battles were fought with va- 
rious Succeſs. At firſt the Engliſb were tri- 
umphant, and in one Victory flew/the French 
2000 Men: But Fortune, ſoon after, turn- 
ed on the Side of the Vanquiſhed, who gave 
the Engliſb a conſiderable Defeat. Again the 
Engliſb prevailed, returned the ſame Meaſure, 
and then laid Siege to Orleans. a] 
Here a Stop was put to the Englih Con- 
queſts, and that after an unuſual and ſur- 
priſing Manner. Joan of Arc, a young Dam- 
ſel bred to the keeping of Sheep, declared ſhe 
would undertake to deliver France from the 
Engliſh, . Whether ſhe was ſet on by others, 
or excited by her own Enthuſiaſm, is uncer- 
tain; But 2 aſſures us, that being con- 
ducted to the King, he gave Attention to 
her, and ſeemed greatly to admite her Cou- 
rage, as it was blended at the ſame Time 
with a becoming Modeſty. By his Permiſh- 
on ſhe put on the martial Habit; threw her- 
ſelf into Orleans, with Succours, thro* the 
: Engliſh 
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Engliſh Army ; and by her frequent and ſuc- 
ceſsful Sallies, obliged them to raiſe the Siege. 
She then purſued and harraſſed them, deſtroy. 
ing great Numbers in ſmall Skirmiſhes ; con- 
duced King Charles. to Rheims, as ſhe had 
promiſed, and attended at his Coronation 
there. At length, after many ſurpriſing Ex. 
ploits, ſhe was taken at Compeigne, and burnt 
29 a Witch, by Order of the Duke of Bedford, 
There is a Letter of that Prince extant, 
which ſhews his real Belief- of her Guilt, 
Perhaps the French and Engliſh, in thoſe 
dark Times, were equally credulous ; the for- 
mer in aſcribing to Divine Aſſiſtance, and 
the latter to Sorcery, a Reſolution which 
ſeems to have been only the Effect of a heat- 
ed Imagination. But ſuch Impreſſions always 
operate ſtrongly on the Populace, either to 
ſpirit up, or deject them: And at this Day, 
the common People in France almoſt” adore 
the Memory of the Puce!lz, as they call this 
Virgin, whaſe Statue in Braſs is. to be. ſeen 
upon the Bridge at Orleans. | 
King: Henry, at twelve. Years of Age, was 
carried. over into France, and crowned. at 
Paris But ſtill, that Kingdom Jaboured. un- 
der the Devaſtations of continual War. Over- 
tures of Peace were made by King Charles, 
- which the Exgliſb Regent, aſpiring to fix the 
Dominion of France in the Crown of Eng- 
land, would not accept. But at laſt the 2 * 


* 
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of Burgundy, who had contributed much to 


the good Fortune of the Engliſb, fell off from 


them, and, joining with Charles, carried 


away the Succeſs entirely to his Side, The 
City of Paris ſhook off its Subjection to its 
new Maſters, and the Duke of Bedford dying 
at this Criſis, future Engliſh Governors found 
it a Taſk ſufficient to ſecure Normandy. 


The Scots laid Siege to the Caſtle of Rox- 


burgh ; but hearing that- the Duke of York 
and the Earl of Northumberland were coming 
againſt them, they raiſed it in Haſte. About 
that Time James King of Scots, who bad 
been ten Years Priſoner in England, return- 
ing home, was murdered in his Bedchamber. 

As the Fortune of the Engliſb ſtill declin- 
ell in France, a Treaty of Peace was ſet on 
Foot, which ended only in a Fruce for 18 
Months. King Henrys Marriage with Mar- 
garet of Anjou, Daughter to the titular King 


of Sicily, a Match brought about by the Earl - 


of Suffolk, contributed to compleat his Miſ- 
fortunes : For having been before contracted 
to the Daughter of the Count of Armagnac, 
that Nobleman lent his Aſſiſtance to drive 
the Engliſh quite out of Aguitain. $42 
Queen Margaret and the Earl of Suffolk, 
created afterwards Marquis and Duke) had the 
iſpoſal of all Things left to them by King 
Henry, who devoted himſelf more to Acts 
of Piety than to the Art of Government. 
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Engliſh Army; and by her frequent and ſuc- 
ceſsful Sallies, obliged them to raiſe the Siege, 
She then purſued and harraſſed them, deſtroy. 
ing great Numbers in ſmall Skirmiſhes ; con- 
ducted King Charles. to Rheims, as ſhe had 
promiſed, and attended at his Coronation 
there. At length, after many ſurpriſing Ex. 
ploits, ſhe was taken at Compeigne, and burnt 
25 a Witch, 7 $6 ang of the Duke of Bedford, 
There is a Letter of that Prince extant, 
which ſhews his real Belief- of her Guilt, 
Perhaps the French and Engliſh, in thoſe 
dark Times, were equally credulous; the for- 
mer in aſcribing to Divine Aſſiſtance, and 
the latter to Sorcery, a Reſolution which 
ſeems to have been only the Effect of a heat- 
ed Imagination. But ſuch Impreſſions always 
operate ſtrongly on the Populace, either to 
ſpirit up, or deject them: And at this Day, 
the common People in France almoſt adore 
the Memory of the Pucelle, as they call this 
Virgin, whaſe Statue in Braſs is to be. ſeen 
upon the Bridge at Orleans, + | 
King Henry, at twelve. Years of Age, was 
carried: over. into France, and crowned. at 
Paris : But ſtill, that Kingdom laboured un- 
der the Devaſtations of continual War. Over- 
' "tures of Peace were made by King Charles, 


which the Engliſb Regent, aſpiring to fix the 
Dominion of France in the Crown of Eng- 
lard,” would not accept. But at laſt the Nuke 
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of Burgundy, who had centributed much to 


the good Fortune of the Engli/h, fell off from 


them, and, joining with Charles, carried 


away the Succeſs entirely to his Side. The 
City of Paris ſhook off its Subjection to its 
new Maſters, and the Duke of Bedford dying 
at this Criſis, future Engliſb Governors found 
it a Taſk ſufficient to ſecure Normandy. 


The Scots laid Siege to the Caſtle of Rox- 


burgh ; but hearing that- the Duke of York 
and the Earl of Northumberland were coming 
againſt them, they raiſed it in Haſte. About 
that Time James King of Scots, who bad 
been ten Years Priſoner in England, return- 
ing home, was murdered in his Bedchamber, 

As the Fortune of the Engliſb ſtill declin- 


el in France, a Treaty of Peace was ſet on 


Foot, which ended only in a Truce for 18 
Months. King Henrys Marriage with Mar- 
garet of Anjou, Daughter to the titular King 


of Sicily, a Match brought about by the Earl 


of Suffalk, contributed to compleat his Miſ- 
fortunes : For having been before contracted 
to the Daughter of the Count of Armagnac, 
that Nobleman lent h 

the Engliſh quite out of Aquitain. 

Queen M. 


created afterwards Marquis and Duke) had the 
iſpoſal of all Things left to them by King 

Henry, who devoted himſelf more to Acts 

of Piety than to the Art of as 


is Aſſiſtance to drive 


argaret and the Earl of Suffolk, 


* 
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By their Means the Duke of York, who had 
governed well what was left to the Engliſh in 
France, and ſomewhat . reſtored the ill For- 
tune of his Countrymen, was removed, and 
the Duke of Somerſet made Regent. Thro' 
his ill Management he loſt all, except the 
Town of Calais, and the ſmall Diſtrict round 
it. York, in the mean Time, ſmothering his 
Reſentment, continued to ſerve King Henry, 
He ſubdued the 1r:i/h, who had begun to re- 
volt, and behaved in ſuch a manner as to grow 
exceeding popular. 9, 4553 

Perceiving he had gained the Affections of 
the People, he began to think of aſſerting his 
Claim to the Crown, and laid the Foundation 
of the long War that followed betwixt the 
; Houſes of York and Lancaſter, or the white 
and red Roſe. The Duke of York was de- 


ſcended from Lionel Duke of Clarence, ſecond 


: "i — — — 
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Son to King Edward III. whereas King Henry 
deſcended from John of Gaunt, Duke of Lan- 
caſter, third Son of the ſame Monarch ; ſo that 
the Right of Primogeniture was plainly on the 
' Duke's Side: But the King had a Parliamen- 
. tary Right, which had been acknowledged in 
his Father and Grandfather, who was choſen 
by the People to replace Richard II. A Right 
that would ſcarcely have been diſputed, after 
ſo long Poſſeſſion, if it had not been for the 
bad Adminiſtration ander this weak Monarch. 


But 


% 
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But the Generality of the Nation exclaim- 
ed againſt the preſent Government, and the 
Loſs of France heightened the Diſcontents. 
The firſt open Act of Hoſtility was commit- 
ted by John Cade, who aſſumed the Name of 
Mortimer, at the Inſtigation of the Duke of 
York, who did not think proper to appear 
openly. He advanced towards London with 
an Army of Kentiſb Men, demanding that 
the Dukes of York, Exeter, Buckinghamand 


Norfolk, ſhould be taken into the King's Fa- 


your ; which being refuſed, a Battle was 
fought, and the King's .Forces defeated. 
Henry fled to Kenelworth Caſtle in Warwick- 
ſoire,. and Cade entered London, where he 
put ſome great Men to Death, particularly 
Francis Lord Say and Seal, the Treaſurer. 
But having by this, and ſome. other Actions, 
incurred the Diſpleaſure of the People, and 
the King iſſuing a general Pardon, the new 
Tyrant was forſaken, taken in his Flight, 
and put to Death, | 1 
This Commotion being over, the Duke of 
Vork, having ſecured to himſelf many powerful 
Friends, withdrew into Vales, and raiſed an 
Army. The King marched againſt him, and 
being told, that if the Duke of Somerſet were 
ſecured, to anſwer ſuch Things as were laid 
to his Charge, the Duke of Yark would diſ- 
band his Forces; Somerſet. was accordingly 
ſeized, and the King and the Duke of Yort 
had an Interview. They ſet out for London 
| F together; 
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together: But Somerſet was on the Road ſet 
at Liberty again by the Quifeen's Faction, and 

' Tork conducted the reſt of the Way as a Pri- 
ſoner. This ſo exaſperated him, that, after 
many Debates, he withdrew, raiſed another 
Army, and met the King at St. Abant. There 
their Forces engaging, the Duke of Hors 
gained a compleat Victory. The Duke of 


Somerſet, the Earls of Northumberland and 
Stafford, with 5000 Men, were lain, and the 
King himſelf taken, whom the Duke of York 
conducted to London. A Parliament was then 
ſummoned in Henry's Name, and Yor4, being 
acquitted by it of all criminal Imputations, 
was declared Protector of the Kingdom. 

The Queen, however, prevailing by ber 
Arts, Yor# again left London, and retired into 
Ireland. T hither the Earl of J/arwick came to 
conſult him, and returning to Calais, from 
thence came over into Kent. Warwick ſoon 
raiſed an Army of 25,000 Kentiſb Men, with 
whom he marched to London, poſſeſſed him - 
ſelf of the Tower, and then joined his Fx 
ther the Earl of Saliſbury. The King, with 
his Army, met them at Northampton, where 
both Sides fought bravely, in ſo much that ten 
thouſand Men were ſlain on the Spot. The 
Earls remained Maſters of the Field, and of 
the King's Perſon, whom they conducted to 
London: And York, hearing of their Succeſs, 
poſted from Ireland, aſſerted his Claim in 
Parliament, and obtained an Act that _ 
: 0 
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ſhould retain the Title of King during Life, 
ſet and that then himſelf, the Duke of York, ſhould 
nd ſucceed him. ER | 
In the mean Time the Queen, having col- 
= lected an Army in Scotland, entered England, 
ner and the Duke of Vor advanced to meet her, 
= with his younger Son the Earl of Rutland, 
Tt i and the Earl of Saliſbury, leaving the Earls 
of of Warwick and Norfolk to ſecure the King : 
ne But being ſurprized by the Way, near the 
City of York, he was lain, with about 3000 
me of his Men. The young Earl of Rutland, 
ap tho* but wwelve Years of Age, and tho' he 
ng begged for his Life, was not ſpared. The 
25 Earl of Saliſbury, and all others of Rank 
taken with him, were, by the Queen's Com- 
mand, beheaded. It ſeems indeed to have been 
i often the Cuſtom, in theſe cruel Civil Wars, 
to murder, on both ſides, all the great Men 
that were ſo unhappy as to be made Priſoners. 
The great Richard Plantagenet Duke of 
th York being thus dead, his eldeſt Son, Edward 


* Earl of March, aſſumed the Title of Yor, 
+ and the Claim to the Crown. He aflerted 
nl te latter with an Army of 23,000 Men; 
12 overthrew the Earls of Pembroke and MWili- 


8 ſhire ; and taking Owen Tudor, who had mar- 
ried Catharine, the Mother of King Henry 
of Wl VI, ſtruck off his Head. The Queen in the 
mean time marching towards London, defeat= _ 
ls ed the Earls of Nerfolk and /arwick, and bß 
that Victory recovered King Henry. . 

* F 2 5 But 
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But the Triumph of Queen Margaret was 
of ſhort Continuance : For Duke Edward 
marching up directly to London, after his 
Victory in the Weſt, was by univerſal Con- 
ſent of Parliament acknowledged King. 
Then marching into the North with a nu- 
merous Force, he met King Henry and his 
Queen near Towton, where a moſt bloody 
Battle enſued, in which more than 30,000 
Men are ſaid to have been ſlain. Edward 
was victorious, and Henry, with Margaret his 
Queen, the great Support 'of his Cauſe and 
his Spirit, or rather the Spirit that acted in 
his Name, retired into Scotland. At this Pe- 
riod Hiſtorians begin the Reign of Edward 
IV, tho' Henry lived 12 Years after, and 
was once, during that Time, reinſtated in 
the Throne of England. 

It will appear from the whole Courſe of 
this King's Adminiſtration, that tho' he was 
pious, humane, and had every private Vir- 
tue, he had none of thoſe Talents that adorn- 
ed his Father, and ſhould have made him fit 
for Government. Such was his Weakneſs, 

that had it not been for the high Spirit of his 
Queen, and the Fidelity of ſome truly great 
Men, he muſt have given way long before 
he did, to the Power and Ambition of the 
Houſe of York : Nor does it ſeem, that this 
to him, who never ſought Power or Autho- 
rity on his own Account, would have been 
the leaſt Unhappineſs. Un 4 
| | $ 
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As to Caſualties in his Reign, we read of 
a great Rain, in his fifth Year, that laſted 
from April to the 1ſt of November, with ſcarce 
any Intermiflion. In his 17th Year was ſo 
great a Famine, that People were glad to 
make Bread of Fern-Roots. In his 18th Year 
all the Lions in the Tower died, which Super- 
ſtition thought a fatal Omen. In his 22d Year 
a deep River, near Bedford, is ſaid to have ſtood 
ſuddenly ftill, and divided itſelf. In his 33d 
Year was a great Comet: And Baker men- 
tions a monſtrous Cock that came out of the 
Sea, and made a hideous Crowing three 
Times, clapping his Wings each Time, and 
beckoning towards the North, the South, and 
the Weſt. The ſame Author aſſures us, that 
in his 36th Year it rained Blood in a little 
Town in Beafordfhire, the Drops of it ap- 
pearing on the Sheets hung out to dry. 

The noble and uſeful Art of Printing was 
invented in the Reign of this Monarch, about 
the Year 1440. ntz in Germany, and 
Haerlem in Holland, have long diſputed the 
Honour of this Invention, I 
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COTEMPORARIES. 
Emperor of Germany, F rederick IV.— 144. 
King of France, Lewis XI, | 
King of Scotland, James III. — 1459. 
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EDWARD IV. 


TH S Prince, who was born at Rowen, be- 
gan his Reign in the Year 1461, being 
about 19 Years of Age. He did not long, 
however, enjoy the Crown in Peace, King 
Henry, who had fled into Scotlang, raiſed an 
Army there, and marched into England. He 
was met and defeated by Edward, who in- 
humanly ordered that no Quarter ſhould 'be 
_ ; ſo that 30,000 Men were loſt in that 
ay's Action. Henry fled back into Scotland; 
but returning into England ſoon after, in Diſ- 
guiſe, he was taken, and committed Priſoner 
to the Tower. '7. Ys Ce 
The Earl of Warwick, commonly called 
the King-maker, had been the great Support 


of the Houſe of York : But having been em- 


ployed by Edward to negociate a Marriage 
for him in France, and the King, in the 
mean time, falling in Love with, and marry- 
ing the Lady Elizabeth Lucy, a Widow, and 
his own Subject; Warwic was ſo diſguſted, 
that he became ever after an irreconcileable 
2 to this Monarch. Edward's Paſſion 
for Women led him into many Errors; tho', 
as he was very handſome, he was uſually ſuc- 
ceſsful in his Amours ; and it was ſaid, that 
theReaſon of his making Lady Lucy his Queen, 
- . "Was, 


% .. 
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was, that he found her the only Woman he 


could not obtain upon Trial for a Miſtreſs. 3 
The Story of Jane Shore, the Goldſmith's in 
Wife in Lombard-/teeet, who liv'd publickly beer 
with him in Adultery, is well known. | 12 

Warwick's Diſcontent made him raiſe 0 c 
a Rebellion, in which he was ſo ſucceſsful, — 
that he twice defeated the King's Forces, and ye 
at laſt took him Priſoner by Surprize. But "XY 
Edward made his Eſcape, raiſed another Ar- 1 
my, and returned to London. A Treaty Was 
ſet on Foot, which not ſucceeding, another a 


Battle was fought, Harwick's Army defeat- 
ed, and he fled into France. 1 M. 
T hither Margaret, King Henry's Queen, 


alſo reſorted. "They applied to the King of T 
France, who on their Cauſe, as affront- 2. i 
ed by Edward's Match, a great Army was 
raiſed. With this JVarwick landed in Eng- 1 
land, where Numbers flocked to him, and he 2 
marched to London. King Edward fled into * 
Flanders : His Queen took Sanctuary at Weſt- , 
minſter, and was there delivered of Prince T 
Edward. Warwick took King Henry in Tri- 4 
umpn out of the Tower, and got him again T 
acknowledged the lawful Sovereign of Eng- M 
las d. But Royalty, from firſt to laſt, ſeem- * 
ed rather a. Burthen than an Enjoyment to 
that Prince, who reigned only for bis Queen (. 
or her Favoulites. | TY | " 
Edward, . 
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| Eduard, having raiſed 12,000 Men in 
Flanders, landed in Yorkfhire,. and ſolemnly 
ſwearing he had no Deſign againſt the King, 
but only came to aſſert his Right to the Duchy 
of York, drew great Numbers to his Stan- 
dard: Bui at laſt, thinking himſelf ſufficiently. 
ſtrong, he threw off the Maſk, left a Garri- | 
ſon in York, advanced to Nottingham, and 
from thence to London; 3 Where Henry being. 
taken, was for the laſt Time committed 
to the Tower. The Earl of /arwick, ven- 
turing to give Edward Battle, was himſelf | 
killed, with 10,000 of his Men. Queen 
Margaret in the mean time had raiſed Forces 
in the Weſt ; but was entirely defeated at 
Tewkſbury, and herſelf taken, with Prince 
Edward, the Duke of Somerfet, and about 
twenty Men of Note. The Men were all | 
beheaded, except the Prince, who was mur-- 
dered by Richard Duke of Glouceſter: As to 
the Queen, ſhe returned into France. 

King Henry was alſo murdered in the 
Tower by the Ans wicked Richard, after he 
had lived 56 Years, of which he reigned 38. 
There is no Monument remaining to the 
Memory of this pious, weak, and unfortunate 
Monarch. 8 

Edward put to Death many of his Enemies, 
ſome ſay not leſs than 1400; and, in a Par- 
liament, he made void all King Henry's Acts, 
and confirmed his own. He then ſailed over 
to Calais, to affift his Friend the Duke of 

F 33 Bur. 
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Birguiidy 5 but was bought off by Lewis Kl. 


King of France, to whom he was afterwards 


a Penſioner. In ſhort, Edward ſo ſhamefully 


gave himſelf up to Pleaſure and Venality, that 
_ Power of France increaſed greatly in his 
| Nor was this Prince, the boaſted right Heir 
to the Crown, leſs cruel than voluptuous, as 
already appears by what we have ſaid. His 
Jealouſy and Barbarity went ſo far, that 
fome Perſons, in his Reign, were executed 
for very innocent Words; of which we have 
given two Examples in our Deſcription of 
England. The Royal Family was ſo dimi- 
niſhed, that Henry Earl of Richmond was 
now the only Claimant to the Crown of the 
Line of Lancafter. Edward took great Pains 
to get him cut off; but in vain: For the 
Duke of Britanny, to whom Henry had fled, 
refu ed to deliver him up. Edward alſo 
cauſed his own Brother, the Duke of Clarence, 
to bedrowned in a Butt of Malmſey Wine, 
by the Management of the Duke of Glou- 
al At length, as he was preparing for a 
ar with France, he was himſelf taken off 
by Death. 
Edward IV. died in the 42d Year of his 


Age, after a Reign of 22 Years, one Month, 


and 5 Days. His Monument in the new 
Chapel at Vindſor, founded by himſelf, is 
compoſed of Steel poliſhed: and gilt. The 
Workmanſhip of it is very curious. He left 


two 
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two Sons, Edward Prince of Wales, and Ri- 
chard Duke of Tort; and five Daughters, E- 
lizabeth, Cecilia, Bridget, Anne, and Catha- 
rin. Bridget died a Nun: Elizabeth was af- 
terwards married to King Henry. VII, and the 
other three to Eugliſßi Noblemen. 

In the Reign of this King there were two 
great Plagues, one in his 17th, and the other 
in his 19th Year, both of which ſwept away 
great Numbers of People. They were at- 
tended, as uſual, with a Famine ; thoſe two 
dreadful Scourges being, from natural Cauſes, . _ 
without having Recourſe to the Divine ] - 
ments, commonly productive of each other. 
Yr Minſter was burnt in this King's third 
Year: But his Reign, upon the Whole, does 
not appear to have been ſo fertile in Wonders 
is ſome others. „ 
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TAI Prince of Hales, aged only 12 Vears, 
1 ſucceeded. his Father; but he was ne- 

ver crown'd, and his nominal Reign laſted 
little more than two Months. His Uncle, 

the cruel and ambitious Duke of Gloucefter, 
having artfully got beth the young King and 
his Brother .into his Hands, ſent them to the 
Tower, at that Time a Royal Palace, from 
whence the Proceſſion was uſually made to 
Weſtminſter at a Coronation. For this Coro- 
nation the Protector Richard pretended zea- 
louſly to prepare: But in the mean Time, 
with the Help of S tafford ö Duke of Buc bing. 
ham, WO Lord Mayor of London, 
and Dr. Shaw his Brother, a mercenary Prea- 
.cher,he prevailed to have his two Nephews,and 
even their Father, declared illegitimate, and 
himſelf ſaluted the only lawful King of Eng- 
land, All the Time he ſeemed. with great 
Reluctance to accept the Crown, and pretend- 
ed he: complied only for the Good of. the 

State. „ 
Having aſcended the Throne, his firſt Care 
was to take off the two innocent young 
Princes. Sir Robert Brackenbury, Lieutenant 
of the Tower, refuſing to be his Inſtrument, 
he gave the Command of that Fortreſs, for 

| dne 
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one Night only, to Sir James Tyrrel, who in 
that Time cauſed the Buſineſs to be done by 
Miles Foreſt his Footman, and John Dighton 
a hired Ruffian. Theſe Villains, entering the 
Chamber in the Dead of Night, ſmothered the 
two young Princes in their Beds. They 
- were afterwards buried under the Stair-caſe, 
where their Bones ay till they were found in 
the Reign of King Charles II. when they were 
taken up and depoſited among the Kings in 
 Wi/tminſter Abbey. There is a ſmall Monu- 
ment to their Memory in Henry VIIth's Cha- 
pel, where it was erected by Order of the 
ſame King Charles. * 6 | 
It cannot be expected that, in a Reign of 
leſs than two Months, we ſhould have many 
ſtrange Caſualties to record. The great Won- 
der ſeems to have been, that the People, and 
in particular the Body of the Nobility, either 
did not ſee thro? the black Defigns of Richard, 
or had not the Virtue and Spirit to oppoſe his 
Projects. £5 6 
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RICHARD III. 


TH Prince, who bad waded to the Throne 
= thro' the Blood of his Relations in both 
Lines, did not long enjoy the Prize of his 


Villainies. He endeavoured, by popular Laws, 
to render himſelf acceptable to the Nation ; be- 
ing an able Politician, as well as an ambiti- 


ous and cruel Man: But the People could 


not, in their Hearts, be reconciled to a Prince, 
whom they knew to be guilty of ſo many a- 
trocious Crimes in his own Perſon. 

The Duke of Buckingham, his chief Inftru- 
ment, had been promiſed the Duchy of Here- 
ford, which *tis thought induced him to en- 
Gage ſo deeply in Richard's Intereſt. That 


uchy had been enjoyed by King Henry IV, 


and was not merely titular, but had greatReve- 
nues annexed to it, as had many other Eng- 


liſh Titles in thoſe Times. But Richard be- 
ing on the Throne, and his Nephews gone, 


did not think fit to perform his Promiſe :. 
W hereupon Buckingham left the Court, and, 
in Conjunction with Morton Biſhop: of  Ely,. 


entered into a Confederacy with the Earl of 


Richmond. This Prince was ſtill in Britany, 


and King Richard endeavoured fruitleſsly, as 


his Brother had done, to get him either cut 


off abroad, or betrayed into his own Power. 


The. 
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The Project of Buckingham and Morton 
was not. carried on ſo privately, but Richar# 
had notice of it, and began to prepare for his 
Defence. He marched againſt Buckingham, 
who had raiſed a Number of Men in the Bor- 
ders of Males, but was deſerted by them on 
the King's, Approach, and made Priſoner. 
The King, who ſtopped at nothing, had no 
ſooner his old Friend in his Hands, than he 
cauſed him to be beheaded, the reſt of the 
Conſpirators making their Eſcape. oe 
This did not ſecure King Richard, who 
hearing that the Duke of Britanny had re- 
ſolved to ſupport the Earl of Richmond, pro- 
vided a Fleet to defend the Coaſts. - The Earl 
however, ſet ſail, with 5000 Britons; but 
meeting with a Storm, his Ships were diſperſ- 
ed, and he obliged to return. In the mean 
time Richard put to Death all ſuch as he 
ſuſpected to favour the Earl, concluded an 


Alliance with the King of Scots, and corrupt- . - 


ed the Duke of Britany's Treaſurer to de- 
ſtray his Rival, who' ſaved himſelf by mak- 


ing his Eſcape into France. There he was 


met by many of the Engliſp Nobility, who 
gave him full Aſſurance that they would af- 
ſert his Title to the Crown, Henry had be- 
fore ſolemnly engaged to marry Elizabeth, 
eldeſt Daughter to Edivard IV; which Richard 
underſtanding, he poiſoned his own Wife, 
and endeayoured to prevail with the young 
Princeſs,. 


— 
we — 
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Prirceſs, his Neice, to accept him for an 
Huſband. 

While theſe Things were in Agitation, 
Henry landed at Milford-haven with only 
2000 Men ; but was ſoon joined by many of 
the Nobility, with what Forces they could 
draw together. The two Armies met in a 
Field near Boſworth, where the Engagement 
was hot and doubtful, till Stanley going over 
with his Forces to Henry, King Richard was 
killed, with about 1000 of his Men, the reſt 
making their Eſcape. Richard's Crown be- 
ing. found on the Field of Battle, it was put 
on Henry's Head, and he was ſaluted King by 
the Army. 

Richard III. fell in the 34th Year of his 
Age, after a Reign of only 2 Years, 2 
Months, and 2 Days. His Te eg * 
that of the Prince 8 ſucceeded him, makes 
it not ſtrange that no Monument was 
erected to his Memory. 

King Richard had a legitimate Son, ho 
died ſome time before him. He had alſo a 


natural Son, who concealed himſelf after 


this Event, and ſpent his Days in Obſcurity 
and Labour. The Picture of Richard's 
Mind need not be drawn, after what has been 
ſaid of his Actions: But he was deformed in 
Body, as well as Soul, and his very Birth is 
ſaid to have been tended with monſtrous 


Circumſtances. 


* 


Cateſby, 
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Cateſby, Ratcliffe, and Lovel, were the 
three chief Favourites of this Prince: And, 
ly as Richard himſelf bore a Hog for the Sup- 


of porter of his Arms, the following Couplet _ 
Id was made on his Adminiſtration. | 

a | 3 

It The Cat, the Rat, and Lovel-the Dog, 

r Rule all England under a Hog. = 

18 a 

ſt And this was ſent to John Bake of Nor- 

- elk, to diſſuade him from engaging too far 

t in Richard's Cauſe, when the general Con- 

y ſpiracy-in favour of the Earl of Richmond 


rendered it deſperate. 


Jockey of Norfolk, be not too bold ; | | 
For Dickon thy Maſter is bought and fold. 


The moſt remarkable Caſualty of «his 
Reign, was that in the ſecond and laſt Year 
of it, which proved fatal to the Duke f 
Buckingham, diz. The unexpected ſwelling -. 
of the River Severn, which cauſed a mighty _ 
Inundation, prevented the Duke's Army 
from croſſing it, and continued ten Days, 
overthrowing Houſes, and carrying their Fur- 
niture about the Country for many Miles. 


of 
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XIX. HENRY VII. of Richmond. 
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From 1485. to 1509. 
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The firſt of Tudmr's Race, of h 


COTEMPORARIES. 
Emperors of Germany, Frederick IV. 1440. 


Maximilian J. 1493. 
Kings of France, Charles VIII. —14 3 
; Lewis XII. ——1498. 
Kings of Scotland, Fames III. —— —1459. 
ames. IV, ——— 1488. 
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HENRY VII 


EH * NRY VII, after his Coronation, 
married the Lady Elizabeth according to 
his Contract, and thereby united the two 
Houſes of York and Lancaſter » But not being 
well ſatisfied of the Affections of the People, 
he inſtituted a Guard for his Perſon, conſiſting 
of the Band that has ever ſince been conti- 
nued under the Name of Gentlemen Pen- 
ſaners. | | | 

At the Beginning of this King's Reign hap- 
pened the Sweating Sickneſs, which carried 
off great Numbers of People, and affected 
the Engliſb in all Parts of the World: But 
this new Kind of Peſtilence, as it hath juſtly 
been called, was not laſting. | 

Some Troubles begun in the North, to op- 
poſe his Authority, were ſoon quelled. A 
more dangerous Inſurrection followed, raiſed 
by one Lambert Simnel, a young Student of 
Uxford, ſet up by ſome of the Nobility to 
claim the Crown, on Pretence of being the 
Son of the Duke of Clarence, murdered in 
the Reign of Edward IV. Lambert was de- 
feated and taken; but the King ſpared his 
Life, in regard to his tender Age, and gave 
him a mean Employment in his Kitchen. 


This 
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This Fraud being detected, another, bet- 
ter ſupported, enſued. Margaret Ducheſs of 
Burgundy, of the Houſe of York, who was 
privy to Simmel's InſurreAion, bred up at her 
Court a Youth, whoſe Name was Perkin 
Warbeck, and put him upon the Exgliſb for 
Richard Duke of York, one of the Princes 
ſmother' d in the Tower. She taught him 
his Leſſon ſo well, that he gave pertinent 
Anſwers to all Queſtions that were aſked 
him concerning the Royal Family: And 
many of* the Nobility, either deceived, or 
willing to embrace an Opportunity of op- 
poſing King Henry, eſpouſed his Cauſe, Per- 
kin attempting to land in Kent, with a handful 
of Men, ſeveral of his Adherents were taken, 
and executed. He then fled to Ireland, and 
from thence to Scotland, where the King 
married him to a Daughter of the Earl of 
Huntley, and ſent him twice into England 
with an Army, but without Succeſs. This 
induced the Scotch King to conclude a Truce 
with Henry, and diſmiſs Perkin, who retired 
into England, and in Cornwall raiſed an Ar- 
my of about 3000 Men. With theſe he laid 
Siege to Exeter, till the King's Forces com- 
ing upon him, he fled again. His Wife Ca- 
tharine was taken, and being very beautiful, 
and of a noble Family, had a Penſion aſſign- 
ed her. Perkin, having been in Sanctuary for 
ſome time, ſurrendered himſelf, and was 


committed Priſoner to the Tower. He * 
2 
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Efcape, was again taken, committed, and 
his Life ſpared : But, being found tampering 
Q with his Keepers, and others, he was at laſt 
r hanged. The Earl of Farwick (Son to the 
N Duke of Clarence) whom Simmel had perſon- 
rated, and who had been in the Tower from 93 
$ his Infancy, was alſo beheaded for Henry's 
n Securitxʒx. | ES 
N About this Time Sebaſtian Cabot, a Genoeſe, 
d being employed by King Henry, made the firſt 
d Diſcoveries for the Engliſb Nation, on the 
K* Coaſt of America. 


- 
—ͤ—ũ2jᷣ — 
9 
me 
A 


y — ., , 


A Arthur, King Henry's eldeſt Son, was mar- 
24 ried to Catharine, Daughter to Ferdinand the 


ul Catholick King of Spain: And Margaret, 
the King's Daughter, was given in Marriage 
WY t James King of Scots. Of both thoſe Mar- 
5 riages there will be Occaſion to ſpeak hereaf- 
ter. At preſent it is ſufficient to ſay, that 
us Arthur dying five Months after his Marriage, 
and, as is generally ſaid, without Conſummia- 
tion, King Henry obtained a Diſpenſation 
ed from the 2 and married the Widow to 3 
. Henry bis ſecond Son. This he did to avoid IM 
returning her Portion, which otherwiſe he oh 


= muſt have done, according to Contract. 

” Avarice was indeed the predominant Vice 

wh of Henry VII, who had otherwiſe many great 3 
|| Qualitics. For when he had eſtabliſhed himn- 
. ſelf on the Throne, ſuppreſſed all Competi-- 
1 tors, and gained great Reputation among the 


neighbouring 
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' neighbouring Powers, he ſo drained his Sub- 


jects by Taxes and Fines, raiſed by his wicked 

Agents Dudley and Enpſom, that he became 

burdenſome to the Nation. He had been 

long troubled with the Gout, which at laſt 

proved fatal to him, in the Palace he had built 
at Richmond. 

Henry VII. died in the 53d Vear of his Age, 
after a Reign of 23 Years and 8 Months. 
He was buried 'in his own new Chapel at 
Weſtminſter. Both the Chapel itſelf, and 
the Monument, which was finiſhed in 1519, 
and coſt at that Time 1000 Pounds, are ex- 
quiſite Pieces of Workmanſhip, and worthy 
of the moſt curious Obſervation. | 
He left Iſſue Henry Prince of Wales, his 
Succeſſor, Margaret Queen of Scots, and 
Mary, promiſed to King Charles of Caſtile, 


after the Emperor Charles V. 235 


Henry left behind him ſuch an immenſe 
Treaſure in ready Money, that it was thought 
to be more than half the Coin of the King- 
dom, He is frequently called the Briti/h So- 
lomon by our Hiſtorians: But ſurely Solomon, 
as the Scripture informs us, procured Riches 
to add to the Splendor of his Kingdom, and 
not, like King Henry, merely to fill his own 

Coffers. ts 
I have already mentioned the Sweating 
Sickneſs in the firſt Year of King Henry's 
Reign. Dr. Mead is of Opinion, that the 
tame Diſeaſe hath ſeveral times ſince . 
1 ed, 


— 
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ed, tho not mentioned with ſo much Diſ- 
tinction, as in the Reigns of this King and 
his Son. On the very Day of the Battle 
of Boſworth, a great Fire happened in Lon- 
don, which broke out in Bread-ftreet, and 
burat the Priſon of St. Mildred's, now called 
the Poultry-Compter. In his Toth Year 
was found the Body of a Woman, which had 
been buried 175 Years, and yet the Skin was 
entire, and the Arms pliable. In his 12th 
Year Hailſtones fell in Bed ordfhire, which 
meaſured 8 Inches about. In his 13th Year 
the King himſelf had like to have been 
burnt, his Apartment at Shene being almoſt 
conſumed, In his 15th Year happened a 
great Plague, of which 30,000 died in Lon- 
dm. Proviſions in this Reign were ſo cheap, 
that Wheat ſold for 35s. a Quarter, and French 
Wine for 40s. a Ton: Which makes it not 
improbable that the Workmen, who built his 
fine Chapel at Weſtminſter, might work for a 
Penny a Day, as Tradition reports. | 
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HENRY VIII. 


o 


Enry VIII coming young to the Crown, 

and being of a "Temper the Reverſe of 

his Father, ſoon diſperſed the great Wealth 

which the late King had amaſſed. This is 
frequently the Caſe in private Life, where a 

Spendthrift Heir in a ſhort time diſſipates all 
the Fruits of a long Courſe of Avarics. 

Soon after his Acceſſion the young King 
had a Quarrel with France, and alle over 
to Calais. He took Terouenne, Tournay, and 
ſome other ſmaller Places; into which he 
put Garriſons, and then returned to England. 
In this War he had the Honour to have the 
Emperor Maximilian ſerve under him in Per- 
ſon: But Maximilian was poor, and knew 
Henry, at that Time, to be rich. 

In the mean time, the Scots, to the Num- 
ber of 7 or 8000, had entered the Borders 
under the Lord Hume, and been repulſed by 
Edward Bulmer. King James then coming 
in Perſon to take Vengeance, with a nume- 
rous Army, was alſo defeated at Flodden Field, 
and himſelf ſlain with 8600 of his Men. 
In this Battle, ſo fatal to the Scots Nation, 
Howard Earl of Surrey commanded the Eng- 
liſb, and was created Duke of Norfolt for his 
ſignal Ser vice. 3 
5 55 G 2 Thomas 

| 8 
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Thomas Molſey, a Prieſt, the Son of a But- 


cher at pſwich, had made himſelf taken no- 
tice of in the late Reign, and was Almaner to 
the Court: And in this Reign it quickly ap- 
peared that he was a riſing Favourite. His 
firſt eminent Preferment was to the See of 
Lincoln. 

Mary, the King's Siſter, before promiſed 
to Charles King of Spain, was now given to 
Lewis XII King of France, who did not ſur- 
vive that Match above five Months. The 
Queen was afterwards married to Charles 
Brandon, Duke'of Suffolk. 

Molſey was next raiſed to the See of York, 
and the Dignity of a Cardinal, and made 


Lord High Chancellor of England. He had, in 


fact, the ſole Government of the Kingdom: 
For Peace being eſtabliſhed on all ſides, the 
King devoted himſelf folely to his Pleaſures, 
Of theſe Magnificence was not the leaſt, as 
appeared in an Interview he had with the King 
of France, when the League betwixt them 
and the King of Spain, now advanced to be 
Emperor likewiſe, was renewed. | 


Martin Luther having made a great Noiſe, 


by his Writings againſt Indulgences, and 
other Errors of the Church of Rome, King 
Henry, who was more learned than Princes 
are commonly known, (having been deſigned 
for the Church in the Life-time of his elder 
Brother) undertook the Cauſe of the Papal See, 
and 
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and wrote a Book concerning the ſeven Sacra- 
ments againſt Luther. This was ſo well 
taken by the Pope, that he beſtowed upon 
him the Title of Defender of the Faith: 
A Title which the Kings of England 
have ever ſince borne, and more juſtly de- 
ſerved ſince they have thrown off their De- 
pendence on the Popiſh Hierarchy. 

The Emperor Charles V coming into Eng- 
land, was moſt magnificently treated by Hen- 
ry, with whom he concerted Meaſures for a 
new War with Francis I King of France. 
Three ſuch great Princes, in all reſpects, have 
ſeldom reigned together in Chriſtendom at the 
ſame Time. Charles and Francis were almoſt 
perpetually at Enmity, and perpetually court- 
ing Henry : For it ſtill appeared, in the Wars 
betwixt thoſe Princes, that the Side which 
Henry favoured was the moſt powerful;” and 
Henry's Art, as Politicians ſay the Art of a 
King of England ſhould always be with re- 
ſpect to the Powers on the Continent, was to 
manage ſo betwixt them, that neither ſhould 
prevail to the Subverſion of the Balance of 
Europe. 

When England was at War with France, 
ſhe had uſually the Scots to deal with like- 
wiſe. This new Rupture was attended with 
ſeveral Expeditions into both Kingdoms, in 
which the Engliſh did their Enemies much 
Harm, and took ſome Towns: But they 
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did not hold any of their Conqueſts, and 
Peace was again reſtored among all the 
Parties. | | 
King Henry, after having lived 20 Years 
in a peaceable Manner with his Queen Catha- 
rine, on a ſudden ſtarted a Scruple about her 
having been firſt married to his Brother Ar- 
thur, and would on that Pretence be divorc- 
ed. His private Reaſons were thought to be, 
the new Paſſion he had conceived for Anne 
Bullen, and ſome Offence he had now taken 
againſt the Emperor, to whom Catharine was 
Aunt. Cardinal Wolſey was ordered to ma- 
nage this Affair, and at firſt he feemed very 
dęſirous to oblige the 5 But the Empe- 
ror tampering with this Prieſt, and promiſ- 
ing him the triple Crown, Wolſey, with his 


' Aiﬀociate Campejo, who were commiſſioned. 


F to hear the Cauſe, protracted the 
Affair beyond the Bounds of King Henry's 

Patience. He had Recourſe to Advice; and 
Cranmer, a Prieſt recommended to him for 
the Purity of his Life, and Simplicity of his 
Manners, being of his Opinion as to the Ille- 
gality of the Marriage, became his Favourite 
Counſellor, in the Roem of Welſey. The 
Cardinal, ns of the Papacy, and ſup- 
planted in the King's Favour, foreſaw, but 
could not prevent his own Diſgrace. He retired 
to his Arohiepiſcopal See, and was from thence 


coming up to London, to throw himſelf at 


the King's Feet, when Death ſurprized him 
on 
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on the Road. As ſcarce any Subject was ever 
ſo high as this Cardinal, Grief at his ſudden 
Fall is thought to have ſhortened his Days. 
Juſt before he expired, he is ſaid to have ut- 
tered theſe remarkable Words: „ f I had 
« ſerved my God as faithfully as I have ſerv- 
« ed my King, he would not have left me 
« in this laſt Diftreſs.” The Pride and 
Riches of this Cardinal were as immenſe, as 
the Favour he a long Time enjoyed. 8 
The Affair of the Divorce was now earneſt- 
p puſhed on ; and Queen Catharine, notwith- * 
anding all her own Remonſtrances, and the 
Oppoſition of the Court of Rome, was repu- 
diated. Henry then married Anne Bullen, 
which widened the Breach with the, Papal 
See. Both fides- continued . obſtinate, the 
Event of which was happy for Eng/and, and 
for Human Reaſon, The King, tho” ſtill a 
Papiſt in his Heart, in all other Reſpects, 
could not bear to have his Will gontroul'd, 
and declared himſelf Head of the Church in 
England, aboliſhing entirely the Pope's Autho- 
rity, But tho' the Supremacy was changed, 
no Alterations were made in Point of Doc- 
trine : Whence it happened in the remaining 
Part of this Reign, that Perſons were burnt in 
Smithfield for denying the real Preſence in 
the Sacrament, whilſt others ſuffered Death 
for owning the Pope's Supremacy, 


G4 


Henry's. 
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Henry's next Step was to diſſolve the Mo- 
naſteries, beginning firſt with thoſe of a cer- 
tain Value, and ſome Years after proceeding 
to them all in general. The Temptation of 
Riches, which was immenſe in thoſe pretend- 
ed religious Houſes, and which the King 
ſeized all into his own Hands, perhaps was as 
ſtrong a Motive to this Diſſolution, as Reſent- 
ment againſt the Pope. Henry's Wars and 
Extravagancies had, by this Time, reduced 
him frequently to the Want of Money. 

The latter Pres of this King's Reign was 
a Series of Tyranny, whether we conſider 
him as a Monarch, a Maſter, or a Huſband. 
He beheaded Sir Thomas More, who had been 
Chancellor, a great and juſt Man, and Fiſber 
Biſhop of Rochefter, a Prelate venerable for 
his Age and Learning, becauſe they would 
not conform to his new Order concerning the 
Supremacy, His new and beloved Queen 
Anne, who favoured the Reformation, lived 
with him only to bear the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
and then was put to Death, with ſome of her 
Relations and Domeſticks, on a Charge of 
Incontinency, 'of which there is the greateſt 
Reaſon to believe her innocent. Jane Sey- 
our, his next Queen, died in Childbed of 
Prince Edward. On this Occaſion, when 
the Queſtion was put to him, which ſhould be 
ſaved, the Mother or the Child, the King ſaid, 
«© he could eaſily procure another Wife, but 
* was not ſure he ſhould have another Son.“ 
Aune 


. 
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Anne of Cleves, his fourth Wife, he ſoon put 
away, and beheaded Thomas Lord Cromwell, 
who had promoted that Match. ' Cromwell 
was a Blackſmith's Son at Putney, and had 
been brought to Court by Wolſey: Atter 
whoſe Diſgrace and Death, being a Friend to 
the Reformation, he was made Vicar Gene- 
ral of England in religious Matters, and at 
laſt Earl of Een. His fifth Wife, Catharine 
Howard, was, like Anne Bullen, beheaded 
for Adultery, under much greater Suſpicion 
of Guilt. Catharine Parr, the ſixth and laſt 
he married, by her prudent Conduct was fo 
fortunate as to ſurvive him, tho* not with- 


out Danger on account of her Religion. 


To enumerate the Executions of this 
Reign, ſome of Perſons of the firſt Diſtincti- 
ons, and molt of them on frivolous Pretences, 
would be to exceed the Limits 1 have pre- 
ſeribed to myſelf in this Hiſtory. 2 

Henry VIII was the firſt Engliſß Monarch 
who took the Title of King of Ireland, his 
Predeceſſors having called themfelves onl 
Lords of that Iſland. "Towards the End of 
his Days, he had cauſed freſh Invaſions both 
in Scotland and France: The greateſt Action 
in the former was the Taking of Leith ; and 
and in the latter, the Reduction of Boulogne, 
which was afterwards .reſtored for a Sum of 
Money: But the Scots, during the French 
Expedition, returned the Compliment, ra- 
vaged the Borders, and defcated an Eugliſb 

G5 Army. 
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Army. King Henry's Death happened avery 
ſhort Time after, when he had lived 56 
Years, and * 37 Years, 9 Months. He 
was buried at Vindſor, and a moſt ftately 
Monument of Copper gilt, begun over his 
Body, but never finiſhed. He left one Son 
and two Daughters, who all ſucceeded him, 
tho? neither of them had Iflue to continue 
the Race of the Tudors. 

After what has been ſaid, I need not at- 
tempt any Addition to the Character of this 
Prince, which his own Actions will beſt de- 
ſcribe. The Sweating Sickneſs broke out 
twice in his Reign, viz. in his gth and in his 
"20th Year, and both Times carried off a 
great Number of People. In his 13th Year 
was a Peſtilence of the more common Kind, 
which alſo proved very fatal. In his 15th 
Year, after great Rains and Winds, a moſt. 
ſevere Froſt enſued. In his 19th Year was a 
great Scarcity of Corn, the bad Conſequences 
of which were prevented by the King's Boun- 
to and the Merchants of the Steel-yard. 
The Caſting of Leaden Pipes, to convey Wa- 
ter under Ground, was invented in his 3oth 
Year, by Robert Brocke, one of the King's 
Chaplains, His 33d Year was remarkably 
dry, which occafioned a great Mortality by 
Fevers and Fluxes. Caft. Iron Ordnance 
were firſt made in his 35th Year, at Buck/tead 
in Suſſex. The next Year was another 
Plague in London: And the Year following 

| William 


ed their Manner of Brewing. 
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William Foxley, Pot-maker to the Mint, 
llept 14 Days and Nights, during which 
Time all Means were tried in vain to awake 
him. About his 15th Year ſeveral new 
Things, now in uſe, were brought into Eng- 


land; which occaſioned the following Rhyme. - 


Turkies, Carps, Hops, and Beer, 
Came into England all-in one Year. 


Tho” the Engliſh before drank Malt Li- 
quor, it was Ale only, in which they put that 
wholeſome Herb Ground- Ivy, called from 
thence Ale- Hoof, which means ſomething ne- 


ceflary to the making of Ale. It is ſaid, that 


ſome chronic Diſeaſes, now very common, 
were unknown here, till our Anceſtors chang- 
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EDWARD VL. 
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Emperor of Germany, Charles V. —— 1519. 
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| King of France, Henry II 
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E DAR D VI. 


EK DAR D VI, Son of Kiag Hows 
VIII, and Queen Jane Seymour, aſcend- 
ed the Throne at 9 Years of Age, under the 
Tuition of 16 choſen Perſons, of whom the 
Earl of Hertford, afterwards Duke of Somer- 


ſet, his maternal Uncle, was the chief, and 
had ſo much the Aſcendant, that in a ſhort 


Time he roſe to be ſole Protector. 


Embaſſadors were ' ſent into Scotland, to 
demand the young Queen in Marriage for 


King Edward : But ihe being demanded at 
the ſame Time for the Dauphin, and the 


Scatch always favouring France, ſhe was ſent 
into that Kingdom, and there married. The 


Duke of Somerſet, reſenting this, invaded 
Scotland, routed the Army of that Nation at 


Muſteburgh, took ſome Towns, and ended 


the War to Advantage. 

In the mean time the Reformation was car- 
ried on in England. Such as diſapproved it 
were put out of Employments, and many 
impriſoned. Hence followed a great Riſing 
in the Weſt, where the Rebels being defeated, 
the greateſt Part of them fled. Such as could 
be taken, were the moſt of them executed. 
Another Inſurrection in Norfolk was diſſolved 


of itſelf; tor moſt of thoſe concezned in it 


I ; diſperſed, 
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diſperſed, and returned home, upon the Pro- 
clamation for a general Pardon; ſo that only 
a few of the Ringleaders ſuffered. Several 
Inſurrections, in other Parts, ended much in 
the ſame Manner. 5 85 

The Duke of Somerſet, by his Power as 
Protector, cauſed his own Brother, Thomas 
Lord Seymour, to be beheaded, on account of 
a trivial Quarrel betwixt their Wives. 

This Action raed the Duke many Ene- 
mies, whoſe Number was much increaſed by 


his building, not without ſome Inſtances of 
Oppreſſion, the magnificent Palace of Somer- 
ſet-houſe. In order to carry on this Work, 


according to his Plan, he demoliſhed a 
Church or two, and ſome other religious 
Places. Several of the Nobility combining 
againſt him, he was committed to the Tower : 


- But begging the King's Pardon, he was again 


received into Favour; and, the more to 
ſtrengthen himſelf, married his Daughter to 


the Son of the Earl of Varwict, who had 


been his moſt inveterate Enemy. He alſo 
procured the ſaid Earl to be made Lord High 
Admiral. But this did not ſecure him : For 


being ſoon after impeached, and then in- 


dicted, he was condemned” to loſe his Head. 
The young King, with much Reluctance, 


was prevailed on to ratify the Sentence, which 


was accordingly executed. 
The Earl of Warwick, now Duke of 
Northumberland, ſucceeded to his Power, 


'and 
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the Lady Jane Grey, Daughter to the 
Ducheſs of Suffolk, and married to his Son, 
Guildford Lord Dudley, Heireſs to the Crown, 
excluding his own 940 Siſters. Theſe Prin- 
ceſſes had, indeed, dien ſeverally deemed il- 
legitimate in the Ly. f their Father; Mary, 
on account of tt (u, Lother's Divorce, and 
Elizabeth, becauſe” her Mother had been 
charged with, and beheaded for Adultery. 

'  Edwarddied ſoon after, in the 16th Year 
of his Age, havirg reigned 6 Years, 5 
Months, and 9 Days. He was buried under 
the fine Altar, at the Head of Henry VIPs 
| Mauſoleum; but the curious Monument, 
erected to his Memory, was deſtroyed in the 
Civil Wars. The Duke of Northumberland 
immediately took on him, the Adminiſtration, 
and cauſed the Lady Jane to be proclaimed 
Queen of England. | | 
In another Sweating Sickneſs, which broke 
out in this Reign, and is ſaid to have affected 
the Engliſb only, the two Sons of Charles 
Brandon, Duke of Suffolk, died in an Hour 
after each other. Baker mentions a miracu- 


lous Diſcovery of a Murder, by the Graſs not 


growing over the Place where the dead Body 
lay; the Taking of ſix Dolphins in the Thames, 
the leaſt of which was bigger than any Horſe; 
and a monſtrous Birth of a double Child, like 
which many Inſtances have ſince happened, 


and are well enough atteſted to give Credit to 


our Chronicler. 


and Nag King Edward to“ declare 
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MARY I. 


ME Y, eldeſt Daughter to King. Henry 
VIII, upon Advice brought ber of her 

Brother's Death, retired from the Place of 
her Reſidence, and ſummoning the Peopie of 
Norfolk and Suffolk, was proclaimed Queen 
at Norwich. Lo obtain this, ſhe promiſed 
that no Change ſhould be made in Religion, 
but that the Reformation ſhould proceed as 
in the Reign of the late King: A Promiſe'ſhe _ 
afterwards had no Regard to, as it is not ts 11 

be expected any Papi will, if they obtain | 
the Sovereignty in a Proteſtant Country, 

Queen Mary ſent to the Miniſters at Lan- 
don, commanding them to proclaim her like- 
wiſe : But they refuſing, Recourſe was had 
to Arms. Northumberland marched out 
to oppoſe the Queen, whoſe Forces {till 
increaſed as ſhe advanced. The Council 
at London, hearing this, thought proper to al- 
ter their Minds, and proclaimed her. And 
Northumberland, finding himſelf forſaken by 2} 
his Army, and abandoned by his Friends, did 
the ſame at Cambridge in Perſon. 


This Condeſcenſion was not ſufficient for 
his Security: For the Earl of Arundel com- 
ing to Cambridge, the Duke was ſecured, and 
ſoon after beheaded, as the Perſon who gp 
mate 


of Lady Jane, levied Forces in 
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mated the Party in Oppoſition to the 
Princeſs in Power. The Lady Fane was al- 
ſo condemned, together with her Huſband, 
and two d6ther Sons of the Duke of Northum- 


berland : But the Sentence of theſe was re- 


ſpited ; and, probably, might never have been 
executed, if new Troubles had not forwarded 
their Deſtiny. 

The Queen ſoon after married Philip II, 
King of Spain, Son of Charles V, Emperor 
of Germany. This diſpleaſed many: But a 
greater Cauſe of Diſcontent aroſe from her 
open Declaration for Popery, her Reſtoration 
of the Maſs, depriving the Proteſtant Bi- 
ſhops, and reſtoring thoſe who had been de- 
prived under her Brother. In ſhort, ſhe 
brought back the national Religion to the 
ſame Form it had before her Father's Quarrel 


*with the Pope, and ſhewed herſelf a deter- 


mined Papiſt. 

The Nation being full of Diſcontents, Sir 
Thomas What raiſed an Inſurrection in Kent, 
and marched towards London. He was taken 
at Temple-Bar, and ſoon after beheaded. : At 
the ſame Time the Duke of Suffolk, Father 

arwickſhire, 
but with no betterFate : For the Earl of 
Huntingdon being ſent againſt him, he was alſo 
taken, and ſent Priſoner to London. The 
Queen, enraged at theſe Oppoſitions, reſolv- 
ed to take away the Cauſe of them; and _ 
Only 


0 0 ere 6 


we” 5 


Aſhes, becauſe they would not own the ab- 
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only the Duke, but the Lord Dudley his 
Son-in-Law, and his innecent Daughter the 
Lady Jane Grey, ſuffered for his Raſhneſs. 

Perſecutions now run high on account of 
Religion, the chief Inſtruments of which 
were Bonner Biſhop of London, and Gardiner 
Biſhop of Wincheſter. The bloody Proceed= - 
ings of theſe Men are ſo fully related in the 
Book of Martyrs, which is read by moſt Eng- 
li Proteſtants, that I ſhall forbear Particu- 
lars. Beſides ſome hundreds of other Perſons, 
of different Ranks, the Biſhops Ridley, Lati- 


mer, Hooper, and Ferrar, were burnt to 


ſurd Doctrine of Tranſubſtantiation. Cran- 
mer, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, ſuffered the 
ſame Fate ; but had firſt the Weakneſs to 
deny his Faith, in hopes to fave his Life, 
8 in his lat Moments he bitterly te- 
nted. ; f | 

8 * Pole, appointed Archbiſhop of 
Canterbury upon Cranmer's Execution, now 
came into England as Legate from the Pope, 
whoſe Supremacy was owned as fully as ever. 
But the Queen had little Comfort amidſt all 
her violent Proceedings. Having fancied her- 
ſelf with Child, when it did not prove fo, 

King Philip was ſo diſguſted, that he went 
over to Flanders, and ſtaid there eighteen 
Months. Being at War with France, he 
drew in the Queen to be a Party with him, 
and the Engliſo Forces contributed to * 
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the Battle of St. Quintin. This ſo enraged 
the French, that they fell upon Calais, the 
* Place England had left in France, 
an 


diſpoſſeſſed them of it, after a Poſſeſſion 


of about 200 Years. As the Englih thought 
this a great Diſhonour, their Diſcontents 
againſt the Government were much heigh- 
tened by it. The Queen herſelf took. the 
Loſs, and her People's Murmurs ſo to Heart, 
that, added to her Grief for the Abſence of 
her Confort, it threw her into a Complicati- 


on of Diſtempers, which brought her to 2n_ 


End. She died after a Life of 43 Years, and 
aReign of 5 Years, 4 Months, and 11 Days. 
Cardinal Pole, deſcended from a Branch of 
the Royal Blood, and once propoſed for an 
Huſband to this Princeſs, ſurvived her only 
16 Hours. Theſe were the two great Sup- 
ports of Popery in England. Mary was bu- 
Tied in enry VII's Chapel, but without a 
particular Monument. 

Queen Mary had ſome good Qualities, 
which were all eclips'd or ſhaded by her Bi- 
gotry. Her Reign was a Proof, which was 
afterwards confirmed in that of King James 
II, that a Popiſh Prince can neither enjoy 
nor confer Happineſs in the Government of a 
Proteſtant People. | | 

The Great Harry, the largeſt Man of 
War at that Time in England, being 1000 
Tons Burthen, was accidentally burnt in the 
Queen's firſt Year at Moolwich. In her ſe- 


cond 
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cond Vear we are told of a Rainbow reverſ- 
ed, and two Suns ſhining a good Diſtance 
from each other; which were taken for ill 
Omens at that J'ime, but might perhaps, in 
a more enlightened Age, have been account- 
ed for, as natural Effects of ſome particular 


State of the Atmoſphere, that gave Reflections 


:ſembling_another Sun, and a Rainbow re- 
verſed. Another Wonder related of this 


Reign is, that a great Quantity of Peaſe 
were found growing on the Sea Shore, where 


none were ever ſowed, betwixt Orford and 
Aldborough in Suffolk. But might not ſome 


Ship, with Peaſe on board, be caſt away on this 


Shore, - and the Waves ſow this plentiful 
Crop, tho' Man did not? In her 4th Year 
a malignant intermitting Fever made great 


Havock, and carried off, among other conſi- 
derable Perſons, ſeven Aldermen of Lonaon. 


The ſame Year was memorable both for great 


Scarcity and great Plenty, when Wheat, 


which before Harveſt was four Marks, or 21. 
135. 4d. the Quarter, fold after Harveſt for 
no more 55. In her 5th Year was a violent 
Tempeſt in Nottinghamſhire, accompanied 
with a Swelling of the Trent, which did great 
Miſchief. The ſame Year there was a pecu- 
liar Sort of Mortality, which affected the 
Priefts more than any other Men : But I do 
not find it particularly deſcribed. 
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COTEMPORARIES, 
Ferdinand I. — 1558, 
Maximilian II. 


Rodolph II. — 


Henry II. 
Francis II. 


Charles IX. 


Henry III. 5 


Henry IV. 
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of Scotland, Mary 


James VI. 


nvaſions, Plots, her Genius ſoar'd above; 
appy in Servants, and her Subjects Love. 
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ELIZABETH. 
BF Erzabeth, one of the Daughters of __ 
Henry VI, by the unhappy Anne Bul- 
len, was, upon the Death of her Siſter, call- 
ed from a ſort of Imptiſonment to the 
Throne. Her Life had been niore than once 


in Danger, during the Reign of Mary, on 


account of her Religion : But, upon her Ele- 
vation, ſhe ſoon aboliſhed all the Changes that 
had been made in that Reign; recalled the Pro- 


teſtant Clergy that had been exiled ; reſtored 


to them the Eccleſiaſtical Revenues ; appoint- 


ed Matthew Parker, © a Proteſtant, Arch- _ . 
biſhop of Canterbury ; and laid the' Founda- - 


tion of the preſent Church of England. This 
Princeſs convinced the World, that it was 
not her Sex -only that had occaſioned the 
Weakneſs of her Siſter's Reign. I 


Queen Elizabeth was, at the Beginning, 


ſomewhat diſturbed by the Scots, ſupported 


by France: For Mary Stuart Queen of Scot- 


land, having married Francis H, King of 


France, claimed a Right to the Crown of 


England, in prejudice of Elizabeth, as de- 


ſcended from Margaret, the Daughter of 


Henry VII. But theſe Troubles were ſoon 
over, = the artful) Management of El:za- 


beth. 
| both 


he Reformation was now begun 


"4 
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both in France and Scotland; and the Engliſh 
Queen, by ſupporting the Proteſtants in each 
of thoſe e cut out Employment 
enough for both Miniſtries at home. 
Mary was foon a Widow by the Death 
of the French King: She then return- 
ed into her own Kingdom, where the 
Reformation had got the Aſcendancy. But 
the French Education of this Princeſs had ri- 
vetted her to the Church of Rome, and ſhe 
found herſelf, by that Means, involved in 
Difficulties. In a word, having married her 
Couſin Henry Stuart, Loid Darnley, ſhe was 
obliged, after being delivered of a Son by 
him, to make her Eſcape, and ſeek Refuge in 
England. But her Conſort was firſt murder- 
ed, and ſome of the Scots went ſo far, whe- 
ther juſtly or not is unknown, as to- charge 
the Queen with being privy to his Death, for 
the Sake of a new Favourite, one Rizzio an 
Italian. 

The new-born Prince was immediately ſet 
on the Throne, by the Scots Reformers, 
who took care to have him educated in Pro- 
teſtantiſm. His Mother, being in the Hands 
of Queen Elizabeth, whom ſhe had oppoſed, 
was impriſoned in England; and, after 
eighteen Years Confinement, beheaded for a 
Conſpiracy carried on in her Favour. The 
Duke of Norfolk, and ſome others, ſuffered 
on that Occaſion. This is a Part of Hi- 
{tory that has never been well cleared up: 


But 
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But in general, Queen Elizabeth is blam'd 
for this Act of Severity to a Relation and 
Queen, whom ſome vindicate from any other 
Crime than that of being Elizabeth's Ri- 
val. 

The Proteſtants in France ſtill gathered 
Strength by Support from England, and Queen 
Elizabeth was put in Poſſeſſion of Havre de 
Grace, that ſhe might the more eaſily ſupply. 
them with Neceſſaries. This deer dee a Ru 
ture with France, the Forces of which King- 
dom ſoon recover'd Havre. Ihe Queen did 
not, upon that Loſs, engage the Nation deeply 
in the Expence of a War on the Continent : 
She thought it ſufficient to continue her 
Friendſhip to the Reformers, and to eftabliſh 
the Commerce and Religion of her own Sub- 
jets. In the mean time the bloody Maſſacre 
of St. Bartholomew was concerted and execut- 
ed at Paris, with a View chiefly of deſtroy- 
ing Henry King of Navarre, and his Pro- 
teſtant Adherents. The Admiral of France, 
and about 70,000 others, fell in this Carnage: 
But King Henry lived to wear the Crown of 
France 16 Years after. He found it ſit ſo 
uneaſy however, while he continued a Pro- 
teſtant, and the League ſubliſted againſt him, 
that, in ſpite of the Remonſtrances of Queen 
Elizabeth, he thought proper to embrace Po- 
p-ry on the Throne. Yet this did not ſecure 
him a long and peaceable Life, ſince he 

: By Was 


8 
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was afterwards murdered in his Coach by 2 


Popiſh Enthuſiaſt. 

veral Provinces of the Low Countries, 
where the Reformation had gained an En- 
trance, thought proper to ſhake off their Al- 
legiance to the King 'of Spain, and ſet up a 
State of Independency. To this they were 
provoked by the oppreſſive Exactions and 
cruel Perſecutions of the Spaniſb Governors 
and Miniſters. The Prince of Orange, at 
that Time Stadtholder of Halland for the 
King of Spain, put himſelf at the Head of 
the Union ; and the Princes of his Houſe, 


3 | 
with ſome Intermiſſions, have ſince enjoyed 


the ſame Title and Authority. This Prince 
being murdered by a Romiſh Emiſſary, the 
new States were reduced to a very low Con- 
dition, and implored the Aſſiſtance of Queen 
Elizabeth, who ſupplied them with Men and 
Money. They even offered her the Sove- 


reignty of their Country, which ſhe declined, 


not chuſing to engage farther in their Cauſe 
than as an Auxiliary: But the Earl of Lei- 
cefler, whom ſhe ſent over at the Head of 
her Forces, ſhewed, by his Behaviour, that 


he ſhould not be averſe to accept what his 


Miſtreſs had refuſed. In fact, he aſſumed fo 
much Authority, and betrayed ſuch Deſigns, 
that the Dutch, diſapproving of his Conduct, 


complained of him, and he was recalled into 


England. 1 
The 
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Sßpaniſb Expedition. 
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The Supplies granted the Duich ſo far pro- 
voked Philip Il, King of Spain, that, in Re- 


venge, he formed a Deſign of no leſs than 


dethroning his Siſter-in-law. It was wick 
this View that he prepared that mighty Fleet, 
which his Vanity, and the Benediction of the 


Pope, induced him to call the Invincible Ar- 


mada, a Name by which it hath ſince been 
called in Deriſion by the Engli For 
that prodigious Armada having. entered 


the Channel, where the Engliſh Fleet lay 


divided in different Squadrons, was attacked 
by Tempeſts, as well as by our gallant Ad- 
mirals, and ina few Days ſo ſhattered and dif- 
perſed, that only a few Ships, ſailing round Scot- 
land, got hack into the Ports of Spain. The 
Loſs of the Spaniards, on this Occaſion, was 
ſo great in Men of Diſtinction, that ſcarce a 
Family of Rank but was put in Mourning by 
it; and in Ships, that the Navy of Spain 
hath never ſince made ſo conſiderable a Fi- 
ure. Queen Elizabeth had drawn together 
finds Acton, in order to oppoſe the Enemy, 
in cafe they had landed, and bravely appear- 
ed in Perſon at the Camp of Tiibury. When 
the Danger was over, the modeſtly and pi-; 
ouſly, in the Medal ſtruck on the Occaſion, 
aſcribed the Glory of all to God. Lord: 
Howard of Effingham, Sir Francis Drake,' 


the Captains Hawtins and Forbiſher, were 


her chief Commanders at the Time of this 


H 2 : When 
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When the Spaniards were returned home, 


the Queen carried the War to their own 
Coaſts, both in Europe and the Veſt Indies. 


By the Bravery of Drake, and others, they 
ſuſtained ſuch Loſſes in America, as gave their 
Monarch freſh Occaſion to repent his raſh 
Attempt. The Earl of Eſex did ſome Da- 
mage on the Coaſt of Spain, took Cadiz, 
burnt ſeveral Ships ,in the Harbour, and re- 
turned with a conſiderable Booty. But his 
Lordſhip, however, did not gain any great 
Reputation by this Expedition ; the whole 


Affair, at Cadiz, having been very ill con- 


ducted. | 
A Peace being eoncluded betwixt France 


and Spain, England and the Confederate Pro- 


vinces were excluded ; which induced them 
to join their Forces, in order to act the more 


effectually againſt Spain. In Ireland, Tyrone, 
being ſupported by the Spaniards, raiſed a 
dangerous Rebellion. The Earl of Eſſex 
was ſent to reduce him: But this Nobleman, 
who was at that Time high in the Queen's 


| Favour, having let ſlip an Opportunity of 


defeating the Rebels, was prevailed on, con- 


trary to expreſs Orders, to enter into a 


Treaty with them. Hereupon he was re- 
called, and, after a legal Trial, convicted of 
the Charge : But his Submiſſion, and Intereſt 


with the Queen, for this Time obtained him 


Mercy. He did not, however, long enjoy 
it : For being of a haughty turbulent Tem- 
2 | per, 
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per and ſuſpecting that ſome at Court had 

ained an Aſcendancy to his Prejudice, he. im- 
prudently enter'd London with an arm'd Force, 
in a hoſtile Manner. The Citizens did not, 
as he expected, join, but rather oppoſed him, 
and his own Prey dropping off, he was 
taken, condemned of High Treaſon, and be- 
headed. His Friend the Earl of Southampton 
received Sentence likewiſe, but had it re- 
mitted. 1 * 

Charles Blunt, Lord Montjoy, was ſent 
into Ireland in the Room of Efſex, and ſuc- 
ceeded much better. He, in ſeveral Ren- 
counters, worſted the Rebels, and in- a gene- 
ral pitched Battle, utterly defeated Tyrone, 
with his Iriſb and Spaniſh Forces. The lat- 
ter were obliged, by this Overthrow, to de- 
part the Kingdom: And Tyrone, having ſtood 
out the utmoſt, at laſt ſubmitted and im- 
plored the Queen's Mercy. 8 

Whilſt theſe Things were tranſacting in 
Ireland, Sir Richard Leviſon and Sir William 
Monſon, Admirals, ſailed with eight Men of 
War and ſeveral Frigates, to infeſt the Coaſts 
of Spain. They met the Spaniſb Plate Fleet, 
returning from America richly laden, and at- 
tacked it, but without Succeſs. However, 


they obtained afterwards ſome Amends on 


the Coaſt of Portugal, where they took a 
very large Ship, of great Value; and having 
burnt ſome others, returned with their Prize 
into England, 

H 3 The 
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'The Reign of this Queen is remarkable for 
the Wiſdom of her Councils, the Succeſs of 


Among her Counſellors, William Cecil, Lord 
Burleigh, Lord High Treaſurer of England, 
and Sir Francis Nalſingbam, Secretary of State, 
are the moſt celebrated: To whom we muft 
add the great Sir Walter Raleigh, equally a 
deep Politician, and a bold Adventurer in 
the making of new Diſcoveries. The North- 
eaſt of ica, fince divided into many 
Colonies, was firſt fettled, and called Vir- 
gnia, in Honour of this Virgin Queen. 
She opened a Trade with Ruſſia by the Way 
of Archangel; and her Name became famous, 
thro' the Commerce of her Subjects, in the 
moſt remote Parts of the EAI fudies, 
zabeth prohibited the Currency of foreign 
Coins, and ſtruck new Silver Pieces, of the 
Value of Six-pence, Four-pence, Three- 
| pence, Two-pence, one Penny, three Half- 
pence, and three Farthings, for the Uſe of 
her Subjects. 
In ber 3d Year one John Moor was 
whipped, and ſhut up in Bedlam Hoſpital, for 
blaſphemouſly pretending to be Chri/#; and 
one William Fefferies was whipped, and im- 
priſoned in the Marſbalſæa, for owning him 
as ſuch. Many Enthuſiaſts ſprung up in the 
Courſe of her Reign, and met with pu 
Vere 


her Arms, and the Fidelity of her Subjects. 


In the 4th Year of her Reign, Queen Eli- 
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ſevere Treatment: But the perpetual Con- 
ſpiracies of the Papiſts, particularly the Je- 
ſuits, thro' the whole Extent of it, to de- 
ſtroy this excellent Princeſs, diſcovers a re- 
markable Inſtance of Providence in her Pre- 
ſervation. Some of theſe Conſpiracies were 
juſtly puniſhed with Death, upon fair and 
full Conviction of their Tfraſons. 5 

The ſame Year that Moor's Fanaticiſm 
was ſupprefſed, the Steeple of St. Paul's 


Church, and the Timber-work of the Roof, 


were burnt by Lightning. 

Our Chronicles abound with wonderful 
Things that happened in this long Reign. 
Particularly in 1562, a Mare brought forth 
a Foal with twe Heads, and a Tail grow- 
ing betwixt them; a Sow farrowed a Pig, 
the four Legs of which were like human 


Arms, with Hands and Fingers; another 


Sow farrowed a Pig with two Bodies, eight 
Feet, and but one Head; beſides ſeveral 
Calves and Lambs produced with Ruffs about 
their Necks, like thoſe at that Time worn : 
And, to crown all, a Child was born at 
* er, with Head, Arms, and Legs like 
a Skeleton, the Body monſtrouſly large, and 
one of the ſame Ruffs of Hair plaited about 


his Neck. 


In her 5th Year, 1563, there died, in the 
108 Pariſhes of the City and Liberty of Lon- 
don, and 11 Out-Pariſhes, 23,660 Perſons, 

r . 
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of whom 20,136 were of the Plague. The 


fame Year there was a dreadful 'V'empeſt of 
Thunder and Lightning, which kill'd a Wo- 
man and three Cows in Covent-Garden, do- 
ing much other Miſchief. The Plague was, 
followed by a great Famine, and an Earth- 
3 From the 1ſt to the 12th of Decem- 
er there was an 4 moſt continual Lightning: 
And the ſame Year was driven aſhore at 
Grimſby, in Lincolnſhire, a monſtrous Fiſh, 
| 59 Yards long, and 15 Foot broad in his 
ail: The Diſtance betwixt his Eyes was fix 
Yards, and 12 Men ſtood upright in his 
Mouth ; we ſuppoſe, after he was dead. 

In 1567, the Royal Exchange in Cornhill was 
built at the Expence of Sir Thomas Greſham, 
the Merchants before meeting in the open 
Street. The ſame Year happened that ſtrange 
Sight (mentioned in our Deſcription of Eng- 
land and Wales) when a large Piece of Ground 
removed from its old Situation, kept in Mo- 
tion for ſeveral Hours, and at laſt took a new 
Settlement, with Trees and Sheep-cotes on 
it, and part of two Highways. 

In 1575, ſeveral People were killed by 
Lightning; and there fell an extraordirfliry 
Storm of Hail, when ſome of the Stones 
were found 6 or 7 Inches in Compaſs. In 
I577, there was ſuch a violent Tempeſt of 
Wind in the North, as overturned abundance 
of Trees, Cottages, Barns, Hay-ftacks, and 
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the Church call'd Patrick Brumpton in York- 
ſhire, near Richmond. It may not be amiſs here 
to take Notice, that the laſt Year, 1748, has 
been diſtinguiſhed by Tempeſts well nigh as 
remarkable as any here deſcribed. But the 
Earthquake, which was felt thro' all Eng- 
land in 1580, threw down Part of the Temple 
Church in London, and did great Damage 
in many other Places, was a Phænomenon to 
which- the preſent Age has been ſo happy as 
to experience no Parallel. [ 
Many more unuſual Accidents happened 
in the Reign of Queen El:zabeth, which our 
intended Brevity obliges us to paſs over. 1 
have only to add, that the Year 1602 was 
the laſt of this Princeſs; for ſhe departed 
this Life on the 24th of March, 1h03, be- 
ing the laſt Day of 1602, according to our 


legal Stile. It has been before obſerved, * 


that ſhe never was married ; ſo that having 
no Iſſue, in her ended the Line of the Tu- 

dors, begun in her Grandfather. 
It was in the Reign of this Queen that 
the Uſe of Tobacco was firſt brought into 
England by Ralph Lane; ſome ſay, by 
Sir Falter Raleigb himſelf. Gunpowder 
was alſo firſt made in England ; our preced- 
ing Monarchs, from the Time of its Inven- 
tion, having before bought of Foreigners all 
that they had Occaſion to uſe in their Wars 
and Rejoicings. 
H 5 | Plizabet! 
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Elzabeth died at the Age of 69 Years, 6 
Months, and 7 Days, after a Reign of 44 
Vears, 4 Months, and 8 Days. She was 
buried in Henry VII's Chapel, where King 
James, her Succeſſor, erected a ſtately Mo- 
nument to her Memory. It ſtands in the 
Eaſt End of the North 1 of that Chapel. 
Queen Mary is mentioned in the Inſcription: 
with her Siſter El:;zabeth, There is a magni- 
ficent Monument, in the ſame Chapel, to the 
Memory of Mary Queen of Scots. 
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XXIV. FAMES I. qe of 
 Great-Britain. 


From 1603 to 1625, 
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Acts, prepare 
ding Heir. 
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ry 


yet arbitra 


A Scene of Ills for his ſuccee 


England's firſt Stuart, from the Scotian Clime 
Learn'd, but pedantick ; peaceful to a Crime 


His weak, 


C TEMPORARIES, 


Emperors of Germany, Rodolph II. — 1576. 
Matthias — 10612; 
Ferdinand IV. — 1619. 
Rings of France, Henry IV. ——— 1589. 
Lewis XIII. 1610. 
The Crowns of Scotland and England are from 
henceforward united, 
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FAME S I. 


W HEN Queen Elizabeth was on her 
Death-bed, ſhe declared her Couſin, 
the King of Scots, the Succeſſor to her Crown. 
That Prince's Right was indeed then indiſ- 
putable, the Offspring of Henry VIII being 
all dead, and James deſcending from the el- 
deſt Daughter of Henry VII. In him the 
Crowns of England and Scotland were united 
on one Head; and, to prevent Diſputes of 
Precedency between the two Kingdoms, he 
called himſelf King of Great-Britain : A 
Name which is now uſed with much greater 
Propriety, fince the actual Union of the two 
Kingdoms, under the ſame Parliament, which 
took place in 1707. 

As James had no Competitors, he came to 
the Crown without Oppofition, which ſuited 
extremely with his pacifick Inclinations. Im- 
mediately after the Queen's Death he was 
proclaimed at London; and, as ſoon as he 
could conveniently come from Edinburgh, 


was crowned at Veſtminſli . His eldeſt Son, 
Henry, was then created Prince of Wales, 
and his younger Son, Charles, was created 
Duke of York. Theſe were Additions to the 

Scotch Titles they were before inveſted with. 
Nor was James forgetful of his ancient Sub- 


jects, 
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jects, promotingſhs many of them as he could 
with Decency and Conveniency. 
Fames's firſt publick Care was to make a 
Peace with Spaix, he being naturally ſuch an 
| Enemy to War, that the Sight of a drawn 
Sword would make him tremble: And the 
8 Court Flatterers then affirmed that the Wars 
| of Queen Elizabeth, which Hiſtory ſhews us 
were always juſt, or at leaſt truly political, 
had been carried on only to enrich private. 
Perſons. © 2.8 
In 1605 wasdiſcovered the execrable Gun- 
powder Plot, by which the Deſtruction of 
King and Parliament with one Blaſt was con- 
certed. Sir Everard Digby, Cateſby, Guy 
Faux, and ſeveral others, were executed on 
that Occaſion. | 
The next Year Chri/tian King of Denmark, 
Brother to King James's Queen, came into 
England, The two Kings met at Graveſend, 
came together to London, and proceeded thro? 
the City in a ſplendid Manner. The Dane, 
having been moſt ſumptuouſly entertained at 
Court for ſome time, returned home ex- 
tremely well ſatisfied. 8 
Frederick, Ele dor Palatine, came likewiſe 
over into England, and was married to Eli- 
zabeth, the King's Daughter, with great 
Pomp and Magnificence. From this Mar- 
riage deſcended the preſent illuſtrious Family; 
the Princeſs Syphia,. Grandmother of his pre- 
ſent Majeſty, being the immediate Iſſue of 
It. 
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it. But the Joy of the Solemnity was ſud- 


. denly damped by the Death of the Prince of 


Wales, the moſt hopeful Prince, according to 
Hiſtorians, of the whole Houſe of Stuart. 
He had gained ſuch Reputation by the 
Promptneſs of his Parts, and his great Doci- 
lity, at the Age of only 18 Years, that the 
old King, who piqued himſelf much on his 
Wiſdom and Learning, is ſaid to have been 
jealous of bis Son's Glory. 

There was an Inſurrection in this Reign, 
in the Counties of Northampton and Warwick: 
But it was ſoon ſuppreſſed, and the Ring- 
leader, John Reynolds, with ſome others of 
the Heads, were juſtly executed. 

But the Execution ot the great Sir Walter 
Raleigh, at the Inſtigation of the Spaniſh 
Embaſſador Gundamore, who entirely govern'd 
the credulous King, will be an eternal Ble- 
miſh on this Reign. Sir Walter was con- 
demned, on-ſome very ſlight Cauſe, at the 
the Beginning of it, and had lain 14 Years 
under his Sentence, during which Time he 
compoied his excellent Hiſtory of the World, 
He was then diſcharged, and ſent on an Ex- 
pedition to the Coaſt of Guinea, where he 
imagined he ſhould make great Diſcoveries of 
Golden Mines: But being diſappointed of 
that, and committing ſome little Violences 


- againſt a Town of the Spaniards, of which 
 Gundamore complained, he was, at his Re- 


turn, 
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turn, cruelly executed upon his former Sen- 


tences | | 

The Elector Palatine, the King's Son- in- 
law, was, by the Intereſt of the Proteſtant 
Princes in Germany, choſen King of Bohemia + 
But the Emperor Ferdinand claimin that 
Kingdom, as a Right of his Houſe, a War 
enſued, in which the Elector was totally de- 
feated, and driven, not out of Bohemia on- 
ly, but out of his Electorate, and the whole 
Lawire. Ferdinand beſtowed his Dominions, 
and the Electoral Dignity, on the Duke of 
Bavaria, and the unfortunate Frederick fled 
for Refuge into Holland. 

King James was ſollicited, not by his Son- 
in-law only, but by all the Proteſtant Princes 
of the Empire, and many of his own Council, 
to engage in this War againſt Ferdinand, who, 
for his arbitrary Proceedings, was called the 
Tyrant of Germany, But the King, being 
himſelf fond of abſolute Power, in ſpite of his 
Puſillanimity, and prefering his own Eaſe to 
the Rights of his Family, choſe rather to 
to have the Queſtion diſcuſſed in Print, How 
far it was the Intereſt of England to embark 
in a foreign War? Any one may gueſs how 
this was determined by the Courtly Writers : 
But certainly, tho' it may not be the Intereſt 
of England, on {light Occaſions, to be too buſy 
on the Continent, this was ſo extraordinary 
a Caſe, not only in reſpect to the Honour 

| | and 
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and Advantage of England, but in regard to 
the Proteſtant Intereſt in general, which the 
Emperor was endeavouring to trample under 
Foot, together with the Liberties of Germany, 
that the Conduct of King James can ſcarce- 
ly be excuſed. His Parliaments, whom he 
treated haughtily, were of this Opinion, 
and adviſed him to engage in the War 
for the Recovery of the Palatinate. 
Wearied with Importunities, he at laſt, juſt 
in the Cloſe of his Life, conſented to aſſiſt 
the Elector, and ſome Preparations were 
made for it : But the Palatine Houſe was not 
reſtored till the Peace of Munſter, 1648, 
when it was done ſolely by the Intereſt of 

France and Sweden, 
While his Daughter, with her whole Fa- 
mily, was oppreſſed by one Branch of the 
Houſe of Auſtria, King James ſent his Son 
Charles, now Prince of Wales, into Spain, to 
propoſe a Match with a Princeſs of thz other 
Branch of that Houſe. He vainly flattered 
himſelf, that, by this Alliance, he ſhould not 
only ſtrengthen his own Hands againſt his Sub- 
jects, who began to be uneaſy at his deſpotick 
Inclinations, but that he ſhould by Perſua- 
ſion as effectually ſerve his Son- in- law, as by 
Force of Arms. The Prince was accompa- 
nied into Spain by that great Favourite, Vil- 
liers Duke of Buckingham, and at firſt treat- 
ed very magnificently. Diſpenſations __ 
tbe 
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the Pope were obtained for this Match, and 
Letters even paſſed betwixt the Prince and 
the Pontiff. But after a long Stay there, 
perceiving that the Court of Spain — trifled 
with bim about the Marriage, the Royal 
Fortune-hunter returned greatly diſſatisfied 
into England, The Prince's „ was 


not however wholly loſt; for having gone 


by Land thro' France, in his Way to Spain, 
he fa the Princeſs Henrietta Maria, Daugh- 
ter of the French King Henry IV, and Siſter 
of Lewis XIII, then reigning. On her he ſet 
his Affection, when the Spaniſo Match was 
no more thought of; but equally to the Pre- 


judice of his own Happineſs, and that of his 


Poſterity and People, as if he had ſucceeded 
with the Infanta ; ſince the French Princess 
likewiſe was a. Papiſt, and occaſioned the fu- 
ture Popery of the Stuart Family. | 

King James died at Theobalds in Hertford- 


ſhire, his favourite Country Reſidence, in the 


both Year of his Age, after having been 
King of Scotland 59 Years, 3 Months, and 
I2 Days; and of England 22 Years and 3 


Days. A ſtately Mauſoleum was erected 1n - 


Meſiminſter Abbey at his funeral Obſequies. 


His Reign was unhappy for theſe Iſlands, as + 


the Seeds were ſown 1n it, which ended with 


with the Ruin of his Son. He was a Pedant 


in Literature, and buſied himſelf more in 
School Controverſies than the Arts of Go- 
vernment: Yet in his Reign, the Way be- 

ne 
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ing opened under El:zabeth, the Commerce 
of this Kingdom was conſiderably enlarged ; 
great Numbers of Engliſb reſorted to America, 
and begun the Colonies which are now fo 
populous, and advantageous to their Mother- 
Country. 


Allo, in his Time, a new Tranſlation of 


the Bible was made, which is the Verſion 
that has been ever ſince in uſe. 

Car, Earl of Somerſet, had been King 
James's Favourite before the Duke of Buck- 
ingham. They were both raiſed from ob- 
ſcure Families. In his Reign alſo roſe and 
fell the great Sir Francis Bacon, Viſcount of 
St. Albans, a prodigious Genius, equally fa- 
mous for the good Uſe of his Talents as a 
Writer, and the Abuſe of Power in his high 
Office of Lord Chancellor. His Father, Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, had been Lord Keeper in the 
Reign of Queen Elizabeth, Upon a Com- 
pariſon of theſe two laſt Reigns, it has been 
uſual, by way of Joke, to call the former 
the Reign of King Elizabeth, and the latter 
that of Queen James. Elizabeth had been 
ſparing of Honours, beſtowing them on- 
* on real Merit: But James ſo laviſhed away 

itles, that the Worth of them ſeemed 

eatly debaſed. He inſtituted the Order of 


aronets, and beſtowed Knighthood even on 


a Loin of Beef, which bears it to this Day. 


King 
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King James was himſelf a great Believer 
in Prodigies and Witches, and firmly thought 
that a rough Blaſt of Wind, which once at- 
tacked bis Boat in croſſing the Thames, was 
raiſed by an old Woman. He wrote with 
his own Hand a Treatiſe of Dzmonology, or 
evil Spirits, which is printed with his other 
Royal Works, of equal Value, in one large 
Volume in Folio. He encouraged Diſputes 
on religious Subjects, merely to ſhew his 
own Talent as a Moderator, and entered, 
perſonally, into a Controverſy with Cardinal 


Perron, one of the moſt learned Champions 
of the Roman Church. Tho' his Majefty 


-, beſtowed Knighthood ſo liberally, there was 


ſome Danger in feceiving. it of him; becauſe 
his Hand uſed fo to tremble, when it held a 
Sword, that, without Help, he, would haye 


ſometimes thruſt the Roint into the Eyes or 


Mouth of him he deſigned to honour, inſtead - 
of laying the Blade on his Shoulder This he 
aſcribed to. a Fright of his Mother, while 
pregnant with him; her Favourite Rixzio 
being then aſſaſſinated in her Preſence. 
There was a great Plague in the firſt Year 
of this Monarch, which laſted from Decem- 
ber 1602, to the ſame Month in 1603, 
and carried off 30,578 Perſons, of whom 
3090 died in one Week. The next Year, 
tho” a great Number of Foreigners had come 
over, the Deaths in all amounted to but 
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4263. Under his 2d Year we have a par- 
ticular Account, in Baker, of a Murder dif. 
covered by a Dream. In his 3d Year a great 
Porpuſs, and after that a Whale, was taken 
in the Thames not far from London. In his 
4th. Year the River Severn cauſed a 

mighty Inundation in the Counties of Glou- 
ceſter and Somerſet. In his 6th Year a Froſt 
began in December, and laſted till the April 
following; and the ſame Year was a great 
Fire a St. Edmund/bury. In 1613, the 
Town of Dorehbeſter was entirely conſumed 
by Fire, except a few Houſes. It began at 
a Tallow-chandler's, and did 200, ooo J. Da- 
mage, without touching one human Life. 
The ſame Year great Miſchief was done by 
Lightning. The two Play-houſes, the one 
called the Globe, on the Bank- ſide, and the 
other, the Fortune, in Goldenlane, were burn» 
ed within four Years of each other. In 
November 1612, a great Comet was ſeen in 
the South Eaſt. Ihe Town of Stratford 
upon Avon was alſo burnt in this Reign, and 
the Sea overflowed a large Tract of Land in 
Narfolk and Lincolnſhire. A private Popiſn 
Chapel broke down in Black-frzars, by which 
the Prieſt and 100 of his Auditors were killed. 
The making of coarſe Paper, called whited 
Brown, was now firſt brought into England. 
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CHARLES I. 


T HIS Prince, with as many private Vir- 
tues as almoſt any Man was ever en- 
dowed with, appears in cur Hiſtory both as 
one of the worſt, and the moſt unfortunate 
of our Monarchs. So much has been written 
concerning his Reign, and with ſuch great 
Virulence on one fide or the other, that all 
Accounts of that Time ſhould be read with 
great Caution and Judgment. That I may 
not miſguide the Minds of the Young, for 
whom chiefly I write, I will be as brief and 
impartial as poſſible upon this tender and de- 
licate Subject: But mult firſt make a few ge- 
neral Remarks. | 

King James I was undoubtedly the Author 
of his Son's Ruin, and of all the Misfortunes 
that befell this Kingdom betwixt the Years 
i640, and 1660. We have mentioned, that 
he aflumed a Power over his Parliaments, and 
treated the Repreſentatives of the People with 
ſuch Indignity as much irritated the Friends 
of the Conſtitution: That he promoted re- 
ligious Diſputes, and was himſelf a great con- 
troverſial Writer. It is neceſſary to add, that 
in all he promoted, and all he wrote, he ma- 
nifeſtly favoured ſuch Doctrines as were in- 
conſiſtent with thoſe Notions of civil and re- 


ligious 
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Jigious Liberty which had been introduced by 
the Reformation. ; | | 
As the old King's Wiſdom had been much 


applauded, and the Drift of his Policy was to 


aggrandize the Crown at the Expence of the 
Subject, it was hardly poſſible that his Son 


ſhould not be miſguided by the Precepts and 


Example of ſuch a Father; ' eſpecially as the 
favourite Miniſter, the Duke of 1 
was ſtill kept in Power. Accordingly Charles, 
ſoon after his Acceſſion, began to carry the 
Prerogative with a high Hand; and it was 
not long before he entirely laid aſide the Uſe 
of Parliaments. He levied Taxes without 


| the Authority of Law, which was a direct 


Breach of the Conſtitution: And ſome of 
his Subjects were ſo ſenſible of this, that 
they diſputed the Authority of his Majeſty's 


Officers. Mr. Hampden, in particular, made 


himſelf famous by the Trial about Ship- 
Money, which he ſtood againſt the Crown. 
And while the People here were aggrieved.in 
their Civil Capacity, the Scots were inflamed 
by an Attempt to introduce among them the 
Engliſh Liturgy, to which they were utterly 
averſe. Thus the Fire kindled , by: King 


ere began gradually to break out in the 


eign of his Son, who at laſt, in the Year 
1640, found himſelf under a Neceſſity of 
calling a new Parliament. There had been 
none trom 1628, till this Year, : 5 
Re t 
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It was not to be expected, that this Par. 
liament, which conſiſted of the greateſt and 


wiſeſt Men in the Kingdom, the Men who 
were moſt tenacious of publick Liberty, 


ſhould meet in good Temper with the Court. 


But the beſt and diſcreeteſt among them, tho 


they reſolved to oppoſe the Miniſtry, and re- 


monſtrate to the King, had no Thoughts of 
going farther than to get the Conſtitution re- 
ſtored, and to make the King great in the 
Love of his People. They remonſtrated; 
the King anſwered; both Parties grew warm. 
It is impoſſible to tell where Diviſions will 


end, when the Minds on both ſides are tho- 


roughly inflamed; eſpecially if the Caſe hap- 
pens, as it did here, that deſigning Men join 
the honeſtly zealous, and at laſt riſe to be 
Leaders of their Parties. But I muſt not ex- 
tend theſe Reflections, leſt I exceed the Li- 
mits which my Plan allows for the Reign of a 
fingle Monarch, who has been now dead an 
hundred Years. What follows is a plain Nar- 


rative of FaQs, as they fell out in Courſe from 


the Beginning to the End of his Reign. 

Soon after his Marriage, King Charles de- 
clared War againſt Spain, and ſent a Fleet 
with a Deſign to take Cadiz, It is obſery- 
able, that this Town, the great Mart of 
Spain, has uſually been the Object of ſome 
Expedition in moſt of the former Wars with 
that Kingdom. But the Project now failed, 
as it has done on more late Occafions, and 

the 
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the Fleet, after taking ſome Spaniſh Ships, 

returned home. The King's apparent Reſo- 

lution, however, being to carry on the War, 

and the 2 being exhauſted, a Parlia- 
| 


ment was called: In which the Supplies 
expected by the Court were not granted, and 


the King had Recourſe to the arbitrary 


Means before mentioned, for raiſing Mo- 
ney. ; | 
Rochelle, a famous Port in France, was at 
this Time the chief Fortreſs of the French 
Proteſtants, who were ſtruggling with their 
Sovereign for Liberty of - Conſcience. King 
Charles propoſed to aſſiſt the Garriſon of 


that Place, winch was beſieged by a Royal Ar- 


my, under the Prime Miniſter Cardinal Riche- 
lieu. The Duke of Buckingham commanded 
the Expedition; which was unſucceſsful, as 


| e wy: ue thro' the Duke's Miſcon- 


duct, he Rochellers, who were hardly 
preſſed, wrote their Caſe to the King, and 
implored his Succour. Charles anſwered them 
in his own Hand, adviſed them to Perſeve- 
rance, and in the moſt ſolemn Manner pro- 


miſed them Support. We ought not to 


doubt that his Majeſty intended to keep his 
Word, fince another Fleet, with freſh Forces 
on board, was fitted out with all Expedition : 
But the Duke of Buckingham, who was again 
to command, being murdered by one Felton, 
a Lieutenant, upon 'a private Grudge, the 
Armament effected nothing, and Rochelle was 
| | 1 | __ obliged 
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obliged to ſurrender. From this Event we 


may date the Ruin of the Proteſtant Interef 
in France. # 

Another Parliament being called, the King 
was earneſt to have the Duty of Tonage and 
Poundage, which the Commons uſed to grant 
only for certain limited Purpoſes, put entire- 
ly into his Hands: But the Commons, inſtead 
of complying, called aloud for Redreſs ef 


Grievances, and offered a Liſt of them to 
the Crown. This occafioned a Diffslution 


of the Parliament, and was the Ground of 
much Contention : For the King requiring 
the Merchants to pay the Duties in Queſtion, 
upon his own Authority, and they pleading 
the Want of a compulſive Law; the Miſun- 
derſtanding began betwixt his Majeſty and the 


money'd People. | 
The King concluded a Peace both with 


France and Spain; but not for himſelf. Dif- 


cord at home began to appear without Diſ- 
guiſe. It was now that the Scots, encourag- 
ed by the Duke of Hamilton, whom the 
King had ſent to reduce them, openly op- 
poſed the Introduction of the Exgliſb Litur- 
7 His Majeſty advancing towards Scot- 

nd with an Army, was met by the Force 
of that Nation, and finding his own Troop! 


_ unwilling to engage, was obliged to conclude 


2 diſhonourable Peace. That was not laſting; 
the Scots again revolted ; and the King, up- 
on his March againſt them, was —_— b- 
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ſubmit to as hard Terms as before. Animated 
by this Succeſs, which had twice given them 
an Advantage over their Sovereign, they en- 
tered into the Aſſociation known by the 


Name of the Solunn League and Covenant. 
After a long Diſuſe and profeſſed Dillike of 


Parliaments, the King was again obliged, as 


we have related, to call one in 1640. It 
was compoſed of the moſt able Men in the 
Kingdom, but the greater Part of them pre- 
judiced againft the Court. When the King 
aſked for Supplies, they aſſerted the Rights of 


the People, and renewed the Complaint of 


Grievances. They extorted from the King 
a favourable Declaration, which they after- 
wards ſuſpe&ted he had no Inclination to ob- 
ſerve. They even obliged him, before they 
would liſten to his Demands, to paſs a Law for 
making them perpetual, unleſs they ſhould 
conſent to their own Diſſolution. It was this 


Act of Condeſcenſion that put King Charles 


in the Power of his Subjects. 


Wentworth Earl of Strafford, a Man of 


2 Abilities, and formerly in the Count 
Intereſt, who had engroſſed the Royal Fa- 
vour ſince the Death of Buckingham, was 


pointed out for Deſtruction by this Houſe of 
Commons, as the Author of ill Advice to his 


Majeſty. Laud, Archbiſhop of Canterbury, 
an extravagant Aſſertor of the Royal Prero- 
gative, and not leſs tenacious of the Eccleſi- 

3 1 | aſtical 
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aſtical Hierarchy, was equally obnoxious to 
the People, who were, in general, inclined 
to reduce them both into narrower Bounds, 


They were both beheaded, at ſome Diſtance 
of Time from each other, upon Impeach- 
ments of the Commons. It would be ex- 
cceding our Limits to enter into the Parti- 
culars of the Charge, or the Circumſtances of 
the Proceedings againſt them : But it is at 
this Day generally agreed, that- the Com- 
mons were not leſs violent now, than the 
Court had been before. This will always 
be the Caſe, when Parties fare exaſperated 
againſt each other. The King conſented 
with Reluctance to Strafford's "Execution, 
and declared his Repentance of that Act when 
on the Scaffold himſelf. 

As the Populace fided with the Parliament, 
all the enſuing Misfortunes of the Nation 
were aſcribed to the Crown. The Juſtice of 
the Inſurrection in Scotland was now publick- 
ly aſſerted in England. A Rebellion broke 
out in Ireland, er with a cruel Maſ- 
ſacre of the Proteſtants. This too was charg- 
cd to the King's Account, tho' he ſolemnly 
diſclaimed it. His Majeſty might be inno- 
' Cent, as there is good Reaſon to think, from 
the natural Hun: anity of his Character, he 
was: But Charity docs not require us to be- 
lieve the ſame of the Court in general, which, 


out of Indulgence to the Queen, was too full 
ho of 
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of Papiſts. This is certain, that Succours 
to the Proteſtants, when their Throats were 
daily expoſed to the bloody Knives of bigot- 
ted Papiſts, were not ſent till after great 
Delay. | | 

The Citizens of London took part with the 
Parliament. An Outcry was raiſed. againft 
Prelacy, and the Biſhops were excluded the 
Houſe of Lords. The King, in his Diſtreſs, 
put himſelf into the Hands of a Guard, and 
the Parliament demanded a Guard likewiſe. 
But the moſt fatal Stroke of all was, that raſh 
Step of his Majeſty, when he went with Sol- 


diers to the Houſe of Commons to demand 


five of the Members. This put all Things 
in a Flame, and judicious Writers aſcribe to 
it the immediate Cauſe of the Civil War. 

It was in the Year 1641, when the Fu- 
mults run ſo high, that the King, not think- 
ing himſelf ſafe at /hitehall, as he had part- 
ed with his Authority by the Act for conti- 
nuing the Parliament, withdrew to Hampton- 
Court, and from thence into the North. Both 
ſides then began to prepare for War, and 


the City of Londan was immediately in Arms 


for the Parliament. The firſt Action, that Iook- 
ed like Hoſtility, was before Hull, where the 
King appeared in 1642, and ſummoned Sir 
John Hotham, the Governor, to ſurrender 
the Place ; which he peremptorily refufed. 


. The 
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The King then ſet up his Standard at Not- 
tingham, where Abundance of the Nobility 
and Gentry reſorted to him. The Parliament 
levied Forces, and declared the Earl of E/ex 
their General. A ſmall Skirmiſh, in ſome 
Lanes near Worcęſter, where the Royaliſts 
had the better, was the firſt Scene of Blood: 
But ſoon after there happened a general Ac- 
tion at Edgehill, where about 6000 Men 
were ſlain on both Sides, and both claimed 
the Victory. The Advantage, however, ap- 
peared in the Sequel to be ſo much in the 
King's Favour, that had he marched directly 
London, it is thought he might at once have 
put an End to the War. On the contrary, 
he entered into a Treaty, which poſſib! rhe 
Parliament ſet on foot only to gain Time, 
ſince they broke it off when they had recruit; 
ed their Forces, | 

In 1643, Fairfax, General for the Par- 
liament in the North, was defeated by the 
Earls of Newcaſtle and Cumberland at Brown- 
ham-Meoor, About the fame Time Sir Ralph 
| Hiopton routed the Parliamentarians, under 
the Earl of Stamford, at Stratten in Devon- 
Hire: Nor was he leſs ſucceſsful afterwards, 
when created Lord Hopton, at Lanſdown, 
where, in Conjunction with the Ear} of 
—_ and Prince Maurice, he obliged Sir 
Milliam Waller to quit an advantageous Poſt, 
and leave him Maſter of the Field. Sir Wil- 
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lam was again routed at Roundway-down, 
and Fairfax at Adderton-heath : But the 
reateſt Engagement this Year was at New- 
oo betwixt the King and the Earl of Eſex; 
where, tho* the Advantage gained was not 
ſignal, -yet the Parliament made publick Re- 
joicirigs. In this Battle Lord Falkland, Se- 
cretary of State, one of the wiſeſt and beſt 
Men in the Kingdom, made himſelf a volun- 
tary Sacrifice, tho* he had no Call to the 
Field, in Deſpair to ſee the Diſtreſs of his 
Country. : 

In 1644 the King defeated Sir William 
Waller at Cropedy Bridge, near Banbury ; and 
purſuing the Earl of Efex to Leſtwithiel in 
Cornwall, his Majeſty there ſo hem'd him in, 
that E//ex was obliged to eſcape by Sea. His 
Cavalry cut their Way thro? the King's Ar- 
my; but all his Infantry were made Priſo- 
ners, and difmiſſed, upon fwearing never 
more to bear Arms againſt the King. But 
white his Majeſty was ſucceſsful in the Weſt, 
he proved no leſs unfortunate in the North, 
where his Forces were totally routed at Mar- 
fton- Moor, thro' the Imprudence of Prince 
Rupert. | 

Thus far the Royal Cauſe had ſeemed to 
bear up, at leaſt equal, if not ſuperior to the 
Enemy's : But the King meeting with Eher 
again at Newbury, was there much worſted, 
and forced to retreat with conſiderable Los. 
He. was. afterwards generally unſucceſsful. 
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The following Winter a Treaty was ſet 
on Foot at Uxbridge, and Matters were in 
ſo fair a Way of Accommodation, that the 
Commiſſioners on both ſides were abſolutely 
agreed. Nothing was wanting but the Royal 
-Signature, and that bad been promiſed the 
next Morning : But unluckily it happened, 
in the Interim, that the King received a Let- 
ter from the Marquis of Montroſe, informing 
him of the prodigious Succeſs of that Noble- 
man's Arms in Scotland, and beſeeching his 
Majeſty not to make Peace with Rebels: 
This Advice had ſo fatal an Effect, that 
Charles obſtinately refuſed to ſign the Treaty, 
and the Breach was thrown as open as ever, 
The King's Sincerity grew ſuſpected by the 
Parliament, and his flying off from his En- 
gagement was conſtrued as a Declaration, 
tnat he had no Deſign to keep his Word 
with his People, if Fortune once gave him 
the Superiority over them. There is indeed 
too miich Reaſon to conclude, from a Re- 
view of Charles's Conduct, on this and other 
Occaſions, that he aid not think a Sovereign 
bound by common Obligations: A Doctrine he 
had learned from his Father, but which is by 
no means agreeable to the Engliſb Conſti- 
tution. 

While Montroſe over-run Scotland in 1645, 
and had almoſt reduced that Kingdom with 
an handful of Men, the King's Affairs began 
to decline apace in Fngland, Sir Thomas 
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Fairfax having been made General in chief 

by the Parliament, in the Room of the Earl 

of Eſſex, the two Armies came to a deciſive 

Battle at Naſeby. Here the Parliamentarians - 

won a compleat Victory, thro? a freſh Act of 
| Imprudence in Prince Rupert the King's Ne- 
| phew ; who, having gained an Advantage in 
the Wing where he fought, purſued the Fu- 
gitives, while the reſt of the Royal Army 
was defeated. After this fatal Action, moſt 
; Places ſubmitted to the Parliament, and ſe- 
' veral ſmall Bodies of Cavaliers, in different 
˖ Par were routed, .. 5 
: In"1646, the King having no Army left, 
: 


and fearing to be ſhut up in Oxford, with- _ 

drew privately from thence, and made his | | 

Eſcape to the Scotiſb Army: But this, it ap- \ 
: pears, was avoiding Scylla to ruſh upon Cha- | 
] rybdis ; for the Scots, after many Debates, 
1 and much indecent Uſage of the Royal Per- 
d ſon, were at laſt prevailed on to deliver his 
a Majeſty to the Engliſb Parliament for the 
r Sum of 200,000 Pounds, which they were in 
n great Want of to pay their Forces. 


e Oliver Cromwell, a Man ſcarcely heard of 
y till he appeared in this Parliament ſix Years . 
5 before, and who, when the War broke out, 


engaged in it with a Troop of Horſe of his 
# own raiſing, had ſo diſtinguiſhed himſelf by 
h his Diſcipline and Bravery, that he was now 
in riſen to be a Lieutenant General. He ſo in- 
as gratiated himſelf with the Soldiers, that, by 
* 15 2 
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, he raiſed a oy in the Arm 
which was formidable to the Parliament itſelf : 
Yet, by his Addreſs, he ſtill maintained his 
Intereſt in the Houſe, 

The Parliament and Army had now pot 
all in their Hands, and the King was kept a 
Priſoner at Hampton-Court, from whence he 
made his Eſcape, but could not elude the Vi- 
gilance of thoſe in Power. He was next 


confined in Cari/brook Caftle, in the Ifle of 


Wight : And there the Parliament, to amuſe 
the People, kept on Foot a Kind of Treaty 
with his Majeſty. Perhaps an Accom 
tion might ſtill have been made, as great 
Numbers were well inclined among the 
Commons, if CromwelPs Party, ſecretly ſpirit- 


ed — him in the Army, had not over-awed 


their Maſters, and at procured a Vote 
that no more Addreſſes ſhould be made to his 
Majeſty. a 
Inſignificant Riſings, in ſeveral Places, 
were made to reſcue the King out of Capti- 
vity: But it was now too late; a regular 
victorious Army was not to be worſted 
Men raiſed in a Hurry; and all theſe At- 
tempts ended in the Ruin of the Undertak- 
ers. Nor did the Scots, who, after having 
delivered up the King two, Years before, 
marched into England in his Behalf in 1648, 


do his Majeſty more Service. They were 


ſoon driven back by Cromwell, and theſe — 
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forts of the King's Friends ſerved only to 
haſten the Tragedy that enfued. 
; That bloody Aataſtrophe now came on 
| apace. A new Treaty, with the ſame View 
as the former, was ſet on Foot in the Iſle of 
Wight, and like the former came to nothing. 
The King was brought out of that Ifle to 
Hurſt Caſtle, and from thence to 3 8 8 
Where he was no ſooner arrived, but an Or- 
der of the Powers in being paſſed, for bring- 
ing bim to a Trial. For this a Tribunal was 
erected, conſiſting of 150 Perſons, of whom 
about half the Number obeyed the Commiſ- 
wy — Name of a High Court 
of Juſtice. John Bradſhaw, a Serjeant at 
Law, was Preſident, and Cool ns 
managed the Proſecution in the Name of the 
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anuary 1648-9. | 

t is needleſs to mention the Particulars 
of the Trial, ſmce almoſt every one knows, 
that the King, having been ſeveral Times 
brought before this pretended Court, and ſtill 
refufing to own its Authority, Sentence was 
pronounced againſt him by Bradſhaw, on 
the 27th, to be beheaded, as a Tyrant, 3 
A raitor, Murderer, and publick Enemy. 
E Cromwell was one of the Judges, and his 
© Hand appeared, among many others of them, 
. ſor the Execution of this Sentence three Days 
4 after. The fatal Stroke was given on Tueſ- 


day, 
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day, January 3oth, upon a Scaffold erected 
againſt the Banquetting-Houſe at J/bitehall ; 

a beautiful Structure, which ſtill remains, 
tho” moſt of that Palace was deſtroyed by 
Fire in the Reign of King William. 

As the King's Executioner was maſked 
and unknown, many Conjectures have been 
formed oncerning him, and ſome have even 
TY was Cromwell himſelf. His Ma- 
je 7 bY Rs. attended by Dr 2 Biſhop of 

London. He profeſſed himſelf a Proteſtant of 

e Church of England, and denied any ill 

Beg igns "againſt his People. 

In the firſt Year of this King a violent 
Plague, more fatal than that under his Fa- 
ther, broke out in London. In his 2d Year 
great Earthquakes were felt in .many Parts 
of the Kingdom. On the 29th of May, 
1630, the Day that Prince Charles was born, 
a Star is ſaid to have appeared at Noon, the? 
the Sun ſhone clezr, while the King went to 
St. Paul's to return Thanks. The Year 
after, moſt of the Houſes on London- Bridge, 
which before made a beautiful Street, were 
burnt to the Ground: And Pity it is, in the 
Opinion of moſt, that they were rebuilt, to 
clog up a Place which ſhould be only for Paſ- 
ſage. kin the 16th Year of this Reign the 
Earl of Haddington, with about 20 Knights 
and Gentlemen, were accidentally blywn up 


by 
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by Gun - powder at Douglaſs. The fame 
Year, which juſt, preceded the Civil War, 
many ftrange Phznomena are recorded to 
have been ſeen: As a Pond in Cambridge 
that became like Blood, the Water retaining 
its Colour tho' taken out into Veſſels; Ar- 
| mies in the Air fighting with each other, and 
Storms of Thune and Lightning more 
horrid than uſual. | 


f King Charles was 958 48 Vears, 2 Months, 
f and 11 Days, at the Time of his Murder. 
1 He had reigned 23 Vears, 10 Months, and 
ar He was buried in Henry VIIIth's 
ault, in St. George's Chapel at Windſor, 
with only a very plain men upon the 
Plate of his Coffin. | 
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The Inter-regnum, or Uſurpation, 
From 1649, to 1660. 


I. The COMMONWEALTH, + 
The Monarchy and Houſe o 77 Peers pull d down, 
Th unwieldy Commonwealth ſucceeds the Grown; 
Fam 'd for their mighty es round about, 
Till their own congu ring General turn 4 hem 
out. 


| II. OLIVER CRoMWELL, Protector. 
Cromwell, tho' an Uſurper, made it plain, 
He knew the Arts to conquer, and to reign ; 
Firſt, Servant, in the Field he bravely ſhone ; 
Then Maſter grew, nor meanly reign'd alone. 


__ bd . * + — 
rr 


III. Rich. CRoMWELL, Protector. 
A Contraſt to les Father Richard prov'd; 
x 4 Temper mild, a private Life he loud: 

t ſoon ræſum d, with Guilt ſo far unflain'd, 

He long liv'd in E fteem when Monarchs reign'd. 


Various GOVERNMENTS. 
New various Forms of Government obtain ; 
i The Rump's reftor'd, and then turn'd out again: 
The Whole, in ſhort, bore Anarchy's wild Face, 
Till Monarchy, thre Monk, regain'd its Place. 
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Emperors of Germany, Ferdinand III.— 1637. 
Leopold — 1658. 
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King of France, Lewis XIV, -w—— 1643 
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The COMMONWEALTH, and 
O. CROMWELL. 


& i HE Reign of King Charles II in all our 
Hiſtories and Laws, - is begun from 
the Death of his Father. But we regard 
Realities more than Names, and therefore 
make a different Section of that Time, 
when there was no King acknowledged in 
England. "a 
The acting Men, who called themſelves 
the Parliament, had no ſooner deſtroyed the 
King, than they begun with purging them- 
ſelves. They excluded from their Body 
all thoſe Members that were not thought 
determined in their new Syſtem, and then 
voted the Royal Power to be unneceſſary, 
burthenſome, and dangerous. They alſo vot- 
ed the Houſe of Lords to be uſeleſs, as they 
had before excluded from it the Biſhops : But 
ſome few of the temporal Peers, willing to 
have a Share of Power in all Governments, 
got themſelves elected into this Remnant of 
an Houſe of Commons. : 
The whole Government being now in 
the Hands of an Oligarchy, conſiſting chief- 
ly of Perſons newly grown into Figure, they 
appointed Forty of themſelves to be intruſted 
with the executive Part of it, by the * | 
5 1 9 
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of a Council of State. New Courts of Juſ- 
tice were alſo inſtituted, to try ſuch Noble- 
men and others, as were deemed-Delinquents 
to the preſent Government; and the Duke of 
Hamilton, the Earl of Holland, and Lord 
Capel, were ſome of thoſe who ſuffered by 
the Sentence of theſe Courts. 
In 1649, an Arney was marched into Scot- 
land, to awe that People, who were no more 
ſatisfied under the new Powers, than the 
had been under the late King: And about 
this Time an Order of Men in the Engli/h 
Army, ſprung from the Adjutators, whom 
Cromwell had ſet up to ſupport his own Power, 
and known by the Name of the Levellers, 
were ſuppreſſed by the Vigilance and Cou- 
rage of that General, who began to fear that 
his Creatures would grow too mighty for him- 
ſelf, as he was already grown for the Parlia- 
ment. 

Cromwell, hs continued in his Gd 
as well as his Power in the State, (notwith- 
ſtanding the ſelf-denying Ordinance, which 
enacted, that no Officer ſhould have a Seat 
in Parliament,) was ſent into Ireland, to re- 
duce the Friends of the Royal Party in that 
Kingdom. The Taſk ſeemed extremely ar- 
duous : But the Spirit and Succeſs of this 
Man overcame all Difficulties. He took 
Towns without Number, and in about nine 
Months made a greater Progreſs towards the 
total Reduction of that Iſland, than had ever 
been 
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been before made ſince Henry II obtained the 
nominal Sovereignty of it. But the Scots again 
revolting, .and calling over the young King, 
the Engliſh Parliament, who ſeemed to lodge 
their Safety in the Fortune of Cromwell, ſent 
for him home in great Haſte. He left his 
Son-in-law, Ireton, to compleat the ReduCti- 
on of Ireland, which he effected by follow- 
ing the Example that had been ſet him. 

Sir Thomas Fairfax, > cen himſelf of no Au- 
thority,had ſubmitted to the ſelf-denying Or- 
dinance, and reſigned his Title as General in 
Chief, which was immediately conferred on 
Cromwell, This Conqueror entered London, 
from his Iriſb Expedition, with the Splendor of 
a Roman Triumph, and was ſoon after ſent with 
a powerful Army towards Scotland. The King, 
with his Scots, found Means to flip by him, 
and by ſpeedy Marches advanced into Eng- 
land as far as Worcefler : But C omwell's Ce- 
lerity was greater than theirs, and by coming 
up with them, at this Place, he recovered 
the Advantage he bad loſt. The Battle was 
fought on the 3d of September 1650, and 
proved fatal to-tl;e Royal Cauſe, The King 
made his Eſcape in Diſguiſe, hid himſelf in an 
Oak while his Purſuers paſſed by him, was 
hunted from Place to Place for ſome Weeks, 
and at laſt made his Eſcape into France, His 
Adhetents, ſuch of them as could get off, 
were diſperſed, and were never after formi- 
dable in England during the Life of Cromwell. 

| Some 
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Some of them ſuffered for Attempts, which 


culars. 

Cromwell marched into Scotland, defeated 
the Scotch Army at Dunbar (Where his own 
was firſt reduced to the moſt imminent Dan- 
ger) ſubdued the ſtrong Caſtle of Edinburgh, 
and in a ſhort Time made a total Reduction 
of that Kingdom. The out-lying Iſles, as 
Scilly, Ferſey, and Guernſey, ſeeing all Ny wg 
on fruitleſs, gradually fubmitted to the Par- 
liament, or rather, in the Name of the Par- 
liament, to Oliver Cromwell. 

For in the Year 1653, after every Thing 
elſe had given Way before him, he ſuppreſſed 
the Parliament itſelf, by going with an armed 


Speaker, and obliging all the Members to 
quit their Seats, A Council of Officers was 
then ſet up by him, who ſoon transferred 
their Authority to their Founder, with the 
Title of Protector. Under this Title he go- 
verned the Kingdom till the Day of his 
Death, which was September 3d, 1658. 

It would be tedious to recite all the 
Circumſtances that diſtinguiſhed the Govern- 
ment of this extraordinary Perſon, wt want- 
ed nothing, but a juſt Title, to have ſhone 
among the greateſt af our Monarchs. He 
united, during his Time, the three King- 

doms 


had more Loyalty in them than Prudence; 
but we think it needleſs to mention Parti- 


Force to the Houſe, ſeizing the Mace of the. 
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doms of England, Scotland, and Ireland, and 
from them all called 2 or 3 Parliaments, upon 
a more equal Diſtribution of the elective 
Power than had ever prevailed at any other 
Time. He refuſed the Title of King, which 
was preſſed upon him by one of thoſe Parlia- 
ments: But ſome ſay he afterwards repented 
of this Inſtance of Moderation, as he found 
the Regal Title would have given a better 
danction to his Government. He was mo- 
derate towards all Parties in Religion, and 
connived at the firmeft Friends of the Royal 
Intereſt, whom by Means of his Spies he al- 
ways knew, provided they demeaned them- 
ſelves peaceably. He filled the Seats of Juſ- 
tice with Men of the moſt diſtinguiſhed Wiſ- 
- dom and Probity, and was obſerved, durin 
| his. whole Adminiftration, to chuſe. the mo 
proper Perſons for all Employments. 

The Commonwealth, when he diſſolv'd it, 
Was at War with the Dutch. He ſoon con- 
cluded a Peace with thar Republick, which 
| had your ſuffered by. the Rupture. He 

ow France againſt Spain, for which 
8 e hath ſince been much blamed by Politi- 
cians, as he is thought by it to have contri- 
buted to the Growth of the French Power: 
But it is eaſy to prove, that the Reign of King 
Charles Il was much more indulgent to the 
Growth of that Power, As to Cronmuell, he 
carried it with a high Hand towards France 
while he aſſiſted her, took Place in a 
Treaty 
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Treaty of the French King, obtained Dun- 
kirk as a Fruit of their joint Conqueſts, and, 
by his Admiral Penn, ſubdued Jamaica, at 
this Day one of the moſt valuable of our 
American Settlements. The Empire of the 
Sea was never more powerfully aſſerted than 
at this Time; and the gallant Blake, in par- 
ticular, diſtinguiſhed bimſelf among the Eng- 
Ii Admirals. In ſhort, the moſt virulent of 
Cromwell's Enemies could not help ſaying, 
that if he was a very wicked, he was at the 
ſame Time a very great Man. 
On the Night of his Death there was a 
moſt violent "Tempeſt of Wind, ſuch as hath 
not, 'tis thought, been ſince equalled, except 
by the Storm on the 26th of November 1703. 
Various Applications were made of that Phæ- 
nomenon, by the Friends and Enemies of 
the Deceaſed. | 

EKichard Cromwell, Oliver's eldeſt Son, was 
declared Protector in the Room of his Father: 
But he had neither the Spirit or Abilities of 
that Father, and therefore could not long 
ſupport the Burthen left on his Shoulders, 
which, he reſigned the April following, His 
younger Brother Henry, at that Time Lieute- 
nant of Ireland, and greatly beloved there, was 
thought much more equal to the Taſk. But 
it is a probable Opinion, that neither of thoſe 
Gentlemen heartily approved of their Father's 
Uſurpation, and therefore eaſily gave Way Ta 
10 
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the Powers which. roſe to ſupplant them. 
This is certain; they were both ſuffered to 
ſpend their Days in ee after the Reſtora- 
tion, and had many Inſtances of Reſpect 
ſhewn them by the Royal Family. Richard 
did not die till late in the Reign of: Queen 
Anne. 7 8 

That miſ-ſhapen Government, uſually 
called the Rump, and conſiſting of 42 of the 
old Members of Parliament, ſucceeded Ri- 
chard, and govern'd till October, when it 
was diſplaced by the Army. Then was ſet 
up the Committee of Safety, whoſe Time alſo 
was of ſhort Duration. Lambert, one of 
Cromwell's Officers, had ambitious Deſigns 
for himſelf, and made a faint Attempt, in 
which he was deſerted. This Scene of Con- 
fuſion induced all Men to think of reſtoring 
the Royal Authority and Family, which was 
happily effected by General Monk, who 
maiched with an Army from Scotland, and 
was in Poſſeſſion of London before he openly 
declared his Deſign. Then ſummoning the 
ſecluded Members, together with the reſt of 
the old Parliament, his Propoſal was joyfully 
received. King Charles Il was ſolemnly 
proclaimed in May 1660. On the 28th 
of the ſame Month, he landed at Dover, 
and on the 29th, his Birth-day, made his 
publick Entry thro' London on horſeback ; 
his two Brothers, James Duke of York, and 

| Henry 
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Henry Duke of Glouceſter, accompany 
him in the ſame Manner to I bi teball. i, 

I have mentioned the Storm on the 3d of 
Sept. 1658, the Night that Oliver died, which 
feems to have been the moſt remarkable natu- 
ral Wonder in thofe 12 Years of Uſurpation : 
For if I were to enter into all the ſtrange 
Stories, and more ftrange Applications of 
them, that were made by the different Par- 
ties in thoſe ed Times, I fhould be 
more tedious than is conſiſtent with my De- 
ſign in this Hiſtory, 


affable, and lewd; 


_— 


ay, ſprightly, heedleſs, 
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JN the firſt Year after the Reftoration, 


Henry Duke of Glouceſter, youngeſt Bro-“ 


ther to the King, died in the 20th Year of 
bis Age; and ſoon after died his Majeſty's 
Siſter, the Princeſs of Orange, Mother of 
King William. The Loſs of two of the 
Royal Family, in ſo ſhort a Time after it was 


reſtored, was very much regretted by the 


King's Friends. 
It was natural that an Act of Indemnity 
ſhould be one of the firſt Laws paſſed in this 


Reign. Such an Act the People accordingly 


had, but with Exception to all thoſe who 
were perſonally concerned in the Death. of 
the late King, and a few others. Loyalty 
no run ſo high, that ſuch of the Regicides 
as were alive, and in England, were zealouſly 
ſought out, and ſeveral of them executed, 
Hugh Peters Oliver's Chaplain, Cooke the 
Solicitor, who managed againſt the King, 
and two or three more ſuffered likewiſe. The 
Bones of Cromwell and Bradſhaw were dug 
out of their Graves, and ignominiouſly hung 
upon Tyburn. | | | 

As all the Evils of the Uſurpation were 
now charged upon the Diſſenters, great Se- 
verity was uſed againſt them in this Reign. 
They 
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They could not aſſemble without Danger of 
Fines and Impriſonments, and much of the 
Wit and Satire of the Courtiers was employ- 
ed to vilify them. Yet it is obſervable, that 
the firſt Parliament of Charles II, which in 
moſt Reſpects was all Obedience, and which, 
for that Reaſon, - he' kept no leſs than 18 
Years, did never, in their publick Acts, give 
the Name of Rebellion to the Oppoſition firſt 
made againſt his Father. That Oppoſition 
was made by a lawful Parliament: But the 
King's Murder, the Turning out of the Par- 
liament itſelf, and all the Violences that fol- 
lowed, which were the Acts that merited the 


Name of Rebellion, were juſtly chargeable 


only on ſome wicked Men in the Army, who 
trampled under Foot the whole Legiſlature, 
and the Conſtitution Eccleſiaſtical and Civil, 


| as well as the Royal Authority. 


About two Years after his Reſtoration, 
King Charles was married to Catharine In- 
fanta of Portugal, whom he went to meet 
at Portſmouth, Hyde, Earl of Clarendon, 
Chancellor and Prime Miniſter, was blamed 
by many for promoting this Match, of which 
his Majeſty had no Iſſue: But by his Miſtreſ- 
ſes, which were more numerous than we read 
of any other Eng: Monarch, he had a 
great many Children. The preſent Dukes of 


| Butcleugh, Cleveland, Grafton, Richmond, 


and St. Albans, are deſcended from ſome of 
his Sons by Mrs =, Walters, Louiſa de 


Que- 
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Duerouaille Duteheſs of Portſmouth, Barbarg 
Villiers Dutcheſs of Cleveland, and the famous 
Mrs Eleanor Gwyn. The Duke of Monmouth, 
his eldeſt Son, was ſo much his Favourite, 
that he raiſed the Jealouſy of the Duke of 
York his Brother, who procured a Declarati- 
on from his Majeſty that he was never mar- 
ried to Mrs Walters, Monmouth's Mother. 
The Parties that adhered to thefe two Duke 
rent the Nation into FaQions, which alter- 
nately prevailed at Court over the eaſy Tem- 
per of the King. | 

Theſe Factions, however, ran ſo high to- 
wards the End of his Reign, that they be- 


gan to awaken King Charles from his Indo- iſ 


lence, and make him think of aſſuming ty 
himſelf a greater Share in the Adminiſtration 
of Government. The Popiſh Plot, for whick 
Lord Stafford ſuffered, whatever there might 
be in it in Reality, was proſecuted with the 
greater Violence to run down the Popiſt 
Faction, and get a Bill of Excluſion again 
the Duke of York on account of his Religion, 
This Plot was diſcovered by Titus Oates, 
who was the chief Witneſs againſt the Pri 
ſoners, and ſuffered ſeverely for it in the fal. 
lowing Reign. But the Papiſts, to fave 
themſelves, formed a Counter-plot, which 
they called Preſbyterian, and which they pro- 


ſecuted with a ſtill higher Degree of Rancout 


and Injuſtice, For this Plot the brave Lord 
Ruſſel, Son of the Earl of Bedford, and Ce 
| One 
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lonel Sydney of the Leiceſter Family, one of 
the wiſeſt and beſt of Men, were beheaded, 
Nothing could be proved againſt the Colo- 
nel but a Manuſcript Book on Government, 
which he had never publiſhed, but which is 
now eſteemed the beſt written Piece on the 
Subject in the Engl; Language. The Earl 
of Eſſex, who was committed to the Tower 
for this Preſbyterian Plot, was found there 
with his Throat cut; which occaſioned Con- 
jectures that did no Honour to the King and 
the Duke of York. It was obſerved, that in 
all the Trials, on account of this Plot, the 


Judges diſcovered a moſt cruel and unwar- 


rantable Prejudiee againſt the, Priſoners. Sir 
George Fefferies was then Lord Chief Juſ- 
tice. | 


Wit, Gallantry, and Debauchery were 


not leſs prevalent in this Reign than Faction 


and Party. Brightneſs of Genius in Lord 
Rocheſter, and many more, was fullied by 
ee 6 Thoughts and Expreffions : But 
in this Reign Milton wrote his Divine Poem 
of Paradiſe loft, and Butler his humorous Sa- 
tire againtt Hypocriſy called Hudibras, Wal- 
ler, Cowley, Dryden, Roſcommon, Sprat, and 
ſome others, did alſo enrich the Engliſb Lan- 
guage by their Writings, 
Lord Rofcommon's Remark, which conveys 
a Cenſure on the lewd Writers of his Time, 
is worthy to be remembered. | 
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Immodeſt Wards admit of no Defence; 
ene, * Decency i ts Want of Senſe. 


The e Cbanee lor H bote e 
the Duke of York had married, was diſgraced in 
the Year 1667, and ſpent the reſt of his Days 
in Exile in France, where he compoſed his 
famous Hiſtory of the Rebellion. -Cowper Earl 
of Shaftſbury, who ſucceeded him in the 
Chancery, and in Power, was after a while 
alſo diiven from Court, and ended his Days 
in Holland. Other great Miniſters in this 
Time were Lord Clifford, Ofborne Earl of 
Danby, Bennet Earl of Arlington, and, ſupe- 
Tior to them all in Integrity and Parts, the 
celebrated Sir William Temple. 

Tho' many ſuffered for not being of the 
Religion eſtabliſned ” Law, neither that, 
nor any other, ſeemed to be much regarded 
at Court. The Duke of York was indeed a 
bigotted Papiſt: But of that the Court made 
ſo great -a Secret, that Perſons "were grie- 
ouſly fined for declaring as much, tho' the 


Truth of it was never doubted. Whether the 


King was inclined to the ſame Way of think- 


ing is not eaſy to judge, as he ſhewed ſo 


little Attachment to either ſide. But in Poli- 
ticks he was certainly too much French fed 
by his Exile, and thro' bis whole Reign vi- 
ſibly ſubmitted to the Syſtem of Lewis XIV, 

who 
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who was for deſtroying the Dutch, and mak- 
ing himſelf a Kind of univerſal Monarch. 
It was at the Inſtigation of this French King 
that Charles twice madeWar upon the Dutch, 
contrary to the Senſe of his People, and to 
the Advice of a Parliament, which has not- 


withſtanding been branded with the Name of 


Penſionary. Theſe Wars begun in 1664, 
and 1672; and the Duke of York command- 
ed in the firſt of them, as Lord High Admi- 


nal. Moſt bloody Battles were fought, in 


which the French King had the Pleaſure of 
ſeeing the two Maritime Powers weaken 
each other, while he was raiſing a Fleet 
that might, in Time, be able to ſubdue them 
both. At this King Charles connived, and 
ſuffered Britiſh Timber to be carried into 
the French Ports for building of Men of 
War. He alſo ſhamefully told Dunkir4, 
which Cromwell had taken ſo much Pains to 
procure for England, to the French King, 
and employed the Purchaſe Money in Put- 
ſuit of his Pleaſures. In ſhort, the King. 
was thought to be a more complying Pen- 
ſioner to France, than his own long Paclia- 
ment was to him. 

Tangier, on the Coaſt of Barbary, which 
had been given the King as Part of his 
Queen's Rortion, was demoliſhed by Order 
of Parliament towards the End of his Reign, 
on account of the great Expences of keeping 
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it. But Bombay, in the Eaſt-Indies, another 
Part of the ſame Portion, is, at this Day, the 
moſt thriving Settlement under the Eaſi- 
India Company. ee 

The moſt remarkable Domeſtick Events 
in the Time of King Charles Il, were the 
dreadful Plague, in 1665, which ſwept away 
in London 70 or 80,000 Perſons, beſides what 
died by other Diſorders; and the deſtructive 
Fire in the ſame City, which happened the 
next Year, and reduced to Aſhes above 13000 
Houſes, and go Churches. During the Plague 
the Streets were fo unfrequented, that Graſs 
grew even in Cheapſide; and the Court and 
Parliament were for Safety removed to Ox- 
Jord. Of the Fire a particular Account is 
given on the Monument, where it is ſaid to 
have been cauſed by Papiſts. | 

King Charles died on the 6th of February 
1684-5, not without Suſpicion of Poiſon, 
in the 55th Yekr of his Age, after an actual 


Reign of 24 Years, 8 Months, and q Days. 


He was buried in Fe/tminſter Abbey, where 
his Figure in Wax-work, fully dreſſed, is 
now to be ſeen. He was tall of Stature, 
had an excellent Conſtitution, a ſwarthy 
Compcexion, and a fevere unpleaſant Coun- 
- » tenance : But he was affable and eaſy of Ac- 

ceſs beyond what his Looks gave * to 
expect, of a ſweet natural Temper, and had 


a Capacity for Buſineſs of State greater than 


his Indolence would ſuffer him often to ex- 
. | ert. 
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ert. The ſame Indolence made him forget- 
ful of Friends and Favours, with which he has 
been greatly reproached ; and yet he had the 
Happineſs, thro' the many amiable Qualities 
which ſtruck all who approached him, to be 
in general well beloved. | 

Beſides the Plague and Fireof London, men- 
tioned above, there happened ofi the 3d of 
September 1675, juſt nine Years after that of 
London, a moit terrible Fire at Northampton, 
which deſtroyed almoſt the whole Town; 
and the Year following, 1676, no leſs than 
600 Houſes were conſumed in the Borough 
of Southwark, Several Comets appeared dut- 
ing this Reign : But that in 1680 was the 
moſt „ as the Tail of it viſibly. 
extended 45 Degrees. Sir J/aac Newton _ 
culated the Courſe of thoſe Comets, and was 
the firſt Writer who found out the Laws of- 
ſuch Bodies. In 1683 was a moſt ſevere Froſt, 
which began in the Middle of November, and 
laſted till the 5th of February. In the Be- 
ginning of Hilary Term the Lawyers made 
their common Coach Road, betwixt the 
Temple and W-:/tminſter. Hall, upon the Ice: 
And the Hackney Coachmen ply'd upon the 
Thames, as they uſed to do in the Streets. 
The Thames was even paſſable on Foot be- 

Jow Bridge, and many Booths were built 

there upon the Ice. All the narrow Seas 
were ſo frozen, that for a Fortnight the 
Packet-Boat could not ſail from either 
England, France, or Holland. 
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Emperor of Germany, Leopold — 


King of France, Lewis XIV. 


1643: 
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FAMES II. 


THE Duke of York,” having been ac- 

knowledged by his Brother the lawful 
Heir to the Crown, and having triumph'd 
over his Enemies that would have excluded 
him by Act of Parliament, ſucceeded quietly 
upon the Demiſe of Charles. All former 
Heats ſeemed to be buried, and he was ad- 
dreſſed with as ſtrong Expreſſions of Loyalty 
as any Prince that had ever reigned in ZEng- 


land. 


But the Maſk, which he had kept on dur- 
ing his Brother's Life, was immediately 
thrown off: He went publickly to the Popiſh 
Worſhip ; declared for univerſal Liberty of 
Confcience, in order to include the Papiſts 
with the Diſſenters; introduced Papiſts into 
Offices of Truſt and Profit, contrary to the 
expreſs Laws of the Land; and ſuffered Fa- 
ther Petre, his Confeſſor, a Jeſuit, to be 
ſworn of the Privy Council. He alſo diſco- 
vered a Diſlike to Parliaments, a Fondneſs 
of arbitrary Power, and a Deſire to be open- 
ly reconciled with the Pope. For the latter 
Purpoſe he ſent over an Embaſſador to 
Rome, who, as the Pope at that Time was 
a moderate Man, of good Senſe, and an Ene- 
my to France, was coldly received. But the 
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King was deaf to all Remonſtrances from his th 
own Subjects or foreign Powers, and induſ- ge 
triouſly proſecuted his favourite Deſign of de- ta 
ſtroying the Reformation. Ei 

As Maſs-houſes were publickly ſet up, and th 
the King in Perfon endeavoured to make 
Converts, the Proteſtants in general were fy 
alarmed, and more folid Arguments were ed 


now preached and printed againſt Popery th 
than had ever before appeared. This, in- ſhi 
ſtead of making his Majeſty reflect, only put Pr 
him on more violent Meaſures. He erected at 
a hig Commiſſion Court, to judge ſumma- thi 
rily of all Diſputes, and by Authority of this M 
lawleſs Court ſuſpended the Biſhop of Len- of 
don, for refuſing to ſuſpend Dr. Sharp, one Pr 
of the moſt ſormidable Oppoſers of Popery. T 
He attempted dy Menaces to impoſe a Po- be 
piſh Maſter on Magdalen College in Oxford; WM if 
filled his Army with Jriſb Papiſts, and diſ- ſul 
countenanced i who were not of that Re- ſu} 
ligion, At laſt, he ſent ſeven Biſhops to the w] 
Tower, for refulvig to read his Declaration th 
for Liberty of Conſcience, and had them Bi 
brought to a Trial at Veſtminſter: But, ta an 
the great Joy of all Proteſtants, and Morti- of 

' fication of the King, they were acquitted by fir 
a- Jury of their Countrymen. Juries were We 
ſuch an e{ſential Part of the Conſtitution, mi 
in which every Man's Life and Liberty were 
concerned, that he did not yet dare to lay 
them 
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them aſide, tho? he did all in his Power to 


get them packed. The Judges, he bad 


taken care, were all Creatures to his own 


Liking, and had already given a Sanction to 


the diſpenſing Power he aſſumed. 

To crown all, his Queen, having a ſancti- 
fy'd Smock ſent her from Rome, was declar- 
ed with Child, which the Priefts faid, from 
the firft, would prove a Son : And in a much 
ſhorter Time than was expected, when the 
Princeſs Anne, who ſhould have been preſent 
at the Labour, was at Bath, and under a 
thouſand other ſuſpicious Circumftances, a 
Male Child was produced, and immediately 
ordered to be prayed for as the King's Son, 
Prince of Males, and Heir to the Crown. 
This Child is the Perſon that hath ſince 
been juſtly called the Pretender: For even 
if the Genuineneſs of his Birth had not been 
ſuſpected, the Rejectlon of the King his 
ſuppoſed Father, his Adherence to Popery, 
which by Law has diſqualified him ever ſince 
the Revolution to wear the Crown of . Great 
Britain, the Settlement of that Crown in 
another Family, the neareſt to it in Blood 


of all Proteſtants, and the general and. con- 


firmed Senſe of the People in Patliament, 

would leave him no lawful Claim to the li- 

mited Sovereignty of theſe Iflands. 
Moſt of the Nation was before ſufficiently 


exaſperated : But this Affair alienated the Prin- 
ceſſes 
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ceſſes Mary and Anne, the King's own undiſ- 


puted Children by his former Wife, the Lady 
Anne Hyde, both of whom have ſince reigned 
over us. The Prince of Orange, who had mar- 
ried Mary the Eldeſt, was himſelf a Son of 
the King's eldeſt Siſter, and therefore the 
next in Blood to his Wife and Siſter- in-law. 
He was beſides a valiant Prince, and a zea- 
lous Proteſtant, Stadtholder of the United 
Provinces, and the moſt firm Oppoſer of the 
French Uſurpations at that Time living. 
To him therefore the People of England lift- 
ed up their Eyes for Deliverance. 


The Duke of Monmouth, whom we men- 


tioned in the Reign of King Charles, bod 
early in the Reign of James attempted to 
diſpute with him the Poſſeſſion of the Throne, 
and was joined at his Landing by a great 
Number of Perſons in the Weſt of England : 
But as the Lawfulneſs of his Birth had been 
denied, and the Diſſatisfaction of the Peo- 
ple was not yet riſen to the utmoſt Height, 
he was not ſufficiently ſupported; the King's 
Troops defeated him, and he was beheaded 


on Tower-Hill, The Inhumanity ſhewn by 


the King, and his wicked Inſtrument Feffe- 
ries, to the Followers of this unfortunate 


Nobleman, lay heavy on the Minds of their 


Friends, and made a freſh Addition to the Na- 


tion's Reſentment. For on that Occaſion 
Hundreds 
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Hundreds were wantonly hanged up, with- 
out legal Trial; ſome on the moſt ſlight 
and trivial Accuſations. woe | 
The Cruelty of Kirk, who commanded the 
King's Forces in the Weſt, was equal to 
that of the unrighteous Judge whom he at» 
tended. A moſt remarkable Inſtance] of it 
was that of a beautiful young Woman, who 
coming to implore Mercy for her Brother, 
was prevailed on to gratify the General's 
Luſt as a Bribe for this great Favour: But 
the inhuman Monſter, having ſatiated his bru- 
tal Appetite, took the deflowered Damſel to 
his Chamber Window, and infulted her with 
| the Sight of her Brother hanging on a Sign- 
Poſt. The poor Creatute fell diſtracted un- 
der this Weight of Misfortunes. 0 
The King's Cruelty againſt Monmouth 
himſelf was unexampled : For after that un- 
happy Nobleman was taken and brought to 
London, he was admitted to the Royal Pre- 
ſeace, which had always been eſteemed a 
Mark of Favour, only to hear the Inſults of 
the King and Queen, and be told that he 
had no Mercy to expect. 
The Earl of Argyll, who landed hoſtilely 
in Scotland, at the ſame Time that Monmouth 
did in England, was alſo executed. 
But the Prince of Orange took care to 
proceed on more certain Grounds : He * der 
| cet 
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Fleet and Fotces of the States- General at 

Command, and the Hands of the Prime No- ( 
bility of England to invite him, betore he 
would venture to ſtir for the Nation's Re- , 
lief. Beſides, he was no Subject of England, 5 
and therefore could not be culpable of Trea- 10 
ſon. He made vaſt Preparations, which the ] 
King, intent on his favourite Scheme, could 0 


not for a long Time beheve were againſt 2 
him. At laſt, when he was convinced, and e 
the Prince ready to fail; James in a Panick k 
promiſed what his Subjects demanded, a free k 
Parliament : But hearing that the Prince had tl 


weighed Anchor, and was driven back, he 
inſtantly prevaricated, and ſhewed them a- 
freſh, that no Dependance was to be had on 
his Word. The Prince ſailed a ſecond Time, 
landed at Torbay, publiſhed a Declaration, 
and in a ſhort T ime was joined by the Flower 
of the Nation, among whom were the King's 
neareſt Servants, particularly Lord Churchill, 
afterwards Duke of Marlborough. The Kihg's 
other Son-in-law, the Prince of Denmark, 
with his Koyal Conſort, alſo deſerted him. 80 
little Oppoſition was made to his Highneſs, in 
his March toward London, that a general 
Revolution was brought about with a Loſs 
* of Lives incredibly ſmall. Even the Officers, 
the Soldiers, and the Fleet of King James, 
revolted from him, and went over to the 
Prince of Orange. 
| The 
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The King, having privately ſent away his 


Queen and. pretended Son, left I bitthall in 


a Fright, was brought back to it again, and 
at laſt, upon the Prince's near Approach, left. 
it a ſecond Time, and made his Efcape into 


France, in December 1688, which was the 


End of his Reign. The remaining 12 Years 
of his Life he fpent in Exile at Sr. Germain 
en Laye, a Palace of the French King, who 
enabled him to keep a Court there for his 
Followers, and ſeveral Funes attempted his 
Reſtoration. King James died in 1701, in 
the 68th Year of his Age. As he died in 
Exile, there is no Monument to his Memory 
in England : But the French ereQed one in 
the Chapel of the Scots College at Paris, 
where it now remains. The Statue of this 
Prince, in the Privy Garden at Whitehall, is 
ſaid to be an extremely good Reſemblance. 
King James was of a gloomy Temper, and 


very moderate Capacity. His chief Merit 


was his Skill in Naval Affairs, which, but for 
his other bad Qualities, might have been of 
Uſe to this Maritime Nation. 

The Infatuation of the King, his Zeal to 
ws Popery and arbitrary Power, and the 

igilance of the People to ſecure their Li- 
berties, Ciyil and Religious, ſeem to have 
diverted the Attention of all Parties from 


common Caſualties during this ſhort Reign. 


James 
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James II did not ſo much as conſider the 
State of Europe, at that Time, to judge 
whether it was at all favourable to his own 
Views. But it was under this Popiſh King 
that England began to make a new and va- 


luable Acquiſition of Proteſtant Inhabitants, 

by the coming over of the French Huguenots, 
in Conſequence of the Revocation of the Edict 
of Nantes in 1685, The Rumour raiſed at t 
the Cloſe of the ſame Reign, and ſpread in y 
24 Hours all over the Kingdom, that an Ar- - 
my of Iriſh was landed, and juſt by every y 
Place where the Report was propagated, was C 
one of thoſe political Wonders that has never + 
been well accounted for. It had the good Ef- * 
| fea, however, to increaſe and keep alive the 2 
LL general Deteſtation of Popery, and promote pr 
_ the Revolution. 7 
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The INTER-REGNUM. 


PEtwixt the Departure of King apt and 
the Placing the Prince and Princeſs of 
Orange in the Throne, the Space of about 
two Months intervened, > which is uſually. 
called an Inter-regnum, the Nation having 
at that Time no lawful King. This Time 
was ſpent in Debates among the Lords and 
Commons, who ſat in Conſequence of for- 
mer Writs, and were called a Convention, 
till Royal Authority gave them the Name of 

a Parliament. They agreed, after much Diſ- 
puts, that the late King's quitting the King- 
dom ſhould be called an Abdication of the 


| Throne, and that the Throne was thereby 


vacant, They had much Conteſt about the 
Manner of ſettling the Nation, ſome inſiſt- 
ing to make the Princeſs Queen, as King 
ee eldeſt Child, and the Prince only 

egent in her Right. But this being re- 
fuſed, and the Princeſs ſignifying her Deſire 
that both the Royal Power and Title-might 
be veſted in her Conſort ; it was at laſt re- 
lolved, that the Prince and Princeſs of Orange 
ſhould be, and were, King and Queen of 
Great Britain ; and they were proclaimed ac- 
cordingly, on the 13th of February 1688-9. 
The whole' Sovereign Authority was given 
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to the King; who, as Prince of Orange, had 
taken upon him, at the Deſire of the Con- 
vention, the Adminiſtration of Affairs dur- 
ing the Inter- regnum: But his Majeſty be- 
ing abroad almoſt every Lear during his 
Reign, on account of the War, the Admini- 
ſtration of Government, during thoſe Times, 
devolved of Courſe upon the Queen while 
ſhe lived. | | 
Many of thoſe Perſons, who had concurred 
in inviting over 'the Prince of Orange as a 
Deliverer, became his ſecret Enemies as ſoon 


as he was inveſted with Royalty: And as 


many others thought it unlawful to take new 
Oaths of Allegiance, while the Prince they 
had already ſworn to was alive, in them be- 
gan the Sect of the Nonjurors, Even ſome 


of the Biſhops, who had ſuffered Impriſon- 


ment for not reading King James's Declara- 
tion, were among theſe, and ſubmitted to 
Deprivation. They had at that Time the 
Plea of Conſcience : But to be a Nonjuror, 
and a Proteſtant, at this Day, is the greatelt 
of Abſurdities, | 


XXVIII. 
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WILLIAM and MARY, 
ks HE Revolution, by which this Prince 


obtained the Crown, made a very great 
Change in the Brizih Conſtitution. A Bill 
of Rights, ſetting forth all the Privileges and 
Claims of the People, was. paſſed into a Law 
both in England and Scotland. The Judges, 
to prevent their being under the Direction 
of the Crown, were to hold their Places for 


Life, unleſs legally diſcharged for Miſcon-. 


duct. The. Money neceflary for the Civil 
Government was ſeparated from that for the 
Payment of Fleets and Armies, which the 
Commons kept to themſelves a Power of 
granting and appropriating annually. Hence 
the Diſtinction of the Civil Liſt, for which 
certain Taxes are eſtabliſhed, and the Sup- 
lies for the current Year, which are greater 
or leſs according to the Exigencies of the 
Re. -- | 


The French King had invaded the Empire 


at the End of the Year 1688, which pre- 
vented his ſuddenly affiſting King James, 
and made the Revolution more eaſy : But the 
abdicateq Monarch was no ſooner at St. Ger- 
mains, than Schemes were ſet on Foot for his 
Reſtoration. As the greateſt Part of the 


Iriſh were Papiſts, he. was ſent into 1 
Wi 


ter a 
reliev 
on of 
the t 
whicl 
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with a French Army, to join and ſupport his 
Friends; and thro' unaccountable Delays in 
England, was in Poſſeſſion of Dublin, the 
Capital, and the greateſt Part of the King- 
dom, before he met with any conſiderable Op- 

ſition. At laſt Forces were ſent over, King 
William put himſelf at the Head of them, 
King James was obliged to return to France, 
and Ireland, in about two Years, ſubmitted 
entirely to the Revolution. 3 

In this War the moſt remarkable Actions 
were; the Battle of the Boyne, in which the 
two Kings were preſent, and the Engliſh won 
a compleat Victory; the Battle of Aghrim, 
| in which General Ginckel, afterwards Earl of 
Athlone, defeated St. Ruth ; the Defence of 
Londonderry, made by the Reverend Mr. Wal- 
ker againſt a great Army, till the Place was 
| relieved from England; the ſudden Reducti- 
on of Cork, by the Earl of Marlborough; and 
the two Sieges of Limeric#,. by the laſt of 
which the Place was reduced, and the French 
compelled entirely to evacuate that King- 
| dom, i | SK 
* King William, many Years before he was 
called into England, had commanded. an Ar- 
he ny againſt the French in Defence of his na- 
| tive Country, and oppoſed them bravely on 
his many Occalions, particularly: at Seneſfe, tho 
he de had not the good Fortune to be victo- 
rious, Being now King of Great Britain, 
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and thinking the Liberties of Europe in Dan. to 
ger from the Violences of Lewis XIV, he Co 
formed 2 mighty Confederacy at the End of the 
Year 1689, to withſtand this Invader. The W abe 
Emperor, the King of Spain, the Dutch, the Re 
Duke of Savoy, and ſome Princes of the Em- Afl 
ire, were our Allies on this Occaſion, and Vi 
King William appeared at the Head of the Sir 
Confederacy. He fought ſeveral Battles be- 11a: 
twixt the Years 1689 and 1697, the two ſer! 
moſt remarkable of which were thoſe of l 
Steintirł and Landen, in 1692 and 1693. ö 
In both he made great Slaughter of the Ene- 
my under the Duke of Luxemburgh ; but in 
both had the Misfortune to loſe the Field. 
His moſt ſucceſsful Enterprize in this War, 
was the Siege of Namur, ſaid at that Time 
to be impregnable, but reduced by him in 
1695. At laſt, the French, tho* Conquerors, 
made Overtures of Peace, which were ac- 
cepted, and a Treaty was concluded at N 

wick in 1697. | 
The French Fleet, during this War, wa 
extremely powerful, and twice worſted ours; 
the firſt Time in 1690, off Bantry Bay in 
Ireland, and the ſecond Time in 1691, of MW clair 
Beachy Head on the Coaſt of Suſſex But m tho 
fully repaid them in 1692, under Admin Clai 
Ruſſel, who won a compleat Victory off L been 
Hlegue in Normandy, and not only reduced th Cels 
Naval Power of France, | but” prevented ai of B 
Invaſion by King James, who was then read) ed | 
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to-embark with an Army on the French 
Coaſt. | : 

Several Conſpiracies, in favour of the 
abdicated King, were formed during this 
Reign: But the moſt wicked of them was the 
Aſſaſſination Plot in 1696, to murder King 
Villiam in his Coach; the Authors of which, 
Sir Jahn Fenwick, Sir fohn Friend, Sir Wil- 
liam Perkins, and others, met with their De- 
ſerts on the Scaffold, and at burn. 

Upon the Peace of Ryſwick the Army was 
diſbanded, and the Kiag obliged to ſend 
home his Dutch Guards. This was what 
Lewis XIV wanted, who had granted the 
Allies acceptable Terms only that he might 
diſarm them, and unmoleſted ſeize the Spa- 
#iþ Monarchy upon the Death of King 
Charles then reigning, who was the laſt of 
the elder Branch of the Houſe of Auftria, 
and in an infirm State of Health. Further 
to. amuſe King William, the Emperor, 
and the Dutch, Lewis offered a Treaty for 
the Partition of the Spaniſb Monarchy upon 
the Death of King Charles, by which a ſmall. 
Part only was to come to the Dauphin, who 
claimed as the Son of King Charles's Siſter, 
tho' an abſolute Renunciation of all ſuch 
Claim, under the moſt ſolemn Oaths, had 
been made upon the Marriage of that Prin- 
ceſs to King Lewis. A Son of the Elector 
of Bavaria, as next in Blood, was firſt pitch- 
ed upon to ſucceed the Spaniſh King : But 
that young Prince dying before the ſickly 

Monarch, 
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Monarch, Charles, Archduke of Auſtria, af. 
terwards Emperor, was, by another Treaty, 
appointed Heir to the Spaniſh Succeſſion, 
The Uſe the French King made of thefe 
Treaties was to exaſperate King Charles, and 
induce him, in revenge for the Attempt to 
diſpoſe of his Succeſſion without his Concur- 
rence, to bequeath his whole Dominions by 
Will to Philip Duke of Anjou, deſcended 
from his Siſter by the Dauphin of France. In 
the mean Time the Elector of Bavaria, who 
had been, at King William's Deſire, appoint- 
ed Governor of the Netherlands, was tamper- 
ed with to favour this Diſpoſition by Will. 
The Conſequence of which was, that King 
Charles dying in 1700, Philip was called to 
the Throne of Spain, and the Netherlands 
were betray'd to the French Troops by the 
Elector of Bavaria, who had been thought 
the moſt proper Perſon to preſerve them tor 
the Archduke. | 7 
This Event alarmed King William, the 
Dutch, and the Emperor. However, as 
they were unprepared to oppoſe the French 
Intruſion, Philip was acknowledged King of 
Spain by the Britiſh Monarch and the States- 
General. This was only to gain Time: 
For another Confederacy was formed, with 
all convenient Speed, to renew the War, and 
Hoſtilities were juſt ready to begin, when 
King William, having diſlocated his Collar- 
Bone by a Fall from his Horſe, and being be- 
fore 
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fore in an infirm State of Health, was called 
out of the World on the 8th of March 1701-2. 

King Miiliam died in the 14th Year of his 
Reign, aged 51 Years, 4 Months, and 4 
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a Days. He was buried by his Queen in Henry 5 
0 VIIth's Chapel, as the Duke of Glouceſter 5 
5 had been a ſhort Time before. The Figures 8 
y of King William and Queen Mary in Wax, i 
fl in their Robes of State, are preſerved in the big 
Y ſame Caſe in the Ay : 0 
* King William was ſmall of Stature, weak = 
1 of Conſtitution, and reſerved in Speech; yet oy 
1 brave to the laſt Degree, and full of Spirit at 1 
. the Head of Armies. He was a firm Proteſt- | jr 
o ut, a Friend to the Liberties of Mankind, i 
5 and inflexibly honeſt in his Purſuits: But his | 4 
M dad Health made him peeviſh, and his fo- | 4 
+ WI reign Extraction and Connexions, added to 1 
\t WW tbe Oppoſition he met with from Parties in | 

* England, were thought a little to have pre- | 

| vented that entire Affection for the Engli/h | 
je Nation, which might otherwiſe have been ex- | 
4 pected from him. His Favourites were chiefly | 
þ 2 or 3 Dutchmen, whom he advanced to the 24 


ot Peerage, and on whom he beſtow'd ſuch Gra- = 
tuities, particularly out of the forfeited | 
Eſtates in Ireland, that the Britiſh Parliament 
thought proper to reſume them. But ſeveral 
14 Esgliſbmen alſo ſhone in the State during his 
Reign; as the Lord Chancellor Somers, the 
Lord Halifax, Admiral Ruſſel Earl of Or- 


ford, and the Earl, afterwards Duke of Marl- 
_ L baraugn, 
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$orough, with ſome others. Somers and Or. 


ford were impeached for adviſing the Parti- 


tion Treaty: But the Proſecution was fuffer. 
ed to drop. Lord Marlborough was onee 
diſgraced by this Monarch; but afterwards 
e with the diſtinguiſhing Honour of 
being appointed Governor to the Duke of 
G. oucęſter, Son of Princeſs Anne of Denmart, 
and after her Heir to the Britiſb Crown, 

This hopeful young Prince, however, died 
before the King; which made it neceſſary to 
ſettle the Crown ſo as for ever to exclude 
all Popiſh Claimants. One of the laſt Ad 
of King William's Life was to ſign the Bill 
for that Settlement in the illuſtrious Houſe of 
Hanover, the neareſt of the Proteſtant Line, 
and now happily reigning over us. In this 
Act, ſome Proviſions were made, which the 
Experience of King William's foreign Aﬀec- 
tions were thought to have rendered neceſſa- 
ry, to prevent any injurious Partiality to 
Aliens in future Reigns. But ſuch entire 
Confidence was put in his late Majeſty King 
George I, of glorious Memory, that ſeveral 
Reſtraints which lay on him were taken off 
ſoon after his Acceſſion. Howeven, that Part 
of this Law ſtill ſubſiſts, which reſtrains the 
Crown from beſtowing either Titles, or Places 
of Honour and Truſt in the State, upon Fo- 
reigners. 

As the new Eſtabliſhment of the Revenue 
rendered annual Meetings of the Parliament 
nece ſſary, 
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neceſſary, a Law was made that Eleckions 
mould be once in three Yeats at fartheſt: 
But this Term was in the Reign of King 
George | extended to ſeven, Upon the whole, 
the Acceſhon and Reign 7 King Milliam 
was a great Benefit to England, firice in his 
Time the Liberty of the Preſs, the Liberty 
of Conſcience in Religious Matters, and bet- 
ter Securities for private Property, were in- 
troduced and eſtabliſhed. ; 

Several wet Summers, in the Reign of this 
Prince, cauſed a conſiderable Scarcity of Corn 
for fome Time. "The Maflacre at Glenco in 
Scotland, where a whole Family was cut o 
in Violation of the Word of Honour given, 
has been charged by King /77/am's Enemies 
as a great Blemiſh on bis Memory: But the 
Friends of this Prince feem to have fully juf- 
tify*d him from any Guilt in that Affair. In- 
deed King Wiliiam, tho' fretful to thoſe about 
him, even his neareſt Relations, was of too 
candid and humane a Nature to be ſuſpected 


of an Act of Cruelty in mere Wantonnelſs. 


The clipped Money was called in, and new- 
coined, in 1696. 
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Queen ANNE. 


A® all Things were ready upon the Death 


of King William, his. Succeſſor was but 


a few Weeks on the Throne, before ſhe, in 
Conjunction withthe Emperor and. the States 
General, proclaimed War againſt Lewis 
XIV, and his Grandſon the King of Spain, 
whom they now treated only. as Duke of 
Anjou. Never was War more ſucceſsful than 
this, eſpecialiy on the Side of the Netherlands, 
where we had the greateſt Share in it : But 
as the whole Hiſtory of this Part of the War 
is comprehended in that of the Duke of Marl- 
borough, I ſhall give my Readers a more con- 
ciſe and full Account of it from the monu- 
mental Inſcription on the Column at Blen- 
heim- houſe, than I could poſſibly comprize in 
other Words: Firſt premiſing, that the Facts 


contained in this Inſcription are univerſall7 


known, and undiſputed by all Parties; and 


that the Pillar was erected when he Remem- 
brance of them was freſh in the Mind of 


every Briton. 
« The Caſtle of Blenheim was founded by 
Queen Anne, in the 4th Year of her Reign, 


in the Year of the Chriſtian Era 1705 ; 4 


Monument deſigned to perpetuate the Me- 
mory of the ſignal Victory, obtained over 
L 3 the 
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the French and Bavarians near the Village 
of Blenheim, on the Banks of the Danube, by 
John Duke of Moriboraugh, che Hero not only 
of his Nation, but of his Age ; whoſe Glory 
was equal in the Council and in the Field; who 
by Wiftom, Jdftice, Candour, and Addreſs, 
reconciled various, and even ppoſite Inte- 
reſts; acquired an Influence, which no Rank, 
no Authority can give, nor any Force but 
that of ſuperior Virtue ; became the fixed 
important Center, which united in one com- 


mon Cauſe the principal States of Europe; 


who by military Knowledge, and irreſiſt- 
able Valour, ina long Series of uninterrupted 
Triumphs, broke the Power of France when 
raiſed to the higheſt, when exerted the moſt ; 
reſcued the Empire from Deſolation; aſſerted 
and confirmed the Liberties of Europe. 

Philip, a Grandſon of the Houſe of Frarce, 
united to the Intereſts, directed by the Po- 
licy, ſupported by the Arms of that Crown, 


was placed on the Throne of Spain. King 


Filliam the Third bcheld this formidable 
Union of two great, and once rival Monar- 
chies. At the Pod of a Life ſpent in defend- 
ing the Liberties of Europe, he ſaw them in 
their greateſt Danger. 
Security in the moſt effectual Manner; he 
took the Duke of Marlborough into his Ser- 
vice. : 1 
Ambaſſador Extraordinary and Plenipoten- 
tiary to the States General of the United 
Provinces, 
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Previnces, the Duke contracted ſeveral Al- 
liances before the Death of King William. 
He confirmed and improved theſe : He con 
tracted others after the Acceſthon of Queen 
Anne, and reunited the Confederacy, which 
had been difiolved at the End of a former 
War, in a ſtricter and firmer League. 
Captain General and Commander in Chief 
of the Forces of Great Britain, the Duke 
led to the Field the Army of the Allies. He 
took with ſurprizing Rapidity Venlo, Rure- 
mond, Stevenſwaert, Liege, He extended 
and ſecured the Frontiers of the Dutch. The 
Enemies, whom he found inſulting at the 


| Gates of Nimeguen, were driven to ſeek for 


Shelter behind their Lines*. He forced Banne, 
Huy, Limburgb, in another Campaign. He 
opened the Communication of the Khine, as 


well as the Mars. He added the Country be- 


twixt theſe Rivers to his former Conqueſts f. 
The Arms of France, favoured by the De- 
fection of the Elector of Bavaria, had pene- 
trated into the Heart of the Emp're. L his 
mighty Body lay expoſed to immediate Ruin. 
in that memorable Criſis the Duke of Marl. 
barcugh led his Troops with,unexampled Ce- 
lerity, Secreſy, Order, from the Ocean to 
the Danube. He ſaw; he attacked; nor 
ſtopped, but to conquer the Enemy. He forc- 
ed the Bavarians, ſuſtained by the French, 
| 14 | iN 
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in their ſtrong Intrenchments at Schellenberg. 
He paſſed the Danube, A ſecond Roy al Ar. 
my, compoſed of the beſt Troops of France, 
was ſent to reinforce the firſt. "That of the 
Confederates was divided : With one Part of 
it the Siege of Ingolſtadt was carried on; 
with the other, the Duke gave Battle to the 
united Strength of France and Bavaria. On 
the ſecond Day of Auguſt, 1704, he gained 
a more glorious Victory than the Hiſtories of 
any Age can boaſt, The Heaps of Slain 
were dreadful Proofs of his Valour: A 
Marſhal of France *, whole Legions of 
French, his Priſoners, proclaimed his Mercy, 
Bavaria was ſubdued : Ratiſbon, 3 
Lim, Memminghen, all the Uſurpations of 
the Enemy, were recovered. The Liberty 
of the Diet, the Peace of the Empire, were 
reſtored. From the Danube the Duke turn- 
ed his victorious Army toward the Rhzne, and 
the Moſelle. Landau, Treves, Traerbach 
were taken, In the Courſe of one Campaign 
the very Nature of the War was changed, 
The Invaders of other States were reduced to 
defend their own. The Frontier of France 
was expoſed, in its weakeſt Part, to the Efforts 
of the Allies. 

That he might improve his Advantage, 
that he might puſh the Sum of Things to a 
ſpeedy Deciſion, the Duke of Marlborough led 
his T roops early in the following Year once 


more 
* Count Tallard. 
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more to the Moſelle. They, whom he had 
ſaved a few Months before, neglected to ſe- 
cond him now: They, who might have been 
his Companions in Conqueſt, refuſed to join 
him. When he ſaw the generous Deligns 
he had formed, fruſtrated by private Intereſt, 
by Pique, by Jealouſy, he returned with 


Speed to the Maes. He returned; and For- 


tune and Victory returned with him. Liege 
was relieved; Huy retaken ; the French, who 
who had preſſed the Army of the States Ge- 
neral with ſuperior Numbers, retired behind: 
Intrenchments, which they deemed. impreg- 
nable. The Duke forced theſe Intrench- 
ments, with inconſiderable Loſs, on the 7th 
Day of July, 1705. He defeated a great 
Part of the Army that defended them. The 
reſt eſcaped by a precipitate Retreat. If Ad- 
vantages proportionable to this Succeſs were 
not immediately obtained, let the Failure be 
aſcribed to that Misfortune, which attends 

moſt Confederacies; a Diviſion of Opinions, 
where one alone ſhould judge; a Diviſion of 
Power, where one alone ſhould command. 

The Diſappointment itſelf did Honour to the 

Duke. It became the Wonder of Mankind 
how he could do ſo much under thoſe Re- 

ſtraints, which had hindered him from doing 
more. 

Powers more abſolute were given him af- 
terwards. The Increaſe of his. Power multi- 
plied his Victories. At the opening of the 

E next 
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next Campaign, when all his Army was not 
yet aſſembled, when it was hardly known 
that he bad taken the Field, the Noiſe of his 
Triumphs. was heard all over- Europe. On 
the 12th of May, 1706, he attacked the 
French at Ramillies. In the Space of two 
Hours, the whole Army was put to Flight, 
The Vigour and Conduct, with which he im- 

oved this Succeſs, were equal to thoſe with 
which he gained it. Louvain, Bruſſels, Ma- 


lines, Liere, Ghent, Oudenard, Antwerp, 


Damme, Bruges, ſurrendered. Offend, - Me- 
nin, Dendermand, Aeth, were taken. Bra- 
bant and Flanders were recovered. Places, 
which had reſifted the greateſt Generals for 
Months, for Years ; Provinces, diſputed for 
Ages, were the Conqueſts of a Summer. Nor 
was the Duke content to triumph alone. So- 
licitous tor the general Intereſt, his Care ex- 
tended to the remoteſt Scenes of the War. 
He choſe to leflen his own Army, that he 
might enable the Leaders of other Armies to 
conquer. To this it muſt be aſcribed that 
Turin was relieved, the Duke of Savoy rein- 

| Rated, the French driven with Confuſion out 
of Italy. 

Theſe Victories gave the Confederates an 
Opportunity of carrying on the War, on 
every fide, into the Dominions of France. 
But ſhe continued to enjoy a kind of prace- 
{ul Neutrality in Ge: mary. From Italy © the 
way 
4 In 1 707. : 
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was once alarmed, and had no more to fear. 
The entire Reduction of this Power, whoſe 
Ambition had cauſed, whoſe Strength ſup- 
ported the War, ſeemed reſerved for him 
alone, who had ſo triumphantly begun the 
glorious Work. 

The Barrier of France, on the Side of the 
Low Countries, had been forming for more 
than half a Centuty, What Aft, Power, 
Expence, could do, had been done to render 
it impenetrable. Yet here ſhe was moſt ex- 
poſed; for here the Duke of D af 
threatened fo attack her. 

o cover what they had gained 
Surprize, or had been yielded to them by 
Treachery, the French marched to the Banks | 
of the Schelde. At their Head were the 
Princes of the Blood, and their moſt fortu- 
nate General, the Duke of Yendome. Thus 
commanded, thus poſted, they hoped to check 
the Victor in his Courſe. Vain were their Hopes. 
The Duke of Marlborough paſſed the River i 2 
their Sight. He defeated their whole Arm 4: Bi | 
The Approach of Night concealed, the Pro- 
ximity of Ghent favoured their F light. They 
neglected nothing to repair their Loſs; to 
defend their Frontier. New Generals, new 
Armies appeared in the Netherlands. All- 
contributed to enhance the Glory, none were 
able to retard the Progreſs of the Confederate 


Arms, 
1 
Battle of Oudenarde, July 11, 1798. 
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Liſle, the Bulwark of this Barrier, was be- 
ſieged. A numerous Garriſon and a Mar- 
ſhal of France defended the Place. Prince 
Eugene of Savoy commanded, the Duke of 
Marlborough covered and ſuſtained the Siege. 
The Rivers were ſeized, and the Communi- 
cation with Holland interrupted. The Duke 
opened new Communications with great La- 
bour, and much wo Art. Thro' Countries 
over-run by the Enemy, the neceſſary Con- 
voys arrived in Safety. One alone was attack- 
ed. The Troops which attacked it, were beat“. 
The Defence of L:i/le was animated by Aſ- 
ſurances of Relief. The French aſſembled 
all their Forces : They marched towards the 
Town. The Duke of Marlborough offered 
them Battle, without ſuſpending the Siege. 
They abandoned the Enterprize. They came 
to ſave the Town: They were Spectators of 
its Fall. . 
From this Conqueſt the Duke haſtened to 
others. The.Poſts taken by the Enemy on 
the Schelde, were ſurprized. That River 
was paſſed the ſecond Time; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the great Preparations made to pre- 
vent it, without Oppoſition. Bruſſels, be- 
ſieged by the Elector of Bavaria, was reliev- 
ed. Ghent ſurrendered to the Duke in the 
Middle of a Winter remarkably ſevere. An 
Army, little inferior to his own, marched 
out of the Place. 
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As ſoon as the Seaſon of the Vear permitted 
him to open another l tf the Duke be- 
ſieged and took Tournay. He inveſted Mons. 
Near this City the French Army, covered by 
thick Woods, defended by treble Intrench- 
ments, waited to moleſt, nor preſumed to 
offer Battle. Even this was not attempted by 
them with Impunity. On the laſt Day of 
Auguſt 1709, the Duke attacked them in their 
Camp. All was employed; nothing avail'd 
againſt the Reſolution of ſuch a 8 
againſt the Fury of ſuch Troops. The Bat- 
tle was bloody; the Event deciſive. The 
Woods were pierced; the Fortifications 
trampled down. The Enemy fled. The 
Town was taken. | 

Doway, Bethune, Aire, St. Venant +, 
Bouchain , underwent the ſame Fate in 
two ſucceeding Years. Their vigorous Re- 
ſiſtance could not ſave them: The Army 
of France durſt not attempt to relieve them: 
It ſeemed preſerved to defend the Capital of 
the Monarchy. 

The Proſpect of this extreme Diſtreſs was 
neither diſtant nor dubious. The French ac- 
knowledged their Conqueror, and ſued for 
Peace.— Theſe are the Actions of the Duke 
of Marlborough, performed in the Compaſs 
of few Years, ſufhcient to adorn the Annals 
of Ages.“ ; | 

It 
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It is but Juſtice to add, that Prince Eugen: 


was a Partner with the Duke of Marlborough 


in many of the Actions above recited ; and 
that it was the ſaid Prince in Perſon, who, 
ſupported by Enghfh Troops and Money, raiſed 
the Siegeof Turin in 1706,2nd freed Italy from 
the French. The Duke of Savoy aſſiſted the 
Imperialiſts in this Italian War, and was re- 
warded for it with a Crown, firſt that of 
Sicily, and afterwards that of Sardinia. 

In Spain, where we ſet up the Archduke 
Clarles, under the Name of King Charles 
HI, in Oppoſition to Philip V, the War was 
carried on with various Succeſs. The brave 
Earl of Peterborouga, at the Beginning of it, 
performed Wonders; and, if moderately ſup- 
ported, muſt have over-run the whole King- 
dom. Te Earl ot Galway loſt the Battle of 
Almanza in 1707, which was a fatal Stroke 
to the Alliance. Yet the Affairs of King. 
Charles, under the Conduct of Count Sta- 
remberg and General Stanbops, again put on 


a favourable Aſpect, and Spain might ſtill. 
have been ſubdued, But by the Death of the 


Emperor 7ejeph, King Charless Brother, 
and the Sucecſſion of this Prince to the Impe- 
rial Diadem; the Change of the Miniſtry 
in England, and the Reſolution of the Queen 
and her new Servants to make a Peace at all 
Events ; with ſome other Alterations in the 
general Syſtem or Affairs; Philip was at laſt 
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left in peaceable Poſſeſſion of Spain and the 
[ndies, and the brave, but unfortunate Ca- 
talan?, who of all the Spaniards had been 
moſt hearty in the Cauſe of the Archduke, 
were diſhonourably abandoned as a Sacrifice 
to the Reſentment of his Competitor. 

The Negotiations of Peace were firſt be- 
gun privately betwixt the Courts of London 
and Verſailles, which was much complained 
of by the Allies: But at laſt a formal Con- 
greſs was agreed on, to be held at Utrecht, 
where Plenipotentiaries attended from all the 
Powers at War, At the Beginning of 1713 
Treaties were ſigned betwixt England and 
Holland, with ſome other Confederates, on one 
Side, and France and Spain on the other: But 
the Emperor Charles reſuſing to become a Party 
in the Peace, he, with the Empire, carried on the 
War againſt France ſome time longer on the 
Rhine, However, finding France too power- 
ful, he accepted the Peace of Baden in 1714, 
for himſelf and the Empire. 

Yet did not this conciliate Matters in Italy 
For as Spain and the Indies were by the Peace 
of Utrecht confirm'd to Philip, the Netherlands, 
and the Spantyh Dominions in Italy, were, 
by the ſame Treaty, ſeparated from that Mo- 
narchy. Theſe: Italian Dominions eonlifted 
of the Dutchy of Milan, and the Kingdoms 
of Naples, Sicily, and Sardinia, which had 
been conquered chiefly by Means of the Eng- 
4% Fleet. Milan, Naples, and Sardinia, 
| Were 
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were beſtowed upon the Emperor, and Sicih 
on the Duke of Savoy: But Philip was dif- 
 fatisfied with this Partition, which occaſioned 
another ſhort War in the Reign of King 
George I. | 

The Dutch had a Barrier given them a- 
gainſt France in the Netherlands, conſiſting 
of a Row of ſtrong Towns, many Miles diſ- 
tant from their proper Frontier ; that by de- 
fending of thoſe remote Places, they might 
keep any future War out of their own 
Bowels. | 

England wanted no Conqueſts in Europe, 
tho? ſhe had contributed more than any other 
Power to make them. She only inſiſted to 
have Dunkirk demoliſhed, and the Fortreſſes 
of Gibraltar and Port-Mahon, with the whole 
Hand of Minorca, taken by her Arms during 
the War, ceded to her for ever. In America 
ſhe alſo obtained ſome few Advantages by the 
Peace ; but had made a fruitleſs Attempt, dur- 
ing the War, upon Quebec. 

The Miniſters who made this Peace were 
much blamed by thoſe they had ſupplanted, 
and by all the Miniſtries of his late and pre- 
ſent Majeſty, for not obtaining ſo good 
Terms, either for ourſelves or our Allies, as 
they might have commanded : And certain it 
is, that France, ſome Years before, offered 
better Conditions at Gertruydenberg than ſhe 
granted at Utrecht ; which the Utrecht rs 

ers, 
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ſters, in their Turn, blamed the Duke of 
 Marlborcugh, as General, and Lord Godol- 
phin, as Treaſurer, for not accepting. 
There was but one memorable Sea Fight 
in this whole military Reign, and that was 
in 1704, when Sir Chevy Rook commanded 


the Engliſh, and the Count de T houlcuſe the 


French Fleet. The Victory was claimed on 
our Side, but not without being diſputed by 
the Enemy. 


There were indeed great Complaints of the 


Neglect of our Naval Affairs, while we were 
earneſt in Purſuit of Victories by Land, for 
the Benefit of our Allies. Tho' the Prince 
of Denmark, Conſort of the Queen, was 


Lord High Admiral, the Parliament made 
Enquiry into the Abuſes in the Execution of 


that Office, and diſgraced ſome of his Royal 


Highneſs's Council. Now I have mention- 


ed that Prince, it is proper to take Notice, 
that he died O#. 28, 1708, and that the 
Queen was inconſolable for her Loſs. 

Parties ran very high in the Time of 
Queen Anne, whoſe greateſt Weakneſs ſeems 
to have been her particular Attachments in 
this Reſpect, The Duke of Marlborough 
and Lord Godolphin were undoubtedly good 
Churchmen, and as ſuch had for eight or 


nine Years as high a Share of Favour as Sub- 


jets ever enjoy'd with their Monarch: 
nleſs we allow the Dutcheſs of Marlbo- 


rough's 
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rough's Share to have been greater, who, as 

ſhe was the Queen's Favourite while Prin- 

ceſs, did perhaps contribute to keep in both 

her Lord and his Friend. It was found ne- 

ceſſary to make a Rival te the Dutcheſs, in 

Mrs. Hill, afterwards or Mafham, before 
n 


Mr. eue and Mr. t. To , afterwards Earl 
of Oxford and Viſcount Bolingbroke, could 


thruſt out the Treaſurer Gadolphin and the Se- 


cretary Sunderland: But when they had done 


. this, the Way was open for getting the Duke 
of Ormend, who they knew would promote 
their pacifick Plan, into the Command of the 
Army inſtead of the Duke of Marlborough. 

In theſe Changes Harley and St. John 
wrought on the Queen's Affection to the 
Church, which they, tho' bred Diſſenters, 
E to have more Zeal for than their 

redeceſſors. The Trial of Dr. Sacheverell 
was only a. Trial of the Strength of Parties, 
and had no other Effect than to inflame the 
Nation. Perhaps none of thoſe great Men 
intended ſo much as was imputed to them; 
neither Marlborough and Godolphin to pro- 
long the War, nor Oxford and Belingoroke 
to bring in the Pretender: But all Means 
were uſed to render each of them odious to 
the oppoſite Parties; Churchmen and Diſſe n- 
ters were embittered againſt each other, the 
Landed and Monied Intereſts were ſet at Va- 
riance, and all to ſerve the particular Views 

of a few ambitious Perſons. 


Oxford 
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_ Oxfird and Bolingbratr, when ſeemingly 
fixed in Power, could not agree betwist 
themfelves. Their Diſputes ran fo high, and 
the latter ſo much prevailed, that the Queen 
to k the TI reaſurer's Staff from Lord O ford, 
and gave it to the Duke of Shrewſbury, who 
was at the ſame Time Lord Chamberlain; 
and Licutenant of Ireland. She did not ſur- 
vive this many Days, and is thought to have 
ſink under the Grief that oppreſſed her, oc- 
caſioned by the Diviſions of her Servants ; 
dying at Kenſington Auguft 1ſt, 1714. This 
Princeſs lived 49 Years, 5 Months, and 6 
Days, of which -ſhe reigned 12 Years, 4 
Months, and 24 Days. Her Statue in Wax 
is in efminſter Abbey, where ſhe was pri- 
vately interred in Henry VIIth's Chapel. 
It may be juſtly ſaid of this Queen, - that 
ſhe was an excellent Woman, and poſſeſſed 
of all the Virtues that in private Life can 
adorn her Sex; that ſhe was a glorious Mo- 
narch, the Luſtre of the Br:tih Arms having 
been carried higher in, her Time than for 
Ages before ; and that, whatever has been 
blamed in her Conduct, now the Violence 
of Party is over, we ought to conſider rather 
as her Misfortune than her Fault : For there 
is great Reaſon to think, that in the Struggles 
of Parties, and the Oppoſition of her Mini- 
ſters to each other, her Majeſty was a greater 
dufferer than any one of her Subjects. Inſtances 
of 
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of her Piety were, that ſhe procured a I. aw 
for the Building of Fifty new Churches with. 
in the Bills of Mortality, and an Augmen- 
tation to the Livings of the poorer Clergy. 
In 1706 there was a memorable Eclipfe 

o the Sun, which in many Places was totally 
dark. The ſame Day the Duke of Berwick 
raiſed the Siege of Barcelona, which he had 
been ſome time before with a French Army, 
The great Froſt in the Winter of 1708, 
brought on a prodigious Scarcity of Proyi- 
ſions, which was felt in France much more 

- ſeverely than in England. But this was one 

1" coe Reigns ſo abundant in military Won- 
ders, that fewer natural Remarks were made 
in it, than in Periods leſs fruitful of ſhining 
Events. | 
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RECAPITULATION of be CHARACTER 
of the STUARTS. 


W ITH Queen Anne ended the Go- 

vernment of the Stuarts in Eng- 
land, which had continued, with. an Inter- 
ruption of 12 Years during the Exile of King 
Charles II, and another of above 7 Years, 
from the Death of Queen Mary to that of 


ber Conſort King William, about 112 


Vears. | 

Mr. Higgins, in his Short View of the Eng- 
liſh Hiftory, has ventured to paſs a very ſe- 
vere Cenſure on the Family immediately pre- 
ceding this, v:z. that of the Tudors ; a Cenſure 
which cannot but ſound harſh in the Ear of 
every Engliſhman, who is a Friend to the Li- 
berty and Religion of his Country. He tells 
us, that „ all that Family, except one, were 


e inclined to Cruelty :* And who ſhould 


that one prove to be, when we look: farther, 
but the violent, perſecuting Queen Mary? 

Henry VII, who ſpared a Pretender to his 
Crown when in his Power; the young Ed- 
ward, who appeared to have every amiable 


Princely Virtue, and Elizabeth, the Darling 
of Engliſh Panegyriſts, are here poſtponed' 


to that Princeſs, whoſe Name, of all others, 
is held in the greateſt Deteſtation. Is it 2 
juſti- 
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juſtifiable, in Return, to draw a general 


Character of the Stuarts, and affirm, that not 


one Man among them had the QAualities re- 


ſiell- ſufficient, 


quiſite to make a good King of England? 
We are more complaiſant than Mr. Higgins, 


ſince we allow both the Women of this Race, 


(as there were two of each) to be worthy of 
Exception from this general Character. 

ames I, I have ſhewn o be a Pedant, 
an Aﬀertor of arbitrary 
Power, an Enemy to Farliaments, neglectful 
of the Intereſt and Honour both of the Pro- 
teſtant Religion and his own Kingdoms, 
Charles I, unhappy under the Inſtructions of 
ſuch a Father, had too much of the ſame de- 
ſpotick Inclination, and an invincible Ob- 
ſtinacy in the Purſuit of his own Opinions. 
Charles II was affable, licentious, pleaſant, 
and by theſe Qualities recommended himſelf 
to the Populace : But he difguiſed his real 
Principles, was ſold to:Fyance, and promot- 
ed that Greatneſs of the French Crown, 
which we have been now ſixty Years oppoſ- 
ing. James II, with the Bigotry of his 
Mother, the Obſtinacy of his Father, Cruel- 
ty equal to the moſt Cruel, more violent In- 
clinations than'either, and leſs Underſtanding 
than any one of his three Predeceſſors, diſ- 
covered himſelf, thro? the whole Courſe of his 
Reign, to be a publick Enemy at the Head of 


the State. Not one of thoſe, who have ſince 


claimed. to be his Male Deſcendants, bath 
ſhewn 
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ſhewn himſelf deficient in any one of theſe 
Qualifications. Of his eldeſt Daughter, 
Queen Mary, we have always, in general, 
| entertained an amiable Idea; notwithſtanding 
' | the Dutcheſs of Marlborough, not many 
„ Years ago, aſſured us, that ſhe wanted 
f Bowls, That ſhe was a dutiful Conſort, 
and appeared to be a gracious Princeſs, is 
undiſputed. As to Queen Anne, the was 
undoubtedly of an eaſy, honeſt, and tender 
Diſpoſition : Bux ſhe had not that compre- 
henfive Knowledge, that Neglect of indif- 
ferent Things, that Indulgence to various 
Opinions, which are requiſite to conciliate 
the Hearts, and promote the Felicity of ſuch 
a divided People as the Britiſb Nation, 
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ſee Oppoſition yield 


' Tnur'd alike to Council and the Field, 


2 
The HisTORY 


XXX. GEORG E I. Seventh Mo- 
narch of Great Britain. 


From 1714 to 1727. 


In Wiſdom and the Laws he put 


Before his Sway 


his Truſt ; 
d juſt, 


Was cautious, ſteady, fortunate, an 


COTEMPORARIES. 


Emperor of Germany, Charles VI.— 171. 


' Kings of France, Lewis XIV. 


— 1643 


Lewis XV. — —1715. 


of ENGLAND, by 


GEORGE I. 


BY the Act of Settlement the great Officers 
of State, and other Perſons in high Em- 
ployments for the time, were appointed Guar- 
dians of the Realm, in caſe of the Sove- 
reign's Demiſe while the Succeſſor was a- 
broad: And as by the ſame Law the Succeſ- 
ſor had a Power to name other Perſons, to 
be joined in the Guardianſhip with the ſaid. 
Place-men, the Elector of Hanover had ap- 
pointed a Number of the prime Nobility, 
who were known to be affected to his Inte- 
reſt, in an Inſtrument, of which one Copy 
was lodged with the Archbiſhop of Canter- 
| bury, and the other with the Hanoverian Mi- 
niſter. Such of the Members of this joint 
Regency, and of the Privy Council, as were 
in Town, aſſembled on the Death of Queen 
Anne, and ordered his Serene and Royal 
Highneſs to be proclaimed King of Great 
Britain, France and Ireland; ſending over, 
at the ſame time, proper Perſons to haſten 
his Majeſty's Journey into his Kingdoms. 
But it was about ſeven Weeks from the 
Queen's Death before the King arrived at 
1. WW Greenwich, and made his publick Entry two 
Days after thro”. the AY of London. 
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It appeared even before his Majeſty's Ar- 
rival in England, during his ſhort Stay at 
Greenwich, and yet more upon his coming 
to St. James's, that he had been well inform- 


ed who were his real Friends, and who had 


rendered themſelves ſuſpected during the laſt 
Vears of the Queen. He diſtributed all his 
Favours among the Former, and ſhewed little 


Countenance to the Latter. Lord Cowper, 
who had been Chancellor during the victo- 
rious Part of Queen Anne's Reign, was reſtor- 
ed to that high Office in the Room of Lord 
Harcourt, The Duke of Marlborough, who 
arrived in England from a voluntary Exile 
juſt on the Queen's Death, was again made 
Captain General, Maſter of the Ordnance, 
and Colonel of the firſt Regiment of Guards. 
Lord Halifax, Lord Townſend, Mr. Walpolt, 
Mr. Pulteney, and others too many to men- 
tion, were promoted. Lord Bolingbroke, 
who had been chief in Power during the Cloſe 
of the Queen's Life, thought proper to fl; ; 
and the Duke of Ormend, tho* without the 
ſame Occaſion, followed his Example. Upon 
the whole, his Majeſty's Acceſſion, and all 
theſe Changes, were made without Bloodihed, 
or direct Oppoſition ; tho* Parties ran very 
high, and Mobs treated each other with 
great Violence, eſpecially on tix Lay of thc 
Coronation. 


But 


/ 
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But the great Men, who were in another 
Intereſt, concealed their Sentiments till they 
thought they might publiſh them with Suc- 
ceſs. In the Beginning of the Winter 1715, 
Notice came of an Inſurrection in Scotland, 
and that the Earl of Mar, who had been Se- 
cretary for that Part of the Kingdom, was at 
the Head of it, followed by many Perſons of 
Diſtinction. Iaſurrections were talked of in 
many other Parts, and one was actually be- 
gun in the North of England, where a Party 
of Scots joined-one of the Engliſh under Ge- 
neral Foſter. Theſe Rebels, both in Eng- 
land and Scotland, proclaimed the Pretender 
where-ever they came, by the Name of King 
James III. On the other Hand, Preparati- 
ons were made by the Government for its 
Defence, and the Suppreſſion of its Enemies: 
The Troops on Foot marched, and new Re- 
giments were raiſed with great Expedition. 
The Duke of Argyle commanded in Scotland 
for the King; and General Wills, with others, 
moved to intercept the Engliſh Rebels, who 


were attempting to march ſouthwards thro* _ 


Lancaſbire. 
On the ſame Day, the 13th of November, 
an Action happened both at Dumblain and 


Preſton. In the former, the Victory had 


been dubious. betwixt the Duke of Argyle and 
the Earl of Mar, if better Support and ſub- 
ſequent Advances on the Enemy had not 
thrown all the Advantage on the Royal Side: 

M 2 But 
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But at Preſton the Rebel Forces were ſur- 
rounded, and obliged to ſurrender Priſoners at 
Diſcretion, which at once put a total End to 
the Danger in England. The Earls of Der- 
wentwater, Nithiſdale, Winton, and Carn- 
wath, the Viſcount Kermure, and the Lords 
Middrington and Nairn, with many other 
Perſons of Diſtinction, were among the Cap- 
tives. Tho' all the Noblemen were capi- 
tally ſentenced at the Bar of the Houſe of 
Lords, only the Lords Derwentwater and 
Kenmure were beheaded : And among the 
Perſons of lower Rank, tho* ſeveral were 
executed, their Number was ſmall, in Com- 
pariſon of thoſe that were found guilty. 


The Earl of Mar kept together a Sort of 


Army, for ſome time after the Action at 
Dumblain, and during this Space the Preten- 
der himſelf landed in Scotland, and was 
crowned by his Followers at Scone But the 
Royal Army preſſing on him, he thought 
proper in a ſhort time to return into France: 
Soon after which his Adherents diſperſed, the 
Leaders of them getting beyond the Seas, 
and the common Men retiring unmoleſted to 
their Faſtneſſes in the Highlands. It is re- 
markable, that during this Rebellion, the 
Lords Kilmarnock and Lovat, who ſuffered as 
Rebels in 1746 and 1747, diſtinguiſhed them- 
ſel es in the ervice of King George I, Lord 
Kilmarnock was indeed a Minor, and acted 


under his Father : But his laſt Repentance 
ſhewed, 
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ſhewed, that what he then did, was more 
agrecable to the Principles of his riper Years, 
than the raſh Scene of Action which coſt him 
his Life. 1 : . 

The Death of Lewis XIV, King of France, 
juſt before the Rebellion broke out, and the 
cloſe Friendſhip his Britannick Majeſty im- 
mediately contracted with the Duke of Or- 
leans, Regent of France under Lew:s XV, an 
Infant, was by ſome thought to have greatly 
facilitated the Suppreflion of the Rebellion, 
as it certainly much diſappointed the Rebels: 
But whether Lewis XIV, at the Age of 77, 
and after ſuch a Series of ill Succeſs as had 
attended him in his laſt War with England, 
would, had he lived, have thought proper to 
break with King George, in ſupyort of an En- 
terprize ſo greatly hazardous, is by many 
very much doubted. This however 1s cer- 
tain, that as Affairs were actually circum- 
ſtanced, the French gave the Rebels no Aſ- 
ſiſtance. | | 

In the Year 1719, another faint Attempt 
was made. in the Pretender's Favour in the 
North of Scotland; but fo ſoon was it ſup- 
preſſed by General J/ightman, that little of 
it is remembered by thoſe who were then liv- 
ing. Not but that this Deſign, had it taken 
Place in its full Extent, was infinitely more 
dangerous than the, former. The Cardinal 
Alberoni, at that Time Prime Miniſter in 

MES Spain, 
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| Spain, and the adventurous Charles XII of 


Sweden, were originally embarked in it: But 
the Spaniſh Power was broken by the De- 
ſtruction of their Fleet on the Coaſt of Sicily, 
in 1718; and the Councils of 'King Charles 
were diſcovered by intercepting the Corre- 
ſpondence betwixt his Miniſters in England 
and Holland, Count Gyllemburgh and Baron 
Gortz, The Hint of this Correſpondence is 
faid to have been communicated by the Duke 
of Orleans. Th 

As to the Deſtruction of the Spanihh Fleet, 
it was effected by Sir George Byng, who was 
ſent with a powerful Squadron to enforce the 
Execution of the Treaty of Utrecht, and pro- 
tect Naples and Sicih, which the Spaniards 
were endeavouring to take from the Empe- 
ror and the Duke of Savoy, So little Reſiſt- 
ance did the Spaniards make, when Sir 
George came up with them, that never was 
Victory more compleat and eaſy. 

The King of Sweden's Reſentment againft 
King George was on account of the Dutchies 
of Bremen and Verden, which the Danes hav- 
ing taken from the Swedes during the War 
betwixt them, his Britannick Majeſty pur- 
chaſed them of the King of Denmark. It is 
thought Charles never forgave this Tranſaction: 
But his firſt Scheme of Revenge being defeat- 
ed and prevented, he was taken off by a Ball 
at the Siege of Frederickfball in Norway, * 
ore 
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fore he had Time to form a ſecond, and be- 
fore the ſlight Inſurrection above mentioned. 

- The Purchaſe of Bremen and Verden, the 
ſending of Fleets, at a great Expence, into 
the Baltick Sea, where England had no im- 
mediate Concern in the Quarrel between the 


contending Powers, and ſome other Meaſures 


of the Court, that were either obſerved or 
pretended, occaſioned a great Murmur, as 
if the Intereſt of this Kingdom had been ſa- 
crificed to foreign Conſiderations Mr. Wal- 


pole, Mr. Pulteney, and others, threw up 
their Places at Court, pretending they could 


not ſerve his Majeſty with Honour, while fo- 
reign Councils only were attended to. But 
certain it is, that the Lords Stanbope and 
Sunderland, Mr. Craggs, and their Friends, 
who had the Adminiſtration of Affairs: dur- 
ing the Defection of thoſe other great Men, 
were eſteemed to be Perſons of as great Abi- 
lities, Integrity, and Affection to their Coun- 
try, as any that went before or came after 
them in the Miniſtry. 

During their Adminiſtration, however, 
in the Year 1720, was hatched that infa- 
mous Project ot the South-Sea Bubble, which 
ecrtain money'd Men in the City, aided, per- 
haps, by the corrupt Part of the Miniſtry, ſet 


up in Imitation of the Miſſiſſipi Scheme, 
which the Year before had half ruined France. 


It would be tedious to relate the Particulars of 
M 4 this 
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this Affair: I will therefore only obſerve, that 
Means were found to raiſe the imaginary 
Price of Stock to near ten Times its real Va- 
lue ; that thoſe who bought at thoſe high 
Prices were generally ruined, while they that 
were in the 2 made immenſe Fortunes; 
and that the Parliament, the next Vear, made 
an Enquiry into this Affair, when large Pe- 
nalties were laid on ſome, who appeared to 
be moſt guilty, and they were diſqualified 
from executing or holding afterwards any Oſ- 
fice of Truſt or Profit. 
It was at the Concluſion of this Affair, and 
by Means of a Contract berwixt the Bank 
and the South-Seza Company, under Pretence 
of ſupporting the Credit of the latter, that 
Robert Walpole, Eſq; came again into Place, 
and gradually fixed himſelf in that ſupreme 
Miniſterial Power, which he held above twen- 
ty Years after. His Friends alſo came in 
with him ; and by this Reconciliation ano- 
ther of greater Importance was effected : For 
ſome Miſunderſtanding having happened be- 
twixt the late King and the preſent, then 
Prince of Wales, a Separation or Diſtance 
enſued betwixt the two Courts, . and all who 
were diſguſted in the Father's Service crouded 
to the Levee of the Son: But now that the 
Servants of the two Courts, who perhaps had 
kept open the Breach for their own Purpoſes, 
were to be reconciled, it was contrived that 
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his Majeſty and his Royal Highneſs, whoſe 
Hearts undoubtedly panted after this Oppor- 
tunity, ſhould go through the Form of a Re- 
conciliation alſo. The Princeſs of Wales, and 
her Children, had waited on the King dur- 
ing the whole Time of this Miſunderſtand- 
ing. | | 
But the new Miniſters had. not long gain- 
ed the Aſcendant, before they fell out among 
themſelves. ' Mr, Pulteney, thinking that his 
Friend Mr. Walpole, who gradually engroſſ- 
ed all Power, and obtained. the: Kaight- 
hood, firſt of the Bath, and then of the Gar- 
ter, had too much the Start of him; and be- 
ing diſappointed of the Seals, as Secretary of 
State; could no longer conceal his Indigna- 
tion and Reſentment, but threw up his Flace 
of Cofferer, and declared open War againſt 
the Miniſter both in Parliament and out. 
At this Time began that Deluge of Pamph- 
kts and Political Journals, which divided the 
Sentiments of the Publick, and. ſet one halt 
of the Nation againit the other, upon the 
Merits of two Men, who perhaps were equal- 
ly virtuous.. In. the Houſes of Parliament, 
where the Speeches were not leſs warm than 
the Writings abroad, the Miniſter, by a pro- 
per Diſpoſition of Places, had the Advantage: 
But without Doors, where Oppoſition to a 
Minitter is always acceptable, the Craft/m1r 
had many more Readers than the London 

M 5 Journal, 
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Journal, or any other Paper written in Be- 
half of the Miniſter. | 

As this Controverſy continued thro? a great 
Part of the Reign of his preſent Majeſty, we 
ſhall have the leſs to ſay of it by and by, on 
account of what has here been introduced. 

The Breach betwixt Spain and us, 
which happened in 1718, was not cordially 
made up by the Form of Reconciliation which 
followed. *Twas ſaid, that the Court, in 
- that Reconciliation, had privately promiſed to 
give up Gibraltar; which afterwards, per- 
ceiving the Senſe of the People to be averſe 
to ſuch a Ceſſion, it refuſed to comply with. 
Be that as it will, we complained on our Side 
of Injuſtice done our Merchants by the Spa- 
niards, who in Return actually inveſted 
and formed the Siege of Gibraltar. We ſent 
Fleets to the Coaſts of Spain, and into Ame- 
rica, which did not, however, attempt to act 
offenſively againſt the Spaniards: And the 
offenſive War on their Side produced them 


nothing, but a great Expence of Men and 


"Treaſure ; for after keeping Trenches open 
before it ſeveral Months, the Siege of G1b- 
raltar was raiſed. 

The brave Admiral Hofer, who was ſent 
with a large Fleet to block up the Galleons 
in Pcrto-Bello, was ſuffered to lie in- 
active at the Baſtimento Iſlands, till himſelf, 
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the Inclemency of the Climate, and the Ships 
were moſt of them rotted. 

In the midſt of theſe Tranſactions, the 
King, who had paid many Viſits to Hans- 
ver during his Reign, was upon a Journey 
to that Capital, when he was taken ſuddenly 
ill in his Coach. This Illneſs in a Day or 
two proved mortal, his Majeſty dying at O/- 
naburgh, in the Palace of his Brother, and 
where himſelf was born in 1660, on the 
IIth of June 1727, in the 13th Year of his 
Reign, and the 68th Year of his Age. He 
was buried at Hanover, among his Anceſ-- 
tors. | 

His late Majeſty was of moderate Stature, and 
extremely well ſet. His Features were regular 
and manly, and his Countenance was grave 
and majeſtick. The Qualities of his Mind 
were equalled in few Princes of his Time, 
he being an able and experienced General, 
and a conſummate Politician. If he had been 
born among us, or the Vulgar Prejudices had 
run as much in his Favour as they did to the 
contrary, we ſhould have univerſally reckon- 
ed him among the greateſt and wiſeſt of our 
Princes. Nor was he leſs fortunate than 
meritorious: For being the Son of a youn- 
ger Prince of the younger Branch of the 
Brunſwick Family, he had the Felicity to ſee 
his Father promoted to the Electoral Digni- 
ty, which was confirmed to himſelf; to join, 
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by marrying the Heireſs of his Father's elder 
Brother, all the Dominions of Brunſwick 
Lunenburgh in his own Perſon, and after- 
wards to add to them the Dutchies of Bre- 
men and Verden But, above all, in right of 
his Mother, who was the firſt Proteſtant 


Heireſs of the Houſe of Stuart, he bad the 
Honour to be called to the Britiſb Throne, 


of which, in his younger Days, he could 
ſcarcely have a diſtant Proſpect, and to leave 
that Throne in the Poſſeſſion of a Poſterity, 
whoſe Number and Virtues ſhould, in Rea- 


ſon, extinguith the Hopes of all pretending _ 


Competitors. 

In the Reign of this King happened two 
very memorable Eclipſes of the Sun. By 
the firſt, in April 1715, the Sun was total] 
darkened at London, tor the Space of amol 
3 Minutes and a half, when the Birds flew to 
Shelter, and all Nature ſeemed in Aſtoniſh— 
ment. The ſecond, in May 1724, was al- 
molt total ; but not being quite ſo, as a ſmall 
Part of the Sun's Body gives a great Light, 
it occaſioned much leſs Conſternation. In 
the Winter of 1715, began a moſt ſevere 
Froſt, which continued near 3 Months after 
Chri/tmas, During this Time a Fair was 
kept, and an Ox roaſted on the Thames. The 
Summer of 1718 was exceſſively hot, and 
many Perſons were killed by Thunder and 
Lightning. Abou: two Years after a ſur- 
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prizing Phænomenon, like a large Ball of 
Fire with a long Train, was ſeen to paſs 

over all the Kingdom after Sun et, and for 
a2 Moment gave a Light almoſt equal to 
Mid-day. In 1726, an Earthquake, attended 
with a low murmuring Nuiſe, was felt in 
the Weſt of England: And ſeveral Times in 
this Reign remarkable Lights were ſeen in 
the Air, which the Learned account for, and 
ſay they are natural, calling them the Aurora 
Borealis; yet as the like had not before been 
obſerved in the Memory of Man, they occa- 
ſioned much Surprize and Terror among the 
People. | 

It was towards the End of this Reign that 
Mary Tofts, a mean Woman at Godalmin in 
Surrey, pretended to be delivered of a Rab- 
bit, and after that of another; which Affair 
making a great Noiſe, ſhe was immediately 
attended by ſome of the principal Phyſicians 
and Surgeons of the Kingdom; who, either 
deceived by the Woman's Art, or conniving 
at the Impoſture, endeavoured to bring the 
Story into Credit. Her Labour was not yet 
over when ſhe became univerſally talked of, 
and ſhe gradually brought forth as many Rab- 
bits, according to the atteſted Report, as 
could be expected from the moſt fruitful Doe. 
I forget how the Fraud came to be detected, 
after ſeveral learned Pieces had been written. 
upon the Subject: But the Conſequence 2 

\ ˖ 
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that the Man · midwives who attended her, 
and witneſſed the Facts, fell from the higheſt 
Reputation into as much Contempt as Mary 
 Tofts herſelf. . 
The Tories and Jacobites obſerve, to the 
Diſadvantage of King George I, that he left 
off the Cuſtom, which, according to them, 
had been practiſed ever ſince Edward the Can- 
feſſor, of touching for ſcrophulous Diſorders, 
commonly called the King's Evil: And my 
Brother Hiſtorian, Mr. Carte, has taken great 
Pains to prove, that this curative Power, tho' 
loſt in England, remains to this Day in a cer- 
tain Gentleman abroad. But Mr. Carte 
himſelf muſt own, -that there was always 


ſomething very uncertain in thoſe Cures, 


which were never effected without the ad- 
ditional Help of Medicine, and frequently 

roved only temporary Suppreſſions of the 
Diſeaſe, which Medicine alone may at any 
Time effect : And this being granted, I be- 
lieve the Whole we can fairly conclude from 
the Neglect of this Touch, by the Family 
that now happily reigns, is, that the Kings 
of the preſent Race are leſs inclined to Quack- 


ery, and to the Practice of the Royal Art 


of impoſing on the Underſtanding of their 


Subjects, than thoſe of any other Line have 


been ſince the Norman Conqueſt. 
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The HisToORY 


GEORGE II. 


As ſoon as the News came of the Death 


of his Royal Father, his Majeſty King 


George II, our preſent moſt gracious Sove- 
reign, was peaceably proclaimed-and acknow- 
ledged the rightful Monarch of this Realm. 
His firſt publick Act was a Declaration of his 
Reſolution to maintain- our Liberties, Civil 
and Religious; a Promiſe, which, for his own 
Royal Part, he has moſt inviolably kept. 
Many, who had been diſſatisfied under the 
Government of the late King, exprelled 
their entire Confidence in this, and the whole 
Nation for a Time feecmed in all Reſpects 


united. Even the great Men in Parliament, 


who for Years before had oppoſed every Mo- 
tion of the Miniſters, gave their full Con- 
currence to an Act for augmenting the Civil 
Lift, in Conſideration of his Majeſty's large 


Family, and for ſettling a hundred thouſand, 


Pounds a Year upon the Queen, in caſe ſhe 
ſurvived her Royal Conſort. 

But, whether ungratihed Expectations were 
the Cauſe of it, or whatever elſe was the 
Motive, it vas not long before the Paper 
War, betwixt the Court. and Country Par- 


oo. was revived with more Virulence than. 
ever. 


/ 
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ever. In 1730 it came to ſuch a Height, 
that a Duel was fought in St. Zames's Park, 
betwixt Lord Hervey and Mr. Pulteney, up- 
on ſome Expreſſions that had been dropped in 
Pamphlets. No perſonal Damage enſued to 
either ; but Lord Hervey, whoſe Father the 

Earl of Briſtol was living, was called up to 
the Houſe of Peers by Writ, and Mr. Pul- 
teney's Name was ſtruck out of the Liſt of 
Privy Council. 

A Suggeſtion had been for ſome time 
thrown out by the Miniſtry, that the Reve- 
nue might be improved by an Alteration in ; 
the Method of collecting it; when a Bill was 4 

. brought into the Houſe of Commons for lay- = 
ing an Exciſe on Wine and Tobacco, in- — 2A 
ſtead of the uſual Cuſtoms. The Diſputes 
ran ſo high on this Occaſion, both in arlia- | 
ment and out of it, (the principal Citizens go- 
ing in a Body to petition the Houſe) that the 
Miniſtry thought proper to drap the Project, 
when they had Strength en-ugh among the 
Commons to have carried their Point. 
| Soon after, upon the Death of Auguſtus II, 
King of Poland, a War broke out betwixt 
the Emperor, who took the Part of Auguſtus 
III, Elector of Saxony, Son of the former 
Monarch, and the French King, who eſpouſed 
the Cauſe of Staniſlaus, formerly elected in 
Opvoſition to King Auguſtus II, and whoſe 

- Vaughter Lewis XV had married. Our Mi- 

| c p niſtry, 
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niſtry, by many, were greatly blamed for not 


aſſiſting the Emperor, who, tho” the Prince 
he patronized carried the Election, had the 
Kingdoms of Naples and Sicily taken from 
him, and given to Don Carlos, ſecond Son 
of the King of Spain. Our Fleet had a few 
Years before carried over this young Prince 
into Itah, in order to procure him an Eſta- 
bliſhment ; a Meaſure which was alſo greatly 
blamed by thofe in the Oppoſition. It is not 
to my Purpoſe to tell the other Conſequences 
of this War, in which we had no Share. 

But the great Grievance at home, which 
was moſt loudly complained of, was the De- 
predations of the Spaniards in America upon 
our Trade. They inſiſted that the People 
from our Colonies carried on an unlawful 


Trade with the Spaniſb Subjects; and we, 


that our Merchants had a Right to the Pri- 
vileges in diſpute. The Debate was conti- 
nued for ſom: Years, during which our Mi- 
niſters in Spain were employed in adjuſting 
Matters, as we were told, with the Spaniſb 
Miniſters. But an Opinion prevailing, that 
Sir Robert Walpole took the Part of the Spa- 
niards rather than of his own Country, and 
did not procure all the Redreſs he was able; 
the Merchants and Country Party puſhed him 
ſo far, that he was obliged to ſtake his whole 
Credit upon a Convention to be procured. 
TheConvention was produced at theOpening 

of 
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of a Seffions, and approved by the Majority 
in Parliament: Yet this did but increaſe the 
Flame, which at laſt roſe fo high, that the 
Council ſubmitted to publiſh firſt an Order - 
for Repri:els, and then a Declaration of War 
in Form againſt the King of Spain. The 
Declaration was ſolemnly publiſhed on the 
23d of October 1739. 

Before we proceed to the Particulars of 
this War, it is proper to take notice of ſome 
remarkable Events relating to the Royal Fa- 

mily. In the Spring, 1734, Princeſs Anne, 
his Majeſty's eldeſt Daughter, was married 
to the Prince of Orange, The preſent 
Iſſue of this Marriage are one Son and one 
Daughter, The Stadtholderſhip of the Unit- 

| ed Provinces, which had been ſuppreſſed 45 
Years, and was not obtained by his Serene \ 
Highneſs till 1747, is now made hereditary 
in his Family, In the Year 1736, a Prin- 
ceſs of Saxe-Gotha was choſen for Con- 
ſort to the Prince of Vales, who had come 
over from Hanover at the Beginning of his. 
Father's Reign, and who has Iſſue now liv- 
ing, by this virtuous and m—_— Princeſs, four 
Sons and three Daughters. But before the 
hrſt of theſe was born, a Miſunderſtanding 

unhappily broke out betwixt his Majeſty and. 
his Royal Highneſs, on account of the Ad- 
vice his Royal Highneſs conſented to take, to - . 
apply to Parliament for an Augmentation of 


— 
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his Revenue. This roſe ſo high, that the 
Prince was forbid the Court : And ſoon after 
the Nation had an irreparable Loſs in her 


Majeſty Caroline, Queen-Conſort, who died 


November 20th, 1737. She was 1 excellent 


Wife, Mother, and Miſtreſs; a Lover of 


Learning and learned Men ; and more than 
once ſhewed her Abilities for Government, 
during his Majeſty's Abſence at Hanover, 
when ſhe was left fole Guardian of the 
Realm. 

Queen Caroline was buried in a new V ault 
in Henry VII's Chapel, but has not any Mo- 
nument erected to her Memory. Two or 
three of her Children, who were born and 
died in England, had been before depoſited 
in the ſame Chapel. Since the Reign of King 
James I, the Practice of erecting Monuments 
to crowr''d Heads, ſeems to have been diſ- 
continued in England. Thoſe Marble Struc- 
tures may preſerve the Characters and Actions 
of private Perſons: But our Ideas of Kings 
and Queens muſt be drawn from Hiſtory. 

Next to the Loſs of the Queen, the Nati- 
on was afflicted by the Death of Charles Lord 
Talbot, High Chancellor of Great- Britain; 
a Noblemen almoſt adored by all Perſons, 
and equally untainted in reſpect to his Abili- 
ties in his Profeſſion, and to his moral Cha- 
racter, as one of the beſt and moſt amiable of 


Men. 


His 
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His Majeſty hath ſince married his fourth 
Daughter, Princeſs Mary, to Prince Frederick 
of Heſſe-Gaſſel ; and his fifth and youngeſt, 
Princeſs Louiſa, to the hereditary Prince, now 
King of Denmark. This Princeſs hath thus 

ot the Start of her elder Siſters in reſpect to 
Dignity, and was a Queen in a very few 
Years after ſhe was a Conſort. Their Daniſb 
Majeſties have one Son and two Daughters. 
The King's ſecond and third Daughters, the 
Princeſſes Amelia and Caroline, remain un- 
married at betwixt 30 and 40 Years of Age. 

His Royal Highneſs the Duke of Cumber- 
land, his Majeſty's ſecond Son, whoſe Life 
hath hitherto been ſpent in the Purſuit of Mi- 
litary Glory, is likewiſe unmarried at the 
Time of my concluding this Hiſtory, tho? 
in the 29th Year of his Age. 

As to the Breach betwixt his Majeſty and 
the Prince of Wales, it was made up when 
Sir Robert Walpole quitted his Employments, 
and ſeveral of the Friends of his Royal High- 
$ neſs were taken into Place: And as we men- 
tion this Reconciliation here, we ſhall have 
no Occaſion to take farther Notice of it when 
d Wl we ſpeak of that Event. 

; It ſoon appeared, by the Conduct of the 
P War with Spain, that the Miniſter did not 


„ zpprove of our rg, ne in that War, but 
a- Wl ielolved to tire the Nation of it as ſoon as 


poſſible, Our Trade with Spain, which is 
one 
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one of the moſt conſiderable Branches of our 
Commerce, was indeed interrupted by it, 


But then it was undertaken at the almoſt un- 
animous Deſire of the Merchants, ſeconded 
by the general Voice of the People. 

Mr. Vernon, a brave and experienced Sea 
Officer, was made an Admiral, and appointed 
to command in the Veſ-Indies; whither he 
went with a Reſolution, by all poſſible Means 
to humble the Enemy. He took Porto Bello 
almoſt as ſoon as he arrived, and ſoon after 
Fort Chagre; thereby cutting off the Spani- 
ards Communication with Panama in the 
South-Seas. He demoliſhed the Forts of 


Carthagena, entered the Harbour with his' 


Fleet, and would probably have reduced the 
Town but for ſome Miſunderſtanding with 
the Land Commander, a great Fart of whoſe 
Men were ſacrificed to no Purpoſe, After 
this the Admiral went to Cuba, in hopes to 
make a Settlement on that Iſland : But nei- 
ther in this, nor any thing he afterwards un- 
dertook in the Veſt Indies, did the ſame Suc- 
ceſs attend him as at his firſt Appearance in 
thoſe Seas. The Cauſe of this was by his 
Friends, how juſtly J cannot ſay, aſcribed 
to the Meaſures taken here to croſs his De- 
ſigns, and the Neglect of ſending him ſuch 
Stores and Reinforcements as were requiſite 
to continue the War with Spirit. Finding 


his Attempts were fruitleſs, he obtained to be 
9 8 : e- 
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recalled, and for that Time quitted the Ser- 
vice: But he engaged in it again when his 
Country was ſome Years after in Danger of 
an, Invaſion, and had the Defence of the Bri- 
tiſo hannel, in a moſt critical Conjuncture, 
committed to his Care and Fidelity. 

Several Admirals and Commodores com- 
manded after him in America, but made few 
Attempts to reduce the Fortrefles of the Ene- 
my. Mr. Knowles had a Trial before La 
Guiara and Porto Cavallo, in which his Ships 
ſuffered greatly without ſucceeding : But at the 


Cloſe of the War he had more Succeſs againſt 
. Fort Louis, a French Place on the Coaſt of 
i Hiiſpaniola. Mr. Warren aſſiſted with his 
Squadton in the Reduction of the Iſland of 
: Cape Breton, and its Capital Louiſburgh, the 
8 meſt important Conqueſt of the whole War. 
5 The People of New England turnithed the 
* Land- Forces for this Expedition, which was 
4 proj-cted by themſelves. But in general, our 
5 Sea Commanders employed their Vigilance 
ve in diſtreiling the Irade vt the Enemy; which 
_ was huiting them in the moſt ſenſiole Man- 


4 ner, „ who had any Concern 
e- in tnoſc 84 vices, 
* Mr. 4% %“, who in the Year 1740 was 
ire | ſent ot 4m a Squadron to the South Seas, 
ing 0 male Wat there upon ihe dpa iard, re- 
be turn FHortſinouth 11 /, vaving ſur- 
re- | foundy tis World. In this Voyage ne 2 
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thro? incredible Hardſhips, in which moſt of 
his Men, and all his Ships that got round Cape 


Horn, except the Centurion, his own, were 


loſt : But himſelf, and the reſt who ſurvived, 
obtained vaſt Riches, by the Plunder they 
made of Ships in the South Seas, at the Town 
of Payta, and moſt of all by the rich Manilla 


Ship, which they took in her Paſſage from 


Acapulco to the Philippine iſlands. N 

The French, from the Beginning of the 
War, had done all in their Power to protect 
the Spaniards ; frequently joining their Squa- 
drons; and, as there was no War betwixt 
us and France, conducting them like a Convoy 
of Merchantmen, thro' ſtronger Squadrons of 
ours ; the Commanders of which did not dare 
to attack an united Fleet, of -which one half 
only were declared Enemies. In this Manner 
the French and Spaniards had got almoſt their 
whole Naval Strength into the Harbour of Tou- 
Ion, where it was a long while blocked up 
by a Britiſh Fleet, under, Admiral Mathews. 
During this Time ſome Events happened, 
which brought Matters near to a Rupture be- 
twixt England and France. 

The French King, upon the Death of the 
Emperor Charles VI, did in a ſhort Time, 
contrary to the muſt ſolemn Engagements, 
openly aſſiſt the Enemies of the Queen of 
Hungary. who claimed from her the Succeſ- 
ſion ot the Houſe of Auſtria, which had been 


guarantied to her by France itſelf, and _ 
0 
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of the qther Powers in Europe, in the Life- 
time of her Father. The diſtreſſed Princeſs 
called on England and Holland for Help, but 
for ſome time in vain. It appeared to be 
the Maxim of Sir Robert Walpole, not to e- 
gage this Nation in a Land War on the Con- 
tinent of Europe. This was made the Mat- 
ter of a new Charge againſt him; and by 
adding it to the ſuppoſed Crime of neglecting 
the Naval War with Spain, the Convention 
he would have impoſed on us to preſerve a 
Peace even with that Crown, his Schemes of 
Exciſe and Corruption, and other Matters, 
ſuch a Flame was raiſed at the Meeting of a 
new Parliament at the End of 1741, that in 
the February 2 Sir Robert thought 
proper to quit all his Places, and accept of 
the Title of Earl of Orford. It is almoſt 
needleſs to mention the Enquiries that were 
afterwards made into his Conduct, ſince it 
was not thought proper to bring him to ac- 
count for any of the Facts diſcovered in them, 
and he died in Peace above three Vears after. 

Upon Sir Robert's Demiſſion, his Enemies 
were admitted to Court, and into Offices. 
The greateſt of them in the Houſe of Lords 
was Lord Carteret, and he ſucceeded to his 
Power upon being appointed Secretary of 
State; and the moſt conſiderable of them in 
the Houſe of Commons, Mr. Pulteney, was 
created Earl of Bath. It would be tedious to 
particularize the other Changes and Promoti- 
ons. | | The 
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The new Prime Miniſter, Lord Carteret, 


eagerly eſpouſed the Cauſe of the Queen of Hun- 


gary, which he had ſo often pleaded when in 
the Oppoſition. He immediately procured her 
pecuniary Supplies, and in the Summer ſent 
over a Body of Engliſh Troops to Flanders. 
' Theſe were the next Spring marched into 
Germany under Lord Starr, and the King 
himſelf came ſoon after to command them in 
Perſon. They were joined by ſome Hano- 
verians, and the Heſſians and Dutch were 
ſhortly expected. A French Army had the 
Summer before awed the Electorate of Ha- 
nover, in return for what rhe Britiſb Fleet 
was doing at Toulon : And now another 
French Army, under the Duke de Noailles, 
obſerved the Motions of his Majeſty, the Ri- 
ver Maine only being betwixt them. This, 
and the Neceſſity the King was under to quit 
Aſchaffenburgh for want of Proviſions, brought 
on a Battle on the 16th of June 1743, 
at Dettingen, in which the Britiſb Arms were 
victorious. His Majeſty followed the retreat- 
ing French to the Borders of Alſace; but no 
other military Action of Conſequence happen- 
ed that Summer. - We muſt not forget, how- 
ever, that great Advances towards a Pacifica- 
tion of the Empire were made at Hanau; 
but at laſt came to nothing: And that the 


Treaty of Worms was afterwards ſigned, for 


the more effectual Proſecution of the 8 
e 
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The mutual Aggravations were heightened 
* Attempt the French made, the next 
inter, to invade England in Behalf of the 
young Pretender; ſo that it was not doubted, 
as the united Fleet in Toulon was ſtill block- 
ed up, but that Mr. Mathews, who was 
now joined by Rear-Admiral Leftack, would 
have Orders to attack it immediately, when- 
ever it ventured out of Port. In the Begin- 
ing of 1744 the Experiment was made, and 
a kind of Battle enſued, which did not in the 
leaſt anſwer our ExpeQation. Conſiderable 
Miſchief was done on both ſides, without 
any Marks of a deciſive Victory on either. 
No body doubted but the Blame of this ought 
to fall on one or both of the Engliſb Com- 
manders: They accuſed each other mutually, 
and the Merits of the Cauf: betwixt them 
employed the Parliament the greateſt Part of 
a Seſſion, and a Court-Martial for aimoſt a 
Year afterwards. Several Captains were at 
laſt broke, and Mr. Mathews was diſqualifi- 
ed for the Service: But the Publick was far 
from being ſatished. Leftock was again em- 
ployed on the French Coaſt, where he ob- 
tained no Honqdur. 4 
When ſo much had been done on 
both ſides, an open War could not 
well be avoided. It was declared firſt by 
France againſt Exgland, and then againſt the 
Queen of Hungary. The Conſequence of this 
War, as far as regards us, has been, that we 
have had four unſucceſsful Campaigns in Flan- 
DOOR N 2 ED ders. 
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ders. On the other hand, the Succeſſes in 
Italy have been various, and our Fleets have 
made great Captures in the Mediterranean: 
And in Germany the Queen of Hungary, 
with the Aſſiſtance of his Britannick Majeſty, 
revailed to get her Conſort, the Grand 
Duke of Tuſcany and Duke of Lorrain, to be 
elected Emperor, in the Room of Charles 
VII, Elector of Bavaria, who ſucceeded her 
Father thro' the Weight and Intereſt of 
France. 

In 1744 the French took Menin, Ypres, 
Furnes, and Fort Knocque : But the greateſt 
Part of their Army being then called to the 
Rhine, which Prince Charles had paſſed, the 
Allies, with a ſuperior Force, continued ſur— 
prizingly inactive the reſt of the Campaign in 
Flanders. In 1745 the Enemy laid Siege- to 
Tournay; to ſave wnich important Place, the 
Duke of Cumberland fought the bloody and 
unfortunate Battle of Fontenoy; after which 
that Town, and ſeveral others were taken. 
In 1746 and 1747 were fought the Battles of 
Rcucoux and Lafeldt, in both which the French 
had the Advantage ; and in thoſe two Years 
they made ſuch Progreſs in the "Taking of 
'Towns, that all the Auſtrian Dominions on 


this Side the Maeſe, with Dutch Flanders and 


Dutch Brabant, were in their Hands : Eve 
Place except Bergen-op-Zoom, which coſt 
them dear, proving an eaſy Conqueſt. The 
Year 1748 began with the Siege of — 
hi 
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which was delivered up to the French, rather 
than taken by them: For during the Siege of 
that Place Preliminaries of Peace were agreed 
on at Aix la Chapelle, and a Stop was immedi- 
ately put to the Effuſion of Blood on that 
Side. All the Summer paſſed in Negociati- 
ons, and the definitive Treaty, betwixt Great 
Britain, France, and Holland, (to which the 
other Parties acceded) was ſigned the 7th of 
Oct. O. S. and ratified ſoon after. In Conſe- 
quence of this Treaty, Parma and Placentia 
were diſmembered from the Auſtrian Succeſ- 
ſion, to make an Eſtabliſhment for the Infant 
Don Philip: The French reſtored the Nether- 

lands, and Cape Breton was given back to 
France by the Engliſh. | 
Having thus done with Foreign Tranſacti- 
ons, I muſt return to ſay a few Words of the 
great Rebellion, which began in 1745, and 
was not extinguiſhed till far in 1746. The 
Pretender's Son having landed in Scotiand, at 
a Time when few Forces were in Zngland, 
little Notice was at firſt taken of his Moti- 
ons. But the 7 or 8 Perſons who landed with 
him ſoon increaſing to many TI houſands, he 
marched Southward with ſurprizing Rapi- 
dity and Succeſs, defeated the King's Forces 
under General Cope, ſeized Edinburgh, en- 
tered England, took Carliſie, and advanced 
with great Celerity and Confidence towards 
London, where the People were in the utmoſt 
Conſternation, Marſhal Fade, who had been 
N 3 | fent 
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ſent with an Army the Yor# Road, not be- 
ing able to ſtop them in the Road thro' Lan- 
caſbire, another Army was haſtened againſt 
them under the Duke of Cumberland; and a 
third was preparing, to defend the Royal Fa- 
mily and Capital. ; 6 

The Duke came up within a ſhort March 
of them near Stone in Staffordſhire, and the 
Ngws of a Battle was every Moment expect- 
ed: But the Rebels took the Advantage of 
Night to ſlip by his Highneſs into a croſs 
Road, which led them to Derby, within 120 
Miles of London, where all Ranks and Pro- 
feſſions of Men were in Arms to fight for 
the Defence of their Religion, Liberty, and 
Property. This, however, was theii neareſt 
Approach. The Duke, by a forc'd Match, 
recovering, in a great Meaſure, the Ground 
he had loſt, and the Rebel Chiefs being diſ- 
ſpirited at the ſmall Appearance there was in 
their Favour, it was agreed in the young Pre- 
tender's Council to turn ſuddenly back to 
Scotland. This Reſolution was executed 
with as much Vigour and Diſpatch as that 
which brought them Southward : For tho? his 
Royal Highneſs purſued them with great 
opeed, and Parties of Horſe were ſent a-croſs 
the Country out of Yorifhire, they avoided a 
general Engagement, and eſcaped with only 
a ſmall Skirmiſh betwixt their Rear and the 
Van of the Duke's Army, at the Village of - 
Clifton in Weſtmoreland, 
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When the Duke came before Carliſie, he 


made a ſhort Stop to reduce that important 
Place, in which a great many Rebels of Di- 
ſtinction were made Priſoners : Then, leaving 
General Haley to purſue the Fugitives in 
Scotland, his Reyal Highneſs returned to 
London juſt at the Beginning of the Year 
1746. But it ſoon appeared, that his Pre- 
ſence was abſolutely. neceſſary entirely to 
cruſh this formidable Rebellion : For a Battle 
being fought near Falkirk, betwixt General 
Hawley and the young Pretender, the King's 
Troops were again worſted. The Duke 
then haſtened into Scotland, the Rebels re- 
tiring as he approached, and every where 
leaving behind them the Marks of their ſa- 
vage | 7s He purſued them from 
Stirling round the Eaſtern Coaſt to Aberdeen, 
and from thence to the River Spey; which 
croſſing with his Army in their Preſence, he 
gave them Battle on the 16th of April near 
Culloden Houſe. This Action was deciſive; the 
Rebel Army was broken, cut in Pieces, taken; 
or diſperſcd, and the Duke proceeded in Tri- 


umph to Inverneſs. As it was impoſſible, 


however, for a regular Army to purſue the 
routed Parties among their Crags and Faſt- 
neſſcs, and the young Pretender continued 


ſome Months longer among them, roving from 


Place to Place for Security ; this whole Sum- 


mer was ſpent in Excurſions among the High- 


lands, before they could be entirely ſubdued. 
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The Duke himſelf ſtaid a good Part of this 
Time in that inhoſpitable Country, and then 
returned to receive the Thanks of a whole 
Nation, and the juſt Reward beſtow'd on him 
by a Britiſb Parliament. 

If we conſider the Number of the Guilty 
in this Aﬀair, and how many of them were 
in the Hands of Juſtice, we muſt allow, that 
the Criminals who ſuffered were comparative- 


ly ſpcaking very few. The Earls of Kil- 


marnock and Cromarty, with Lord Balmerino, 


were condemned,on their own Plea to an In- 
dictment, by their Peers; and the firſt and laſt 
were beheaded on Tower-Hill, on the 18th of 
Auguſt, Mr. Ratcliffe, Brother to the Earl of 
Derwentwater, who ſuffered in 1716, and 
whoſe Title he aſlumed, being taken in a 
French Ship bound for Scotland, was behead- 
ed on the 8th of December upon his former 
dentence, from which he had eſcaped thir- 
ty Years before. This was all in 1746: 

And the next Year I. ord Lovat, being im- 
peached by the Commons in full Parliament, 
and found guilty by his Peers, after a lon 

1 rial, underwent the ſame Fate, leſs pitied 
than either of the other, on the gth of April. 
As to the Commoners, the principal of them 
were tried at St. Margaret s-Hill in South- 
wark, and ſome of them executed on Ken- 
in Common. The Hcads of Townley and 
Fletcher, two of them, were put upon Temple- 


Bar. Others cre tried at York and Car- 
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tifle, where Examples were made only of 
thofe that were found maſt guilty. 


It would be preſumptuous to attempt the | 


Character of his Majeſty, while he lives to 
diſplay it to all his Subjects by his Royal Vir- 
tues. Let it ſuffice to take notice, that till 
this Rebellion broke out, which was in the 
Igth Year of his Reign, not one of his Sub- 
jects was ever put to Death for Treaſon a- 
gainit his Perſon; that as many good Laws 
for the Benefit of the People, and as many 
publick Works for the Ornament of the Na- 
tion, have been produced in this Reign, as in 
any one we know of the ſame Duration 
and that all Men agree to acknowledge, that 
tho' no Engliſb Prince had ever more Power 
veſted in him, than his Majeſty enjoy d dur- 
ing the Rebellion, never did any Monarch 
uſe Power in a more gentle and prudent 
Manner. | 
Among the beneficial Acts, that for or- 
dering all Law Proceedings to be in Engliſp, 
whereas they were before in barbarous La- 
tin or French; that for repealing the Law 
againſt Witches, by which many an inno- 
cent old Woman had formerly been burnt; 
and the ſeveral Acts for the more perfect 
Union of England and Scotland, ought to be 


particularly mentioned: Among the publick 


Works, the new Bridge at W:/tmin/ter, (tho? 
tt has met with a Misfortune) the Manſion- 
h Houſe 
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Houſe for the Lord Mayor of London, the 


Bank, and ſeveral elegant new Churches. 

His Majeſty's Reign has been diſtinguiſhed, 
thro” the greateſt Part of it, by entire Plenty: 
Yet the violent Froſt in 1739-40, when the 
Thames was for many Weeks frozen over, 
had ſuch ant Effect both on Animals and Ve- 
getables, that ſome of the moſt tender of 
them were remarkably ſcarce for ſeveral Yezrs 
after. In 1742 and 1743, two Comets were 
ſeen, both obvious to the naked Eye. That in 
1742 appeared from February 18th, to March 
21ſt, among the Northern Conſtellations: 
And that which began to make its Appear- 
ance in December 1743, in the Signs of Aries 
and Piſces, continued till the 20th of February 
following, moſh of the Time with great 
Splendor. 

In 1733 the old Broad Pieces of Gold, of 
23 and 25s, Value, were called in, and coin- 
ed into Guineas. 

In the Summer of 1748, ſeveral Rivers in 
Scotland became dry, and remained ſo for 
ſome Hours, the Waters then returning to 
their former Channels. It was a very dry 
Summer, and Naturaliſts, no doubt, will give 
Reaſons for an Event fo uncommon. 

An Eclipſe of the Sun, in July 1748, was 
fo much talked of - before it happened, that 
the Thing itſelf ſerved only to eaſe People of 
their Apprehenſions, be ing leſs than either of 
thoſe in the Reign of King Georgs J. A moſt 

dreadful 
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dreadful Mortality among the black Cattle, 
which having firſt ravaged a great Part of the 
Continent of Europe, broke out in England 
in 1745, is not entirely ceaſed at this Time. 
The Fire in Cornhill, on Lady-day 1748, 
was one of the greateſt that has happened in 
London ſince the Conflagration of 1666. Be- 
| ſides this, there have been ſeveral Fires in 
other Parts of the Kingdom, particularly at 
Blandferd in Dorſetfhire, and Crediton in De- 
vonſhire, which almoſt - conſumed thoſe - 
Towns. Thoſe of Graveſend in Kent, Wellin- 
borough in Northamptonſhire, and Stony-Strat- 
ford in Buckinghamſhire, were alfo within the 
Memory of middle aged Perſons. 

Now IJ am ſpeaking of Fires, I muſt not 
omit, amongſt the remarkable Things in this 
Reign, the Fire-works in the Green- Park, on 
the 27h of April 1749, made on account of 
the Peace concluded halfa Year before. The 
Preparations for them were very great; but 
the Execution, thro' an Accident of the 
Building taking fire, did not anſwer the Ex- 
pectation of the many hundred Thouſands 
who crouded to ſee them exhibited. | 

It would be wrong to forget, in ſpeaking 
of this Reign, the Riſe of the Methoarffs, a 
People generally eſteemed to be a new Sect, 
but who profeſs to aim only at the Revival 
of the original Doctrines of the Church of 
England, and that ſpiritual Kind of Worſhip 
and Diſcipline, which appeared fo — 
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ouſly in the Writings of the firſt Reformers. 
Mr. George Whitefield, and the two Weſleys, 
John and Charles, all of them young Clergy- 
men of Oxford, are the great Patriarchs of 
theſe People. Mr. Whitefield, in particular, 
has been indefatigable in his Labours, croſſ- 
ing the Sea many times betwixt England and 
America, and preaching in almoſt every 
Part where the Hngliſ Language is ſpoken. 
I thall ſay nothing of the Views tat have 
been aſcribed to thoſe Gentlemen, ſince the 
great Judge, whom they profeſs ſo much to 
revere, can alone know the Intentions of the 
Heart: But, in general, they have been op- 
poſed by the regular Clergy, and by all the 
Advocates of rational Religion. I heir Diſ- 
_ Ciples are at this Time very numerous, and 
often attend, by Thouſands, at their Lectures 
in the open Fields. | 
Another Seq, called Moravians, have 
ſprung up ſince the Methodiſts, and have alſo 
their Congregations. They profeſs to follow 
the Diſcipline of the Moraviun Proteſtants, and 
one of the Counts of Zinzendorff,, a great Fa- 
K in Germany, has appeared at their Head. 
ut 1 have done with theſe Particulars, 
and ſhall only conclude with a Word or two 
concerning the illuſtrious Family of Brunſ- 
wick-Lunenburgh, now on the Throne of 
_ Great Britain. 
There are not may Families in Germany 
more ancient than this, and. its Alliance * 
| e 
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the Blood Royal of England is traced as far 
back as Henry II, the firſt of the Plantagenets * 
who reigned in this Iſland: But the imme- 
diate Claim, upon which the Act of Settle- 
ment was made, is the Deſcent of the late and 
preſent King from the Princeſs Elizabeth, 
Daughter of King James I, and Conſort of 
Frederick Elector Palatine, and King of Bo- 
hemia. The Princeſs Sophia, Mother of 
King George I, and who died in a very old 
Age, (but a ſhort time before that Mo- 
narch's. Succeſſion to the Crown) was the 
Daughter of that illuſtrious Pair, and the 
neareſt Proteſtant in Blood at the Time when 
the preſent Eſtabliſnment was made: So that 
the Right of this Family, upon the Excluſion 
of all Papiſts, would be indiſputable, if the 
Crown had not been nominally given them 
by Act of Parliament. Her Serene Highneſs, 
in her Time, was eſteemed the moſt' amiable 
Princeſs in the Empire; and her Conſort, the 
Elector Erneſt Auguſtus, for| his polite and 
manly Demeanor, had the Surname given 
him of the Gentleman of Germany, . 
His preſent Majeſty is not leſs happy in his 5 
Deſcendants than he has been in his Anceſtors. 
This the World allows; and therefere I ſhall 
only add, that the great Edward III was the 
only Engliſb Monarch, among all thoſe I have 
mentioned, who ſeems to have vied with King 
Geerge II in a numerous Poſterity. 
: C. 
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The Reader is defired to correct oo few 
3 which fall chiefly in the firſt 
Ga... -- 


Page 3. Line 5. for Nature read Stature. p. 

6. 1. 8. for Cart r. Cars. p. 1. I. 12. 
after Vortimer r. Aurelius Ambroſius. 1. 17. for 
Windfor r. Wincheſter. l. 31. for Terror, 
read Founder. p. 20. I. 19. r. general Maſ- 
ſacre. p. 25. 1. 4. after Right, add, by De- 
ſcent. p. 36. 1. 20. r. Finchamſtead. p. 64. 1. 
28. for Earl of Lancaſter, r. Earl of Leicęſter. 
P- 99. I. 5. for Say, r. Hales. 
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